itor  &  Publisher 


FIRST  ^ 
AGAIN  IN  TRAVEL 
ADVERTISING 


Again  in  1959,  results  for  adver¬ 
tisers  were  responsible  for  an¬ 
other  record  high  in  hotel,  re¬ 
sort  and  transportation  adver¬ 
tising  scored  by  Chicago 
Tribune. 

In  1959,  these  advertisers 
spent  far  more  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  in  the  Tribune  than 
they  did  in  all  three  other  Chi¬ 
cago  newspapers  combined. 

Here  is  new  proof  that  the 
Tribune  delivers  the  highest  re¬ 
turns  from  the  biggest,  travel- 
ingest  audience  in  the  rich  Mid 
America  market. 

To  sell  more  in  this  market 
during  the  soaring  sixties,  you 
will  find  that  it  pays  to  step  up 
^ur  promotion  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune. 
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com  pare  these 
OUTSTA  N  D I N  e 
FEATURES 


Sue  of  Bed  .  .  .  34"  x  44",  6"  thick, 
steel  buffer  plates  at  each  end. 


Height  of  Bed 


Overall  Sues  . . .  80^"  long  over  bed. 
width  61 V4",  height  59^" 


Weight 


11,000  lbs. 


3HP  Reversible  Motor,  equipped  with 
automatic  brake. 


Anti-Friction  bearings  throughout 


Forms,  loaded  and  unloaded,  from  either 
end  or  either  side. 


Finger-tip  push  button  starting  &  stop¬ 
ping  ...  at  both  ends  of  machine 


Micrometer  adjustment  dials  conve¬ 
niently  mounted  on  top  of  machine  for 
easy,  accurate  reading. 
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NIHOVMI  O 


WHY  PROVIDENCE  IS  A 
"ONE  IN  A  MILUON  MARKET 
FOR  BOATING  ADVERTISERS 


WITHIN  A  30  MILE  radius 
of  the  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin  newsroom  is  a  market 
of  more  than  ONE  MILLION 
of  the  boating  -  est,  fishing  -  est, 
water-sporting-est  people  in  the 
world.  There  are  reasons: 

BOATING  RESOURCES 
No  Rhode  Islander  lives  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  a  body  of 
water  he  can  swim,  fish  or  boat  in. 
Narragansett  Bay  cuts  the  state  with 
a  pie-shaped  wedge  and  leaves 
some  substantial  crumbs  in  the  form 
of  islands.  The  Atlantic  Ocean 
forms  our  southern  boundary.  400 
miles  of  shoreline  furnish  plenty  of 
protected  inlets.  The  bay  and  ocean 
furnish  salt  water  in  abundance,  and 
5S  fresh-water  streams,  lakes  and 
ponds  are  dotted  around  the  Rhode 
Island  landscape. 

BOATING  ORGANIZATIONS 
There  are  53  yachting  wd  out¬ 
board  motor  organizations  in  Rhode 
Island.  They  range  from  small  sail 
and  outboard  groups  to  yacht  clubs 
with  ocean-going  cruisers. 

BOATING  PROGRAMS 
Boating  is  a  year  ’round  sport  in 
Rhode  Island.  The  gulf  stream 
tempers  the  water  to  allow  January 
to  January  activity.  The  America’s 
cup  races  are  held  at  Newport,  R.  I. 
Tlw  Storm  Trysail  races  in  Rhode 
Island  waters.  The  Annapolis-New- 
port  race  is  Rhode  Island  based'. 
The  Newport-Bermuda  race  starts 
here.  Hundreds  of  races  are  sched¬ 
uled  by  local  boating  organizations. 
FISHING  RECORDS 
Rhode  Island  holds  the  title  of 
“Pishing  Capital  of  the  World.’’ 
Record  catches  of  striped  bass,  blue- 
fish,  tautog  and  giant  tuna  were  taken 
in  Rhode  Island  waters.  Brook  and 
rainbow  trout,  bass,  crappie,  blue- 
gill  and  many  other  fresh  water 
game  fish  are  abundant. 


BOATING  —  FISHING  FIGURES 
ONE  family  in  EIGHT  owns  an 
outboard  motor  in  Rhode  Island. 
The  percentage  of  sailboat  owners 
is  probably  the  highest  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  There  are  6,150  inboards  and 
outboards  measuring  more  than  16’ 
registered  in  the  state.  21,942  fish¬ 
ing  and  combined  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing  licenses  were  issued  last  season. 

ANNUAL  BOATING  ISSUE 
The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin 
Annual  Boating  and  Fishing  Issue 
will  be  published  March  20th.  This 
handbook  of  Rhode  Island  water 
sports  is  an  effective  setting  for 
your  advertising  and  comes  at  the 
peak  season  of  buying  interest.  Con¬ 
tact  Frank  Rook,  Manager  General 
Advertising  for  information. 

“A  STATE  OF  BOAT  BUYERS,’’ 
SAYS  MANUFACTURER 
“Every  dollar  we  have  put  into 
boat  advertising  in  the  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin  has  come  back  to 
us  in  sales,’’  says  C.  J.  Pearson,  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  the  famous  Pearson 
fiberglas  boats.  “This  is  a  boating 
state  and  the  Journal-Bulletin  has 
always  done  an  excellent  job  of 
covering  and  promoting  boating  and 
sailing.  The  combination  pays  off.’’ 

I  275,199 

I  LINES  of  BOATING 
I  ADVERTISING  in  1959 

I  ONE  OF  THE  TOP  TEN 
I  in  newspaper  boatinM 
I  linoqe 
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represented  nationally  by  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO..  INC. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


The  Houston  Chronicle 


In  General  Advertising 

The  Chronicle  leads  in  1  8  of  all  22  Classifications* 
In  Retail  Advertising 

The  Chronicle  leads  in  1  9  of  oil  24  Classifications* 
In  Classified  Advertising 

The  Chronicle  leads  in  26  of  all  28  Classifications 

*  Source:  Media  Records  Yeor  1959 

In  Houston,  The  Chronicle 

REACHES  MORE  PEOPLE  .  .  . 

CARRIES  MORE  ADVERTISING  .  .  . 

SELLS  MORE  MERCHANDISE 

THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 

Read  By  More  Houstonians  Than  Any  Other  Newspaper... 
The  Chronicle  is  a  MUST  Buy! 

The  Branham  Company — National  Repretenfatlres 


FEBRUARY 

15-17 — Now  York  State  Publithort  Auociation,  Buffalo. 

IB— South  Carolina  Assodatad  Prau  Association,  Columbia  Hotel,  Columbt 

18-20 — PNPA-IAMA  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn  Harris,  Hsrns 
burg,  Pa. 

18- 20 — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Hotel  Leamington,  Minnecpolit 

19- 20— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Hotel  Columbia,  Columbia. 

19-20 — Oregon  Preu  Conference,  Eugene. 

19-20— NA^  of  Carolines,  Greertville,  S.  C. 

19-21 — Colorado  Press  Association,  Brown  Palace,  Denver. 

19-21 — Collie  Editors'  Conference,  Overseas  Press  Club,  New  York  City 
19-21 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Associstm 
Hotel  LaSalle,  Chicago,  III. 

21-23— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Diamond  Jubilee  meeting,  OnL 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

27-29 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Hotel  Leamington.  Minn. 

27-29 — Midwest  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  LHtIt 
Rock,  Ark. 

MARCH 

4— New  Jersey  Press  Association  circulation  clinic,  Rutgers  Commons,  Ns* 
Brunswick. 

6 — Southern  Illinois  Associated  Press  Editors,  Centralia. 

6- 8 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hotel  Mtrios 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

7- 18— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  nsw 

editors,  Columbia  University,  New  York. 

10-12— Southwestern  Journalism  Congress,  Bellemont  Motor  Hotel,  Bstos 
Rouge,  La. 

14-15— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  PiHw 
House,  Boston. 

17-19 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Believue-Strstfod, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

19- 20— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Mechanical  Conference,  SWi 
College,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

20- 22 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Conrad  Hittw 
Chicago. 

21- 26— Short  course,  crime  reporting.  Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  R 
2 1 -April  I— American  Press  Institute  seminar  for  city  editors.  Coluebii 

University.  New  York. 

24-26— International  Press  Institute  assembly,  Tokyo. 

24- 2^— Kansas  Press  Association,  Hotel  Jayhawk,  Topeka. 

25- 26— Michigan  Press  Photographers  Short  Course,  Kellogg  Center,  £«• 
Lansing. 

28-3(V— Science  Writen  Institute,  Univenity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  ffll 
31-April  2 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Seminar,  NHIw), 
Lion  Inn,  University  Park,  Pa. 


APRIL 

3-5— Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Penn-Harris  Hob 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

3- 6— New  York  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hotel  Niagsrs 

Niagara  Palls. 

4- 1^— Urban  and  Suburban  Problems  seminar,  Columbia  University. 

7-9 — Illinois  Editor  and  Publisher  Safety  Seminar,  Leland  Hotel,  Springfidc 

III. 

7- 9— Association  of  American  Editorial  Cartoonists,  Dinkier  Plaza,  AHanti 

Ga. 

8- 9 — Hoosler  State  Press  Association,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis. 

21-23 — North  Dakota  Press  Association,  Bismarck. 

21-23 — American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  Boca  Raton  Hd» 
Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

21-23 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Statler  Hilton,  Washlnqtwv! 
D.  C. 

21-23— Nebraska  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Fontenelle  Hotel.  Omaki. 

21- 23 — Southern  Short  Course  in  Press  Photography,  Holiday  Inn,  Durlw 
N.  C. 

22 —  Editor  and  Publisher  Highway  TrafRc  Safety  Seminar,  Hotel  Maw" 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

24-28 — Journalism  Week,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Ha. 

24-26— Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Statler-HIIton,  Clevdanc 
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THE  WORLD  IS  HIS  BEAT 


In  their  quest  for  news,  reporters  and 
editors  of  The  Kansas  City  Star  are  always 
on  the  go.  Last  year,  in  addition  to  ex¬ 
tensive  travel  at  home,  they  journeyed 
over  175,000  miles  abroad. 


Here  are  The  Star’s  foreign  travelers 
and  some  of  the  points  visited. 


JOHN  CAULEY  of  The  Star's  Washington 
bureau  flew  with  Nixon  to  Paris  and  Moscow, 
later  visited  Sweden,  East  and  West  Berlin, 
Hamburg  and  London. 


KENNETH  L.  FOX,  The  Star's  military  com¬ 
mentator,  visited  Berlin,  U.  S.  outposts  along 
the  Czech-German  border,  NATO  headquarters 
and  missile  bases. 


JOHN  W.  COLT,  The  Star's  managing  editor, 
visited  England,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
Switzerland,  Italy  and  Germany. 


FRED  KIEWrr  visited  Panama  to  observe 
U.  S.  fitness  and  strategy  for  defending  the 
Canal  Zone. 


WILLIAM  GRAVES  and  DON  JONES  toured 
England,  France,  Italy  and  Germany. 


KARL  E.  PETERSON.  The  Star's  river  editor 
visited  London,  Germany  and  France,  where  he 
wrote  a  story  on  the  Frejus  river  flood. 


NELL  SNEAD.  The  Star's  fashion  editor  jour¬ 
neyed  to  London  then  on  to  Paris  to  report  the 
fashion  collections  of  the  couturiers. 


ED  SHOOK  traveled  in  Europe,  Africa,  the 
Near  East,  Russia  and  Scandinavia. 


ERMA  YOUNG.  A  20,000-mile  air  journey 
took  The  Star's  editor  of  women's  news  to 
Japan,  Korea,  Formosa,  Hong  Kong,  Bangkok 
and  Manila. 


CRUISE  PALMER,  The  Star's  city  editor, 
visited  Paris,  Rome,  Athens  and  Istanbul. 


JOHN  ALEXANDER  gave  readers  a  new  slant 
on  Mexican  cathedrals,  pyramids,  open-air 
markets  and  bull  fighting. 


ROGER  SWANSON.  Fidel  Castro’s  Cuban 
revolution  was  reported  by  Swanson,  who  drove 
through  the  island  to  .  get  a  thorough  picture. 


MARCEL  WALLENSTEIN.  From  his  home  in 
Paris,  Wallenstein,  The  Star's  European  corre¬ 
spondent,  covers  major  news  events  on  the 
continent. 
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Buy  the 

Copley  News  Service 
and 

FOLLOW 
THIS  MAN 
INTO  SPACE! 

SPACE  AGE  REPORT 

Titan  On  Spot  After  Series 


Of  Launching  Pad  Mishaps 


dieatioM  that  some  aspects  of 
the  handlinc  of  the  protram  majr 
be  qasstiened  even  throoch  eon* 
greetmen  accept  the  Air  Force’s 
report  that  there  is  still  a  raili- 
tarp  reqoirement  for  Titan. 

Ihe  contract  for  Titan  was  let 
in  Oeteher,  19S6,  with  the  Martin 
Co.,  ae  prime  contractor.  The 
program  was  intended  as  a  back¬ 
stop  fhr  the  Atlas,  for  which 
Coavalr  had  received  a  contract 
ia  March,  19M. 

A  pear  ago  it  was  evident  that 
there  has  been  time  slippage  in 
the  ’ntaa  program,  while  the  At¬ 
las  was  being  pushed  ahead.  The 
Air  Force  said  as  much,  but  Ti¬ 
tan  supporters,  who  are  numer¬ 
ous  in  the  Air  Research  and  De- 
veiopraent  Command,  said  that 
the  Utaa  still  would  be  opera¬ 
tional  onlp  12  months  behind  the 
Atlas. 

ANOTHER  SUPPAGE 

The  best  information  now  ia- 
dkates  another  slippage  of  pos- 
siblp  six  months  ia  the  Titan 
schedule. 

Titan’s  troubles  began  last 
Map,  after  three  successful  test 
launches  of  the  first  stage  of  the 
two-stage  vehicle  earlier  in  the 
pair.  During  the  next  several 


months  there  were  a  half-dosen 
launch  schedule  revisions,  sad 
on  Dec.  12  the  first  of  the  C-ser- 
ies  of  Titans  blew  up  on  the  stand 
at  Cape  Canaveral. 

RANUE.S  CITED 

Originallp  the  Titan  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  travel  between  8,000 
anid  9,000  miles  —  about  3,000 
more  than  the  Convair  Atlas.  The 
Atlas,  new  tated  for  6,300  miles, 
supposedlp  is  capable  of  reach¬ 
ing  anp  militarp  target  of  im¬ 
portance  in  Russia.  Siberia  or 
Red  China.  Atlas  makers  sap  it 
can  be  powered  to  travel  9,000 
miles,  and  point  to  new  booster 
engines  now  being  produced  that 
will  raise  its  thrust  18,000  pounds 
to  a  total  of  378,000  pounds. 

Could  stepping  up  Atins’  pro- 
I  duction  at  Convair-Astronaatks 
I  ia  San  Diego  solve  the  problem, 
I  bp  providing  a  greatip  increased 
output  of  intercontinental  rock¬ 
ets? 

Atlas  supporters  believe  that 
it  couM,  although  there  is  no 
agreement  from  the  Air  Force 
command.  The  question  could  be¬ 
come  a  much  more  immediate  is¬ 
sue,  though,  if  there  should  be 
further  misfortunes  on  the  lltaa 
test  stands  at  Canaveral. 


Bp  REMBnrr  jambs 
MUMarp  BiMar,  The  Csphp 
News  Ssrvioe  and  The 


Only  the  Copley  News  Service  offers  you 


Space  Age  Report,  Rembert  James' 


mishaps  has  put  the  Titaa  iutar- 
continental  ballistic  missils  prv- 
gram  on  the 
spot.  Is  it  like- 
Ip  to  be  droi^ 

ped  as  a  weap-  ■ 

ons  project  in  JH^imw  jgm 
1960  —  a  pear  ^ 

that  ia  certain 
to  see  the 
slashing  of 
manp  programs 
due  to  tight- 
nsss^Defenas  Janma 
Department  funds? 

The  answer  insofar  as  the  Air 
Force  can  give  it  is  certain  to  be 
no,  and  Congress  would  be  going 
much  farther  than  it  has  shown 
anp  indication  of  doing  up  to 
now  if  it  should  step  in  and  over¬ 
rule  the  Air  Force  on  this  nsatter. 

But  if  informatioa  dreulating 
in  the  missiles  and  rockets  indns- 
trp  is  correct,  the  Titan  program 
is  going  to  imdergo  a  severe  ex¬ 
amination  bp  Congress,  with  in- 


down-to-earth  survey  of  the  fascinating 
world  of  space-missiles-defense.  James, 
one  of  the  nation’s  top  military  writ¬ 


ers,  devotes  full  time  to  this  field.  His 


unparalleled  contacts,  his  extensive 
travels,  and  his  keen  perception  make 
Space  Age  Report  one  of  today’s  most 
exciting,  readable  and  authoritative 
features,  (Three  times  weekly, 
averaging  450  words.) 


Space  Age  Report  it  one  of  manp  Coplep  Ntwt  Stnico  foatarot. 

Join  tbit  growing  list  of  tnbtcribort: 
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The  richest 
half-million 
people 
in  the  world 
live  here 


Pittsburgh 


a  billion  dollars  a 


most  of  them  read  the 


PATRIOT-NEWS 


the  greatest  advertising  voice  in 
a  truly  unique  market 


Daily  . 
Sunday 


CIRCULATION 
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represented  nationally  by  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT 


editorial 

Back  to  Fundamentals 

A  DVFRTiSERs,  agcncics,  and  particularly  magazine  and  broadcast 
media,  have  become  statistic-happy  in  recent  years.  It  might  be 
called  “boxcaritis.”  It  all  started  with  the  development  of  the  sampling 
technique  in  research.  Ratings  were  develojied  for  radio  which  pro¬ 
jected  small  samplings  into  millions.  Not  to  be  outdone  in  the  boxcar 
race,  magazines  discovered  their  pass-along  circulation  and  started 
to  talk  about  “readers”  instead  of  “circulation.”  Television  expaiuled 
the  statistical  mumbo-jumbo  game.  Magazines,  not  wanting  to  be  left 
behind,  have  gone  a  step  further  and  brag  about  “ex|x)sure.” 

It  is  time  to  get  back  to  the  fundamentals  which  other  media, 
including  print,  seem  to  ignore  and  which  newspapers  have  neglected 
to  emphasize  enough;  The  basic  measurement  of  a  medium’s  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  appeal  is  at  the  box  office  w'here  the  public  lays  ilown 
its  nickels  and  dimes  as  proof  of  desire  and  interest. 

The  .\udit  Bureau  of  Circulations  is  the  one  measuring  agency 
w'hich  an  advertiser  or  an  agency  can  trust  for  an  exact  count  of  the 
number  of  people  who  went  to  the  box  office.  The  figures  arc  not 
inflated  or  projected. 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  .\ssociation  is  trying  to 
emphasize  that  fundamental  principle — trying  to  get  the  box  cars 
back  on  the  track  from  the  blue  sky  in  which  they  have  lieen  soaring 
— with  its  .ABC  slogan  contest  rejxjrted  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  It  is 
directed  towards  advertiser  and  agency  personnel  only  and  that’s 
where  re-education  is  needed. 

We  would  like  to  see  every  newspaper  salesman  who  calls  upon 
advertisers  or  agencies  do  his  part  in  stimulating  interest  in  the  con¬ 
test.  By  so  doing  he  w'ill  be  helping  to  point  out  to  the  buyers  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space  and  time,  what  many  of  them  have  forgotten,  that 
auditeil  circulation  is  the  basic  measurement  in  the  evaluation  of 
media. 


Comics  in  Advertising 

The  battle  between  newspajx;r  editors  and  feature  syndicate  man¬ 
agers  and  artists  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has  flared  up  in  the  past 
and  probably  will  be  waged  inconclusively  for  years  to  come. 

Editors  claim,  in  general,  that  the  newspapers  have  promoted  and 
popularized  the  comic  characters  over  the  years  and  that  they  should 
not  be  sold  secondarily  to  advertisers,  particularly  those  w’ho  use 
competing  media  such  as  magazines  and  television.  They  have  a 
good  point. 

Some  syndicate  people  point  to  the  opportunity  for  additional 
revenue  under  controlled  conditions  which  will  not  affect  the  news¬ 
paper  strip  and  add  that  prices  paid  by  editors  for  comic  strips  have 
changed  little  in  20  years.  They  claim  use  of  the  comic  character  in 
other  ways  will  tend  to  promote  the  popularity  of  the  newspajjer  strip. 

.Also,  it  might  be  remembered  that  many  {x>pular  strips  today 
originated  in  other  media  such  as  moving  pictures  and  radio  anil 
that  other  strips  based  on  some  television  serials  are  now  being  of¬ 
fered  to  syndicates.  And,  if  they  are  gootl,  newspapers  will  probably 
buy  them  to  capitalize  on  their  popularity  just  as  they  did  their 
predecessors  from  radio  and  movies.  Remember  the  best-sellers  that 
newspapers  serialize  profitably? 

Naturally  editors  are  jealous  of  their  rights  to  characters  and 
strips  that  have  been  created  for  newspa|jers,  promoted  by  them,  and 
have  been  theirs  exclusively  for  many  years.  They  fear  commercial 
use  will  impair  their  value.  It  might! 

Why  don’t  syndicates  and  editors  declare  a  truce  and  get  together 
for  joint  study  of  the  case  at  hand — “Peanuts” — to  determine  Avhat 
its  commercial  use  does  to  the  popularity  of  the  newspaper  strip? 
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HAVANA  MOON 

Morgan,  Spartanburg  (S.C.)  Herald-Journal 


Short  Sahi 


That  is  would  still  make  $30,000  in  the 
long  run  and  a  300%  profit  isn’t  to  be 
sneeted  at  in  the  long  run.  —  Son  Rafael 
(Calif.)  Independent-Journal 

• 

Then  he  fled  to  a  woods  where  he  often 
hunted  and  killed  himself.  —  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser. 

• 

Slipping  to  a  relaxed  position  on  the 
chair  as  he  began  to  don  shoes  and  socks, 
another  snake  dropped  from  the  rafters 
in  front  of  Blank.  —  Newton  (Kas.) 
Kansan. 

• 

The  Milesburg  Methodist  Choir  will 
present  a  concert  of  scared  music  and 
hymns  of  the  church.  —  State  College 
(Pa.)  Centre  Daily  Times. 

• 

New  Drugs  will  help  control  high  blood 
pressure  more  effectively  and  inhibit 
clothing.  —  New  York  Daily  News. 
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CITY  MANA(;ERS 

Here  in  Toledo,  a  city  manager  city, 
reporters  and  editors  alike  were  astounded 
to  read  (E&P,  Jan.  16)  that  “city  man¬ 
agers  are  prone  to  be  better  news  sources 
than  mayors,  city  hall  reporters  find  in 
many  cases.” 

Not  that  Mr.  Erwin  cited  very  many 
cases  on  which  he  based  his  sweeping  con¬ 
clusion.  With  council-manager  cities  num- 
l>ering  1,583,  the  eight  newsmen  he  quoted 
hardly  constitute  a  (|uorum. 

With  such  scant  and  divergent  data  to 
go  on,  it  would  appear  that  Mr.  Erwin’s 
theories  about  city  managers  as  news 
sources  are  about  as  theoretical  as  the  city 
manager  system  of  government  itself. 

What  does  he  mean,  for  instance,  when 
he  says  that  “most  city  managers  have 
received  professional  training  for  their 
posts  and  their  education  has  included 
thorough  schooling  in  the  right  of  the 
people  to  know”?  What  is  a  professionally 
trained  city  manager? 

The  only  clariBcation  in  the  article  is 
that  given  by  one  of  the  newsmen  who 
said:  “Aex  was  a  professional  (he  was 
in  Newburgh  before  he  came  back  here) 
...”  Letting  that  definition  go  unchal¬ 
lenged,  Mr.  Erwin  seems  to  agree  that  a 
city  manager  becomes  a  professional  sim¬ 
ply  by  moving  from  one  city  to  another. 

Toledo,  which  has  had  two  professional 
city  managers  of  that  variety,  has  found 
that  local  men,  whether  they  be  elected 
mayors  or  home-grown  city  managers,  are 
much  more  responsive  to  the  people — and 
to  the  city  hall  reporters — whom  they 
know. 

Joe  Knack 

City  Editor,  Toledo  (O.)  Blade 


PROOF 

Your  editorial  “Proof  Is  In  The  Pud¬ 
ding”  (January  30)  wherein  you  say  “Re¬ 
tailers  .  .  .  know  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  works”  recalls  to  mind  the  story  of 
the  old  negro  woman  who,  looking  at  her 
brood  of  children,  said  “Mah  husband 
believes  that  all  these  13  children  are 
hissen,  but  only  I  KNOWS.” 

There  is  all  the  difference  l)etween 
knowledge  and  surmise. 

If,  as  Editor  &  Publisher  said,  retailers 
— the  men  on  the  front  line  of  selling — 
know  that  newspaper  advertising  works 
(and  all  newspapermen  know  that  Editor 
&  Publisher  is  right),  are  not  newspapers 
doing  a  poor  and  indifferent  job  in  getting 
documented  cases  of  “returns  per  dollar 
spent”  from  newspaper  advertising? 

We  in  the  CDNPA  have  a  (DOCU¬ 
MENTED)  case  history  of  where  an  ad, 
costing  $10(X),  brought  a  direct,  traceable 
return  of  $175.()(X)  of  orders. 

How  many  American  and  Canadian 
newspapers  can  match  or  surpass  this? 
There,  indeed,  would  be  the  proof  of  the 
pudding — if  done  on  a  national  scale  it 
would  be  a  formidible  and  conclusive  argu¬ 
ment. 

Why  don’t  we  determine  to  get  a  multi¬ 
plicity  of  such  DOCUMENTED  cases? 

I.  H.  Macdonald 

General  Manager, 

Canadian  Daily  Newspaper 

Publishers  Association. 

Toronto  1,  Canada 

*  *  * 

Regarding  your  January  30  editorial: 
C’mon.  fellas,  the  “old  cliche”  is  not 
“proof  is  in  the  pudding,”  but  “proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.” 

That  rumbling  noise  is  Cervantes  tossing 
in  his  tomb. 

Nolan  Porterfield 

SPECIALIST  FOUR 
Army  of  the  United  States 
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The  NewYorkTimes 
Expands  Its 
News  Service 


Starting  March  1,  The  New  York  Times  News  Service  will 
increase  its  usefulness  to  participating  newspapers. 

Now  all  clients— coast  to  coast  and  throughout  Canada— 
will  be  served  directly  by  The  Times. 

In  addition,  the  content  of  the  News  Service  daily  file  is 
being  enlarged.  Initially,  this  will  include  nine  columns  — 
three  a  week  by  three  of  the  top  commentators  of  The  Times : 

C.  L.  Sulzberger— “Foreign  Affairs”;  Arthur  Krock— 

“In  The  Nation,”  and  James  Reston— “Washington.” 

Over  the  years.  The  New  York  Times  News  Service  has  grown  to 
where  it  now  serves  56  newspapers,  including  21  outside 
the  United  States.  It  provides  them  with  more  than  20,000  words 
each  night,  gathered  from  all  over  the  world  by  a  staff  that 
is  second  to  none. 

The  current  expansion  is  designed  to  make  the 
News  Service  of  still  more  value  to  its  clients.  Ask  about 
availability  in  your  territory. 

Nettr  IJork  Sinter  1  news  service 

Bruce  Rae,  editor-manager 
Times  Square,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


Every  Saturday  Since  1884 


Editor  &  Publisher 

THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


Editors  Slash  At  Comics  Sale 
To  Advertising  Agencies 

Some  Syndicates,  Cartoonists  tendance  in  the  five  years  since 

’  the  NCC  was  formed.) 

rv  r  I  C  ]  ¥T  “Now,  mind  you,  it’s  not  that 

Dcieinl  Secondary  nights  Use  I  wish  to  make  Ufe  miserable 


By  Ray  Elrwin 

Secondary  rights  to  comics 
were  discussed,  debated,  defiated 
ud  defended  at  a  frank  and 
forthright  but  friendly  session 
of  the  Newspaper  Comics  Coun¬ 
cil  Feb.  5. 

Editors  vigorously  lashed  a 
growing  tendency  to  sell  comics 
characters  for  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns,  although  most  of  them 
agreed  they  do  not  object  to 
sale  of  toys  designed  after  the 
characters. 

Practice  Defeiaded 

Some  syndicate  managers  and 
cartoonists  defended  the  adver¬ 
tising  practice  on  the  grounds 
that  such  advertising  copy  is 
carefully  controlled  and  that  the 
comics  characters  actually  are 
j  promoted  and  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  increased  by  the  ad  cam- 
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Peanuts  for  Falcons 


paigns.  They  charged  editors  cut 
comics  strips  down  in  size  so 
much  they  are  virtually  illegible 
for  older  readers  and  that  news¬ 
paper  publishers  refuse  to  pay 
enough  for  the  strips  to  have 
secondary  rights  given  them. 
Lack  of  proper  promotion  of 
comics  by  newspapers  also  was 
charged. 

“How  Greedy  Can  You  Get?” 
was  the  subject  of  a  speech  by 
Philip  W.  Porter,  Sunday  and 
feature  editor,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer. 

In  one  of  the  replies,  Maurice 
T.  (Moe)  Reilly,  executive  vice- 
president,  Chicago  Tribune-New 
York  News  Syndicate,  proposed 
the  question  be  changed  to: 
“How  Tight-Fisted  Can  You 
Newspaper  Publishers  Remain?” 

In  opening  his  prepared 
speech,  Mr.  Porter  explained 
how  he  and  Walter  Lister,  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Bulletin  and  chairman  of 
the  Newspaper  Comics  Council, 
decided  on  the  subject  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  He  said: 

‘Peanuts’  Deal 

“When  Editor  &  Pubushoi 
last  Dec.  12  came  out  with  a 
headline  which  said  ‘Ford  Signs 
Peanuts’  followed  by  details, 
your  chairman,  Walter  Lister, 
infuriated  by  the  Christmas 
spirit,  seized  the  telephone, 
called  me,  and  bellowed:  ‘Did 
you  read  in  E&P  about  the  new 
form  of  payola?’ 

“  ‘Yes,’  I  replied.  ‘Nuts  to 
Ford.’ 

“  ‘Well,  nuts  to  you,  too  — 
what  do  you  think  of  it?’  asked 
Walter. 

“  ‘I  think  it  stinks,’  said  I. 

“  ‘So  do  I,’  he  agfre^.  ‘Will 
you  put  the  blast  on  it  at  the 
Feb.  5  meeting  of  the  Comics 
Council?  Maybe  we  can  shark 
up  a  crowd.’  ” 

(They  did.  There  were  nearly 
100  persons  present,  largest  at- 
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tendance  in  the  five  years  since 
the  NCC  was  formed.) 

“Now,  mind  you,  it’s  not  that 
I  wish  to  make  life  miserable 
for  Larry  Rutman  of  United 
Features,  which  committed  this 
foul  deed,  nor  to  prevent  Charley 
Schultz,  the  creator  of  ‘Pea¬ 
nuts,’  from  making  a  million 
fast  bucks,”  assured  Mr.  Porter, 
whose  paper  is  a  longtime  user 
of  “Peanuts.”  “I  have  nothing 
personal  against  them.  It’s  the 
principle  of  the  thing  —  or  lack 
of  principle  —  that  bums  me.” 

He  said  “Peanuts”  is  a  first- 
rate  comic  and  that  it  should 
not  “degenerate  into  an  ad.” 

“Of  course,  I  realize  that  our 
revered  friends  in  the  gray  flan¬ 
nel  suits  over  on  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue,  holed  up  in  their  dream 
worlds  after  three-hour,  four- 
martini  lunches,  will  not  agree 
that  any  ad  can  be  degenerate, 
but  in  our  Galahad-like  editorial 
world,  we  often  tangle  with  the 
business  office,  and  try  to  keep 
them  on  their  side  of  the  street,” 
he  asserted. 

liUte  for  (irusade 

Mr.  Porter  admitted  it  was 
late  to  be  starting  a  crusade, 
remarking  that  A1  Capp  “has 
been  making  a  business  out  of 
comic  characters  in  ads  for  a 
good  many  years.”  He  warned 
that  radio- TV  people  will  charge 
newspaper  with  “payola”  if  a 
moral  issue  is  not  made  of  the 
secondary  sales. 

Mr.  Porter  quoted  Mr.  Lister 
as  fearing  that  columnists  will 
be  next  to  be  gpving  advertising 
testimonials. 

“It’s  comforting  to  know  that 
not  all  syndicates  feel  it  is  right 
to  sell  secondary  rights  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  said  Mr.  Porter.  “In 
fact,  some  of  them  are  as  hot 
against  it  as  I  and  those  other 
editors  are.  Perhaps  that  is  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  have  a  hot 
comic  strip  to  be  seduced  by  the 
advertisers,  but  I  prefer  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  because  they  see  the 
issue  cleanly  and  realize  that 
in  the  long  run  it  is  the  editorial 
side  of  the  newspapers  which 
have  built  certain  comics  to 
their  present  eminence.” 

(Continued  on  page  64) 


Al  C«pp 

Most  Editors 
Vote  Loud  ^No* 

The  McClure  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate,  as  a  service  to  the  news¬ 
paper  industry,  is  conducting  a 
poll  of  800  newspaper  editors  to 
learn  their  attitudes  towards 
secondary  rights  to  comic  strip 
characters. 

Vicepresident  John  Osenenko 
said  130  replies  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  to  date  to  two  ques¬ 
tions:  “1 )  Are  you  for  or  against 
the  use  of  comic  features  on 
television?  2)  Are  you  for  or 
against  the  use  of  comic  strip 
characters  in  national  advertis¬ 
ing?” 

Answering  the  first  question, 
19%  of  the  editors  were  for, 
55%  were  against  and  26%  did 
not  care,  meaning  that  74%  of 
the  editors  expressing  an  opin¬ 
ion  were  against  use  on  TV.  An¬ 
swering  the  second  question, 
15%  were  for,  59%  against, 
26%  don’t  care,  meaning  79% 
of  those  expressing  an  opinion 
were  against  use  in  ads. 

Editors  against  such  use 
gave  as  reasons:  1)  Dilutes  ex¬ 
clusivity;  2)  distorts  character 
recogniton;  3)  newspapers  built 
up  the  cluiracters  and  should 
not  give  them  away.  Chief  rea¬ 
son  expressed  by  the  “for”  edi¬ 
tors  was  promotional  value  of 
usage  on  TV  and  in  ads. 
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Williams  to  Retire; 
Smith  Succeeds  Him 


Stanford  Smith  will  become 
general  manager  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  on  Aug.  1. 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager  since  July  1,  1939,  has 
set  the  date  of  his  retirement 
as  July  31  but  will  continue  in 
a  consultant  capacity  for  two 
years  beyond  that  date.  He  will 
be  65  on  July  28. 


Cranston  Williams 


Mr.  Williams’  retirement  is 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
a  contract  he  sigrned  with  the 
Board  of  Directors  in  1951,  it 
was  announced  by  D.  Tennant 
Bryan  of  the  Richmond  News¬ 
papers,  AN  PA  president. 

Notice  of  the  change  in  com¬ 
mand  at  headquarters  went  to 
member;  Thursday  after  Mr. 
Williams  had  returned  from  a 
California  meeting  of  the  board 
and  a  visit  with  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  (Story  on  page  12). 

Both  Mr.  Williams  and  Mr. 
Smith  are  Georgians  and  both, 
during  their  early  careers, 
worked  on  the  Augusta  news¬ 
papers.  Mr.  Smith  became  as¬ 
sistant  to  Mr.  Williams  on  Aug. 
1,  1953,  after  having  been  secre¬ 
tary-manager  of  the  Georgia 
Press  Association  for  six  years. 

Mr.  Smith,  a  University  of 
Georgia  graduate  and  an  in¬ 
fantry  major  in  W'orld  War  II, 
served  a  term  as  president  of 
the  Newspaper  Association  Man¬ 
agers,  sponsors  of  National 
Newspaper  Week.  He  is  active 
in  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

Before  coming  to  ANPA,  Mr. 
Williams  had  been  secretary- 
manager  of  the  Southern  News¬ 


paper  Publishers  Association  for 
15  years.  At  ANPA  he  succeeded 
Lincoln  B.  Palmer,  who  had 
served  as  general  manager  for 
34  years. 

Mr.  Williams  said  that  he  and 
Mrs.  Williams  plan  to  move  to 
their  new  home  at  Lynchburg, 
Virginia,  some  time  after  Aug.  1. 

Ser>'ice  (Jled 

ANPA  is  fortunate,  Mr. 
Bryan  said  in  his  announce¬ 
ment,  to  have  Stanford  Smith, 
with  seven  years  experience  in 
ANPA,  take  over  from  Cranston 
Williams. 

“The  success  of  ANPA  in 
serving  its  membership,”  the 
president  said,  “has  been  large¬ 
ly  due  to  the  wisdom,  drive  and 
immense  capacity  of  Cranston 
Williams  to  foresee  problems  af¬ 
fecting  the  business  of  newspa¬ 
per  publishing  and  to  find  solu¬ 
tions  to  those  problems.” 

• 

Educators’  Key 
Given  to  Wi|s;gins 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

James  Russell  Wiggins  and 
the  teacher  who  inspired  him  to 
want  to  know,  Mrs.  Ethel  Gower 
of  Stillwater,  Minn.,  received 
the  1960  Golden  Key  Awards, 
Feb.  13,  at  the  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators. 

Mr.  Wiggins  is  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  and  president  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors.  He  nominated  Mrs.  Gower 
as  the  teacher  who  most  influ¬ 
enced  his  career.  In  her  English 
classes,  he  said,  he  discovered  a 
love  for  words  and  expression 
that  took  him  high  in  journal¬ 
ism,  even  though  he  never  went 
on  to  college. 

Mr.  Wiggins  was  cited  by  the 
Golden  Key  Council  for  his 
championship  of  the  public’s 
“right  and  responsibility  to 
know  truth.” 

• 

J.  Ralph  Snyder 

J.  Ralph  Snyder,  74,  retired 
publisher  of  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune,  died  Feb.  11  at  his 
home  in  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Flor¬ 
ida.  He  became  board  chairman 
in  1953  and  his  brother,  H.  B. 
Snyder,  became  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  A  son.  Jack,  is  business 
manager  of  the  Post-Tribune 
and  a  son-in-law,  Dale  E.  Belles 
Jr.,  is  assistant  editor. 


2  Portia  ad 
Papers  Seek 
New  Staffers 


Stanford  Smith 


Help  wanted  ad\(‘rti8ing  ft, 
editorial  personnel  to  replu; 
guild  members  who  .ire  honoring 
picket  lines  in  the  14th  week  of 
a  stereotypers’  strike  was  pls^d 
this  week  by  the  P  ortland  Orr- 
gonian  and  Oregon  JmmaJL 

In  an  ad  which  appears  in  this 
issue  of  E&P,  the  personnel  de¬ 
partments  of  the  two  news¬ 
papers,  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lishing  joint  editions  since  last 
Nov.  10,  offer  permanence  of 
employment  and  moving  ex¬ 
penses  for  applicants  who  are 
selected  for  interviews. 


Hearst  Favors 
More  News  of 
Latin  America 


Two  classes  of  employneat 
are  open:  copy  desk,  at  M88.75 
a  week,  and  reporters,  at  $1S1  a 
week.  These  are  the  prevailiag 
scales  in  the  guild  contract 
which  still  has  several  months 
to  run. 


William  Randolph  Hearst  Jr. 
encouraged  the  editors  of  Hearst 
Newspapers  this  week  to  open 
their  columns  to  more  news 
about  Latin  America  by  supply¬ 
ing  a  series  of  reports  on  his 
own  tour  south  of  the  U.  S. 
border. 

In  a  conversation  with  Rob¬ 
erto  Marinho,  director  of  O 
Globo  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Mr. 
Hearst  said  he  would  make  a 
special  point  of  enlisting  the 
support  of  his  fellow  publishers 
in  the  opening  of  more  avenues 
of  understanding  between  North 
and  South  America. 

Mr.  Hearst  is  writing  articles 
from  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Uru¬ 
guay,  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru, 
Panama  and  Mexico.  He  is  ac¬ 
companied  on  the  tour  by  Bob 
Considine. 


Priority  Status 


Under  National  Labor  Rsli- 
tions  Board  rulings,  peims 
hired  during  a  strike  situation 
obtain  priority  status.  Serail 
guild  members  have  already  le- 
tumed  to  work  at  the  Porflud 


Mr.  Marinho  said  he  felt  the 
U.  S.  press  was  indifferent  to 
news  of  developments  in  Latin 
America.  As  far  as  the  great 
majority  of  U.  S.  citizens  is 
concerned,  he  told  Mr.  Hearst, 
“we  still  continue  to  be  a  vague 
group  of  republics  without  con¬ 
sistency,  who  amuse  themselves 
by  holding  revolutions  under 
the  more  or  less  disinterested 
eyes  of  a  lazy  population.” 

Mr.  Hearst  said,  in  reply: 
“Our  papers  are  just  as  guilty 
in  their  lack  of  proper  coverage 
as  the  others.  The  news  services 
may  or  may  not  provide  us  with 
sufficient  Latin  American  news 
—on  that  I  cannot  comment. 
The  important  thing  is  that  the 
news  is  not  getting  into  the  pa¬ 
pers.  Our  press  in  general  is 
responsible  for  this  situation.” 
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papers. 

The  present  plan  is  to  ressae 
separate  publication  of  the 
Oregonian  and  Journal,  eachii 
its  own  plant,  as  soon  as  ide- 
quate  editorial  personnel  s 
recruited  and  some  new  madm- 
ery  installations  are  comptaW. 
The  joint  editions  have  beo 
published  in  the  Oregonian  pint 
which  was  equipped  with  tape 
operated  typesetting  machiMS 

Several  Linotype  Comets  hr 
TTS  operation  are  being  » 
stalled  in  the  Journal  pint 
publisher  William  W.  Knifkt 
announced  this  week.  -Abes 
$150,000  is  being  .spent  on  tk 
project,  he  said. 

The  Oregonian’s  publisbfrl 
Michael  J.  Frey,  said  an 
had  been  placed  for  one  MAJi| 
automatic  stereo  plate-caitkl 
machine  for  delivery  by  April 
Manning  of  this  equipment  w 
an  issue  in  the  breakdown  d 
negotiations  betw’een  the  po¬ 
lishers  and  the  stereotypO 
union.  The  union  wanted  a  ffl•^ 
man  crew.  The  machine  i» 
signed  for  one-man  operatkn. 

(For  story  of  operatioa  of 
automatic  machines  in  U.S.  l»o 
Canadian  newspaper  plants,  ss 
page  49.) 

The  combined  operation  of  tk 
{Continued  on  ]>age  67) 
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Editors  and  Scientists  Probe 
Rej)orters’  Language  Barrier 


Problem  of  Use  of  Analogies 
Explored  in  Seminar  Discussion 


By  J<»iin  Meehan 

Louisvillb,  Ky. 
When  it  comes  to  science  news, 
•nhe  English  language  isn’t  self- 
explanatory.” 

That  remark  by  James  S. 
Pope  Sr.,  executive  editor  of  the 
Courier- Joiimal  and  Louisville 
Times,  set  the  stage  for  the 
science  news  workshop  here 
(Feb.  8  and  9). 

About  25  Midwestern  and 
Soathem  newspaper  executives 
and  a  like  number  of  speakers 
took  part.  The  event  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  two  newspapers 
and  the  University  of  Louis- 
tille,  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 
Why  the  workshop? 

The  reasons  became  clear  al¬ 
most  as  soon  as  the  session  be¬ 
gan. 

Effective  Conununications 

What’s  going  on  in  the  ex¬ 
ploding  world  of  science?  How 
best  can  the  source  of  scientific 
information  be  tapped?  How  can 
science  stories  best  be  told  to 
newspaper  readers? 

In  short,  the  old  question  of 
effective  communications.  This 
time  in  a  scientific  setting. 

Some  of  the  communications 
lag  must  be  laid  to  the  scientists, 
U.  of  L.’s  president.  Dr.  Philip 
Davidson,  said  in  welcoming  re¬ 
marks. 

“Brilliant  though  scientists 
may  be,  they  are  not  always 
articulate  and  many  of  them 
liave  an  innate  modesty  that 
makes  them  reluctant  to  talk 
about  their  work  to  the  general 
public  (or  reporters),”  Dr. 
Davidson  said. 

William  P.  Steven,  executive 
(ditor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
ud  Tribune,  said  reporters  need 
time  for  thorough  background 
study  in  science.  This  leads  to 
more  effective  reporting,  he 
stressed,  because  "scientists  are 
busy  men.  They  don’t  have  time 
t®  conduct  basic  seminars  in 
stience  for  newsmen  (who  come 
to  interview  them).” 


whose  interests  and  intelligence 
equip  him  for  explaining  new 
things.” 

Then  the  reporter  must  be 
given  a  chance  to  meet  those 
who  become  science  sources  and 
visit  universities  and  other 
science  centers. 

The  reporter  must  be  "per¬ 
mitted  to  subscribe  to  any  scien¬ 
tific  journals  he  will  even  look 
at”  and  allowed  to  attend  meet¬ 
ings  of  learned  societies,  he 
added. 

Mr.  Steven  said  surveys  of 
a  story  in  a  series  about  the 
International  Geophysical  Year 
that  his  paper  ran  showed  30% 
of  readers  read  the  entire  story. 

Even  with  competent  cover¬ 
age,  the  science  reporter  is  in 
a  position  like  that  of  the  duck 
hunter  who  spots  100,000  ducks 
when  he  has  only  five  shells, 
Mr.  Steven  said.  There  are  that 
many  more  stories  to  be  had 
than  are  written,  he  said. 

In  view  of  this,  editors  were 
cautioned  about  rushing  stories 
on  developments  still  being 
tested. 

The  trick  in  this  thing  is  to 
determine  significance  of  minor 
developments  and  then  to  disci¬ 
pline  yourself  and  your  staff 
to  wait  until  scientists  are  ready 

SCIENCE  CLASS— At  front  table, 
left  to  right,  at  University  of  Louis¬ 
ville  science  news  workshop  are: 
Robert  P.  Clark,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  science  reporter;  Tom 
Fesperman,  Charlotte  Observer 
managing  editor;  and  Charles  E. 
Glover,  Dayton  News  managing 
editor. 


to  say  flatly  what  the  (final) 
development  is,”  he  said. 

I’rofesBom  Tell  of  Advanree 

The  editors  heard  professors 
of  four  science  departments  at 
U.  of  L.  point  up  some  com¬ 
plexities  of  science  coverage  and 
explain  advances  in  their  fields. 

Dr.  Donald  M.  Bennett,  phys¬ 
ics  department,  explained  the 
language  problem  that  exists 
when  a  physicist  tries  to  explain 
his  work  to  a  layman.  He  said 
75%  of  the  effort  of  a  begin¬ 
ning  physics  student  is  devoted 
to  simply  learning  “the  lan¬ 
guage  of  physics.” 

Use  of  analogies  in  the  field 
is  often  impossible,  he  said. 

Editors  tried  their  own  hands 
at  scientific  reporting  the  first 
afternoon.  Groups  of  editors 
visited  scientific  activities  in  five 
areas  on  the  university  campus. 
The  editors  studied  story  value 
of  the  things  they  saw  and  re¬ 
ported  their  findings. 

Eugene  Patterson,  executive 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  Journal,  explained  his 
group’s  encounter  with  pure 
basic  research. 

Mr.  Patterson  said  they 
visited  a  modestly  furnished 
room  containing  a  "tube  like  a 
pine  sapling  about  four  feet 
long  .  .  .  with  things  that  look 
like  spark  plugs  on  top.”  The 
apparatus  produces  a  “metallic 
•steam”  that  clings  to  one  of  the 
“spark  plugs.” 

Basic  Research 

After  an  explanation  of  the 
process  by  Dr.  Nicholas  Mosto- 
vych,  Mr.  Patterson  said  the 
newsmen  pressed  for  the  “why” 
of  the  study  and  practical  ap¬ 
plications  of  it. 

The  study  concerns  heat¬ 
carrying  qualities  of  thin  metal¬ 


lic  films  at  different  tempera¬ 
tures.  Dr.  Mostovych  explained 
there  is  no  immediate  practical 
application.  Other  scientists 
might  later  apply  findings  to 
daily  living,  he  explained. 

Mr.  Patterson,  who  said  he 
was  astonished  when  the  pro¬ 
fessor  could  not  suggest  a  prac¬ 
tical  application,  said  he  was 
“a  little  bit  stronger  for  basic 
research  after  hearing  this  gen¬ 
tleman  today.” 

Although  he  didn’t  under- , 
stand  complete  scientific  details 
of  the  project,  Mr.  Patterson 
said  he  might  write  a  column 
about  the  encounter. 

He  found  that  Dr.  Mostovych 
is  a  native  of  the  Ukraine  and 
in  Russia  the  basic  scientist  is 
considered  at  the  top  of  the 
ladder. 

“Basic  research  is  much  like 
a  man  making  a  wheel  and  try¬ 
ing  to  determine  what  makes  it 
roll  instead  of  making  a  cart 
out  of  it,”  Mr.  Patterson  said. 

Other  reports  were  given 
about  the  “science  story”  visits 
by  Jenkin  L.  Jones,  editor  of 
the  Tulsa  Tribune;  Mason 
Walsh,  managing  editor  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald;  Eugene 
Pulliam  Jr.,  managing  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  News;  Wil¬ 
liam  Wyant  Jr.,  science  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  and  John  Popham, 
managing  editor  of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times. 

‘.Scientific  Illiteracy' 

Dr.  Paul  B.  Sears,  director  of 
the  conservation  program  at 
Yale  University,  said  Americans 
need  more  knowledge  of  science 
to  combat  “growing  spiritual 
apathy”  and  “widespread  scien¬ 
tific  illiteracy.” 

The  two  weaknesses  are  re¬ 
lated,  according  to  Dr.  Sears. 
“Scientific  literacy  would  not 
only  permit  people  to  see  their 
problems  in  a  realistic  light  but 
to  sense  their  challenge  and  get 
pleasure  in  meeting  it,”  he  said. 

If  science  fundamentals  are 
not  known,  he  said,  reports 
(Continued  on  page  66) 
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plants,*  Steven  warned  there  is 

JO  shortcut  to  science  coverage. 

.  iiw  must  start  with  a  full- 
tion  time  science  reporter,”  he  said. 
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Cuba’s  Freedom  Curbs  Protested 


By  Campbell  Watson 


Los  Angeles 
Cuban  jjovernment  restric¬ 
tions  on  press  freedom  which 
have  been  imposed  under  the 
Fidel  Castro  regime  were  con¬ 
demned  in  a  resolution  adopted 
■  by  the  California  Newspaper 
I^blishers  Association  here  this 
week. 

The  resolution  urged  CNPA’s 
400  member  newspapers  and  the 
entire  nation’s  press  to  “plead 
the  cause  of  the  free  press  of 
Cuba  for  all  men  to  read.” 

Cuba’s  required  “clarifying 
statements”  are  opposed  to  the 
press  liberties  guaranteed  by 
that  country’s  constitution  and 
laws,  the  resolution  stated.  The 
Havana  Avance  “was  seized  by 
the  government  through  the 
newspaper  employees”  when  it 
refused  to  attach  such  disclaim¬ 
ers  and  Jorge  Zamas,  editor, 
was  forced  to  flee  Cuba,  the 
resolution  noted. 

CNPA’s  annual  convention 
sessions  here  also  provided  a 
series  of  new  records.  Carroll 
Parcher,  Glendale  News-Press 
and  president,  reported  a  regis¬ 
tration  in  excess  of  750,  a  lunch¬ 
eon  gathering  of  1,000  persons, 
and  936  entries  in  the  annual 
awards  competitions. 

Officers  Named 

Stanley  F.  Wakefield,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Oakdale  Leader,  was 
elected  president.  A.  W.  Bram- 
well,  Chico  Enterprise,  and 
Ralph  H.  Turner,  Temple  City 
Times,  were  named  vicepresi¬ 
dents.  Jack  Craemer,  managing 
editor,  San  Rafael  Independent- 
Journal,  became  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

A  Red  China  issue  ran 
through  the  convention  but 
never  emerged  to  resolution 
status.  A  proposal  to  endorse 
Governor  Edmund  G.  (Pat) 
Brown’s  statewide  water  plan 
was  tabled. 

The  United  States’  policy  to¬ 
ward  Cuba  projected  itself  into 
the  session  with  Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon,  who  turned  a 
gathering  of  1,000  into  a  press 
conference. 

Hope  that  the  CNPA’s  objec¬ 
tive  will  be  reached  in  seeking 
freedom  for  Cuba  was  expressed 
by  Mr.  Nixon.  The  government 
opposes  interference,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

The  government  does  not  feel 
Red  China  recognition  to  be 
proper  in  a  period  when  that 
country  is  continuing  a  series 
of  aggressive  actions  against  its 
neighbors,  Mr.  Nixon  also  said. 


WHATS  THE  PLAN? — J.  Leonard  Reinsch,  at  right,  director  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  Lot  Angeles  this  Summer,  tellt  tome 
of  the  plant  at  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  meeting. 
Listening,  left  to  right:  Wayne  Sargent,  DPI;  Cranston  Williams,  ANPA 
general  manager;  and  A.  W.  Bramwell,  Chico  Enterprise  publisher 
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mentioning  Korea,  Tibet  and 
India. 

Cranston  Williams,  general 
manager,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  was 
among  those  urging  a  move  for 
newsmen’s  visitations  to  Red 
China  in  the  convention  floor 
discussions. 

Tribute  to  the  benefits  re¬ 
ceived  from  talks  with  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  two  dailies  and 
six  weeklies  of  his  old  district 
when  he  first  entered  politics 
as  a  congressman  was  paid  by 
Mr.  Nixon  in  his  preliminary 
remarks. 

Newspapers  admittedly  cause 
politicians  some  bad  moments, 
he  confessed.  As  evidence  he 
nodded  to  his  wife,  Pat,  and  to 
Governor  Pat  Brown  and  re¬ 
ported  a  Chicago  Tribune  head¬ 
line  read:  “Can’t  Stand  Pat: 
Nixon.” 

News  Access  Pledged 

Governor  Brown  renewed  his 
news  access  pledge  in  addressing 
the  CNPA’s  family  night  gath¬ 
ering  with  elected  officials  of 
California.  A  misunderstanding 
had  emerged  because  of  instruc¬ 
tions  issued  to  state  departmen¬ 
tal  press  agents  that  they  must 
check  announcements  with  his 
office.  Ground  rules  had  to  be 
established  to  handle  these  23 
departmental  agents  who  are 
under  civil  service.  Governor 
Brown  said. 

A  convention  resolution  ex¬ 
pressed  appreciation  for  an  im¬ 
proved  state  election  law  passed 
^y  the  legislature  as  urged  in 
a  1969  CNPA  convention  resolu¬ 
tion.  Thanks  were  expressed  to 
the  legislative  leaders  and  to 
the  CNPA  Editors  Conference 
for  this  measure  speeding  up 
election  returns. 

CNPA  Services,  advertising 
affiliate,  was  dissolved  except  for 
a  final  accounting  at  the  mem¬ 
bership  meeting.  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Turner  reported  a 


$3,837  net  profit  for  1959  and  “Publishing  is  more  thu  t 
assets  of  $34,949.  business.  It’s  a  force,”  decland 

Weekly  CNPA  members  heard  Miss  Maggie  Pexton,  directocol 
Warren  Grieb,  of  Weekly  News-  advertising  and  sales  promothu 
paper  Representatives,  outline  for  the  May  Co.,  Los  Angela, 
plans  to  develop  representation.  Without  force  as  an  extn 
John  B.  Long,  general  man-  dimension,  controlled  circnlatta 
ager,  CNPA,  expressed  his  con-  newspaper  will  not  survive,  Mia 
tinued  belief  in  the  one  order-  Pexton  said.  She  suggested  t 
one  bill-one  check  plan  in  his  buildup  of  editorial  fires  ud 
report  to  the  convention.  entrance  into  a  new  age  of  n- 

“Your  general  manager  is  still  sponsibility. 
of  the  firm  belief  it  is  a  sound  “Static  metropolitan  cirenh- 
selling  method  for  national  ad-  tion  reflects  static  metropoUta 
vertising,  particularly  for  week-  population,”  Miss  Pexton  saii 
ly  newspapers,”  he  advised.  The  suburban  papers  —  irtidi 
CNPA  invested  $15,000  in  she  prefers  to  call  “the  net 
setting  up  the  service  company,  papers”  —  show  the  continned 
The  abandonment  came  after  30  growth  of  newspaper  reading, 
years  of  operation,  Mr.  Long  re-  Miss  Pexton  reported, 
ported.  “There  are  68  of  these  W 

papers  on  my  list,”  Miss  Pexton 
Re««ear«-h  Program  observed  in  a  slap  at  tk. 

Questioned  on  research,  Mr.  P«>Phets  who  claim  that  man; 
Williams  said  ANPA  expend!-  People  has  stopped  reading, 
tures  of  more  than  $500,000  Excellence 

mean  one-third  of  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  annual  budget  is  going  in-  The  Los  Angeles  Examm 
to  this  activity.  received  the  general  excelleaa 

ANPA  Research  Institute  is  prize  in  the  metropolitan  ^ 
authorized  to  engage  in  studies  sion  of  the  annual  competiboi 
of  all  fields  of  newspaper  pub-  of  the  California  NewaptpH 
lishing,  Mr.  Williams  said.  He  Publishers  Association, 
added,  with  a  smile,  that  some  Others  cited  for  general  a- 
editors  might  scream  if  research  cellence  in  their  circob^ 
into  news  fields  were  under-  classes  were  the  Orange  Dmi 
taken  now.  News  small  dailies;  Htmt 

Five  amendments  to  the  by-  News,  weeklies;  Maui  (Ha'wdB 
laws  were  voted.  These  resulted  News  and  Hawthorne  (N#tl| 
in  the  establishment  of  two  new  Independent,  out-of-state  ffi® 
types  of  members  —  provisional  bers. 

and  class  —  and  a  rewording  of  The  Los  Angeles  Times 
the  provision  on  who  may  be  a  the  trophy  donated  by  PoA 
voting  member.  A  provisional  Cone  &  Belding  advertilBg 
membership  is  open  only  to  bona  agency  for  community  serritt 
fide  newspapers  during  their  There  were  936  entries  in  tk 
three  years.  Class  memberships  CNPA  competition,  Awirt 
are  open  to  publications  which  Chairman  James  K.  Guthrie  R- 
do  not  qualify  as  newspapers  ported. 

of  general  circulation.  Gold  distinguished  senke 

,  „  cards  were  given  to  ThomaiH- 

^an  Papers  Barbara  Nm 

g  is  not  just  a  busi-  Press,  with  60  years;  Foii  A- 
/ertising  woman  told  Chatters,  Justus  F.  CraaRf' 
Mntrolled  circulation  Homer  D.  King,  Joseph 
during  convention  Knowland  Sr.  and  Walter  M«- 
denhall. 
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Suburban  Papers 

Publishing  is  not  just  a  busi¬ 
ness,  an  advertising  woman  told 
the  CNPA  controlled  circulation 
publishers  during  convention 


IN  EIGHT  MONTHS,  it  is  pUnn*d, 
tli«  Pu»blo  (Colo.)  Star-Journal 
(•d  Chiat^ain  will  bo  housed  in 
Ait  $475,000  one-story  building, 
leeat^  near  a  shopping  center. 
H's  the  third  home  for  the  paper 
liace  Frank  S.  Hoag  Sr.  assumed 
iMdagement  58  years  ago.  At  88 
Im's  still  active  and  Frank  S.  Hoag 
Jr.  is  publisher.  In  the  plant  will 
be  an  eight-unit  Goss  press  with 
(gtor  cylinders  purchased  from 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times. 


BROADCAST  CENTER  costing 
$2, 000, 000-plus  will  be  erected  by 
the  Dallas  Morning  News  for  its 
illiliated  WFAA  radio  and  TV  sta¬ 
tions,  adjacent  to  the  monumental 
News  Building  at  Young  and 
Houston. 


EXPANSION  of  the  Vl^indsor 
(Ont.)  Star  building  will  provide 
a  mechanical  section  costing  $500,- 
000.  Presses  for  full  color  printing 
have  been  ordered  from  Crabtree 
end  Sens  of  Leeds,  Eng.  for  de¬ 
livery  in  July,  1961. 


SECOND  PHASE  of  construction 
of  the  Palm  Beach  (Fla.)  Post- 
Times  plant  is  a  two-story  build¬ 
ing  that  adds  42,000  square  feet 
of  space  to  the  24,000  in  present 
plant.  Publisher  John  H.  Perry  Jr. 
appointed  Howard  Chilton,  local 
architect,  for  the  job.  Target  date 
for  completion  of  million-dollar 
project  is  Nov.  I.  Presses  installed 
in  1958  will  be  improved. 


Zoo  Safari 
Tops  Events 
For  ‘125th’ 


Toledo,  Ohio 

The  Blade  will  mark  its  125th 
year  of  publication  with  a  con¬ 
tinuing  program  of  special  pro¬ 
jects  in  news  coverage  and  com¬ 
munity  service  through  1960. 

“In  its  first  century  and  a 
quarter  the  Blade  has  grown 
immeasurably  in  its  capacity  to 
bring  world  horizons  to  the 
doorstep  of  its  readers  and  to 
create  national  and  interna¬ 
tional  awareness  of  the  Toledo 
area.  We  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  observe  our  anniversary 
year  than  by  emphasizing  this 
growth  through  new  attain¬ 
ments  in  service  in  both  areas,” 
Paul  Block  Jr.,  publisher,  said. 

The  newspaper  will  build  a 
celebration  climax  on  the  125th 
anniversary  of  its  first  issue 
on  Dec.  19,  1835,  with  Anniver¬ 
sary  Year  projects  growing  out 
of  special  assignments  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  its  news  staff,  additions 
to  the  editorial  variety  of  the 
paper  and  community  service 
activities  affecting  Toledo  and 
its  circulation  area. 

Animal  Expedition 

First  project  to  be  announced 
is  a  Blade  Safari  to  British 
Guiana  to  collect  animals,  rep¬ 
tiles,  birds  and  other  specimens 
for  the  Toledo  Zoo. 

The  first  collecting  expedition 
ever  undertaken  specifically  for 
the  Toledo  Zoo  will  be  led  by 
Larry  (Jungle  Larry)  Tetzlaff, 
big  game  hunter  and  animal 
trainer.  He  will  be  accompanied 
by  Lou  Klewer,  the  Blade’s  out¬ 
door  writer;  Philip  Skeldon,  zoo 
director  and  past  president  of 
the  American  Association  of 
Zoological  Parks  and  Aquari¬ 
ums,  and  Dan  Danford,  curator 
of  mammals  at  the  zoo.  The 
group  will  leave  Toledo  March 
21. 

Mr.  Klewer  has  roamed  from 
Alaska  to  the  Antarctic  and 
through  Europe,  Africa  and 
Australia.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Explorers  Club  of  New  York 
City.  His  outdoor  column  be¬ 
gan  in  the  Blade  37  years  ago. 

The  Blade  was  created  in 
1835  by  a  group  of  citizens  who 
felt  that  a  strong  newspaper 
was  needed  to  help  realize  the 
growth  envisioned  for  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  some  1,200  persons  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Maumme  River 
on  Lake  Erie.  Initially  a  weekly, 
the  Blade  became  tri-weekly  by 
1846  and  made  its  first  appear¬ 
ance  as  a  daily  two  years  later. 


Medaris  Asks 
Digging  into 
Space  Policy 


HEADLINE  HUNT  will  be  second¬ 
ary  to  the  main  purpose  of  the 
safari  which  the  Toledo  Blade  is 
sponsoring  with  the  Toledo  Zoo. 
Lawrence  Tetzlaff,  right,  shows  the 
route  in  remote  British  Guiana 
country  he  will  follow  with  Lou 
Klewer,  left.  Blade  outdoor  writer, 
and  Phil  Skeldon,  Zoo  director,  to 
gather  rare  specimens  for  the  zoo 
collection. 

Chinese  Jail 
UPI  Reporter 

Bill  Yim,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  reporter  who  went  into 
Red  China  on  an  assignment 
last  July,  has  been  imprisoned 
there  on  spy  charges. 

The  news  of  Yim’s  where¬ 
abouts  came  out  this  week  in  a 
Commimist  newspaper  which 
circulates  in  Hong  Kong.  The 
New  China  News  Agency  re¬ 
ported  he  had  been  sentenced  for 
a  year  for  allegedly  spying.  He 
is  a  Chinese  national  who  was 
bom  in  Shanghai  25  years  ago 
but  he  had  lived  in  Hong  Kong 
since  he  was  a  child. 

Earnest  Hoberecht,  UPI  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
for  Asia,  said  he  had  sent  Yim 
to  interview  William  Downey 
who  had  been  given  special  per¬ 
mission  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  visit  his  brother,  John, 
one  of  five  Americans  held  in 
Red  China. 

“He  went  into  Communist 
China  with  the  full  agreement 
and  cooperation  of  the  officials,” 
Mr.  Hoberecht  said.  “Apparent¬ 
ly  he  was  thro^v^l  in  jail  and 
held  for  months  before  being 
tried  on  trumped-up  charges.” 

The  news  report  indicated 
Yim  had  been  picked  up  nine 
days  after  he  entered  Red  China 
from  Hong  Kong.  He  pleaded 
guilty  to  spying,  the  news  agen- 
cv  said,  and  was  sentenced  Jan. 
31. 

Specifically,  according  to  this 
report,  Yim  was  accused  of  col¬ 
lecting  political  and  military  in¬ 
telligence  and  employing  mone¬ 
tary  means  to  buy  over  person¬ 
nel  in  a  hotel. 


Columbus,  Ohio 
Maj.  Gen.  John  B.  Medaris, 
the  Army's  space  chief  who  re¬ 
tired  recently,  would  like  to  see 
“some  good  old-fashioned  dig¬ 
ging”  by  newspapers  to  get  at 
the  truth  of  the  space-missile 
policy  controversy. 

Gen.  Medaris,  a  native  Ohioan, 
spoke  to  the  members  of  Ohio  d.i_l  u-l- 

Newspaper  Association  at  their 

annual  meeting  here  Feb.  4-6.  PoRtics  and  Gov’l 
He  said  the  press  has  a  respon- 

sibility  to  get  all  the  facts  to  Editorship  Filled 
the  public  so  it  can  decide 

whether  we  are  in  competition  Sradv  Black.  Enaui 


CiNaNNin 
Brady  Black,  Enquirer  execn- 


with  the  Russians  in  a  rocket  tive  editor,  has  appointed  Ralph 

Holsinger  as  politics  and  gw- 
Dr.  Kevin  McCann,  president  emment  editor,  a  new  position, 
of  Defiance  College  who  is  a  For  the  last  four  years.  Mi. 
special  assistant  to  President  Holsinger  has  been  Washington 
Eisenhower,  told  the  publishers  correspondent  for  the  Doytm 
a  reappraisal  of  Russian  propa-  (O.)  Journal  Herald. 
ganda  is  in  order  because  people  He  will  coordinate  the  En- 
of  other  countries  are  more  im-  quirer  staff  in  this  field:  Philip 
pressed  with  our  granting  state-  Swatek,  Washington;  Dick  Kiik- 
hood  to  Hawaii  than  they  are  patrick ,  Columbus.  Mike  Mi- 
with  trips  to  the  moon  or  loney,  local  politics, 
whether  the  U.  S.  or  Russia  has  Mr.  Holsinger,  1941  Phi  Beta 
more  missiles.  Kappa  graduate,  of  Ohio  Wei- 


whether  the  U.  S.  or  Russia  has  Mr.  Holsinger,  1941  Phi  Beta 
more  missiles.  Kappa  graduate,  of  Ohio  Wei- 

leyan  University,  served  33 
Liled  for  Excellence  months  in  the  Army  in  Europe, 

The  Ohio  newspaper  meetings  then  joined  the  Piqua  (0.) 
drew  an  attendance  in  excess  Call  editorial  staff.  He  was  ad- 
of  375,  Executive  Director  Wil-  ministrative  assistant  to  Rep. 
liam  J.  Oertel  reported.  William  McCulloch  (R.  Ohio) 

The  Archbold  Buckeye  won  and  in  1951  joined  the  Daytos 
top  honors  in  the  under-2500  Journal  Herald.  He  earned  a 
population  class  in  general  ex-  ^ay  preacher’s  license  in  oolleft 
cellence  in  the  Osman  C.  Hooper  • 

Newspa^r  Show.  The  C/mpHn  ^  Foreign  Service 
Valley  Herald  won  m  the  2500-  o  .  i  t» 

5000  class  and  the  Kettering-  J'len  Switch  Po8t8 
Oakwood  Times  took  honors  in  Richard  Kasischke,  Associated 
the  over-5000  class  in  the  first  Press  chief  of  bureau  in  Vieim, 


year  it  has  entered. 


and  Lynn  Heinzerling,  Johis- 


In  his  report  as  president  of  nesburg  chief  of  bureau,  will 


the  association,  Frank  W.  Spen-  exchange  posts  about  April  L 
cer  of  the  Newark  Advocate  said  Kasischke  48  is  a  vet- 

the  mergers  of  newspapers  in  gran  of  the  AP  ’  Foreign  Sen- 
Ohio’s  three  largest  cities  —  igg  since  World  War  II  days  in  i 
Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Cleveland  London.  He  formerly  served  u 
were  acts  of  economic  neces-  chief  of  bureau  in  Prague  aad 
sity.  Since  1920,  he  said,  the  Moscow,  as  correspondent  in 
total  number  of  newspapers  in  Berlin  and  Bonn,  and  has  bea 
Ohio  has  declined  from  nearly  in  charge  at  Vienna  since  De 
800  to  fewer  than  400  but  “the  cember,  1955.  He  is  a  native  A 
400  remaining  ones  are  better,  st.  Joseph,  Mich, 
stronger  and  covering  more  Mr.  Heinzerling,  also  a  For 
news  than  in  the  past.”  eign  Service  veteran,  was  bMS 

Gardner  H.  Townsley,  Leba-  53  years  ago  in  Birming^un. 
non  Western  Star,  was  elected  Ohio,  and  attended  Akron  aad 
president  of  ONA.  Roger  H.  Ohio  Wesleyan  Universities  be- 
Ferger,  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  fore  going  to  work  for  the 
was  renamed  chairman  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  in  19& 
board  and  Louis  B.  SeHzer,  He  joined  the  AP  in  Cleveli* 
Cleveland  Press  and  News,  was  in  1933.  He  was  appointed  chi® 
elected  vicepresident.  of  bureau  at  Geneva  in  1948  and 

Raymond  E.  Dix,  Wooster  chief  of  the  new  JohannesbWf 
Daily  Record,  is  treasurer.  bureau  in  March,  1957. 
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WHICH  STORY 
STANDS  OUT? 


By  Reiman  (Pat)  Morin 

Special  <!urre«pondenl,  Asisociated  Press 

Basically,  of  course,  a  foreign  correspondent  is  just  a 
reporter  with  a  more  exotic  beat  than  the  one  he  covered 
at  home. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  picture.  By  the  nature  of  the 
assignment  some  of  his  experiences  are  unique.  He  runs 
into  peculiar  problems.  He  meets  more  high  drama,  in 
fact,  than  the  fiction  they  dream  up  about  him  on  the 
Lat^  Late  Show.  And  the  job  brings  with  it  a  special 
set  of  satisfactions  and  rewards. 

Sooner  or  later,  every  reporter  gets  the  question. 
What  is  the  most  interesting  story  you  ever  covered? 
What  stands  out  in  your  memory?” 

In  my  case,  there  is  only  one  answer — the  Far  East  in 
the  moment  before  Pearl  Harbor. 

This  “moment”  covered  more  than  five  years.  It  began 
in  the  mid-Thirties  and  ended  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  8, 
1941,  when  a  Japanese  colonel  opened  the  door  of  my 
hotel  room  in  Saigon  and  told  me  I  was  a  prisoner. 

Yet,  for  all  the  time  and  space  involved,  it  presents 
itself  to  me  as  a  single,  connected  story. 

For  it  w’as  during  those  years  that  the  tide  of  events, 
perceptibly  gathering  momentum,  swept  the  United 
States  and  Japan  inexorably  over  the  brink  war. 

In  that  period,  I  was  the  Associated  Press  correspond¬ 
ent  in  Tokyo.  However,  related  developments  took  me  to 
China,  Korea,  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  to  the  gold-and- 
green  islands  of  Indonesia,  and  finally  through  Malaya, 
Burma,  Thailand  to  Indo-China,  the  end  of  the  line. 

All  this  was  part  of  the  same  story,  each  event  a  thread 
in  the  fabric  of  the  history  of  that  tragic  time. 

But  let  me  go  back  a  bit . . . 

I  had  been  in  the  Orient  some  years  before,  studying  in 
Chinese  schools  and  working  on  a  newspaper  in  Shang¬ 
hai.  Then  I  came  home  to  a  general-assignments  job  on 
a  Los  Angeles  paper.  But  Kipling’s  British  soldier  was 
right:  “If  you’ve  ’eard  the  East  a-callin’,  you  won’t  never 
w  naught  else.”  I  wanted  to  go  back.  A  press  associa¬ 
tion  seemed  the  shortest  distance  between  two  points. 
Presently,  I  was  with  the  AP,  working  for  Brian  Bell,  a 
wonderful  bureau  chief  and  an  even  more  wonderful 
man.  {Continued  on  page  36) 


Top,  fhe  U.S.  Gunboot  Panay  just  before  it  was  bombed.  Center, 
Reiman  Morin,  chief  of  Bureau,  Tokyo,  in  1937.  Bottom,  Anti-British 
mob  menaces  Embassy  in  1939. 


Y&R  Buyer  Tells: 


How  Newspapers  Can 
Build  National  Ads 

Newspaper  publishers  must  a  full  page.  It  puts  the  cost  of 
give  their  representatives  sup-  the  campaign  out  of  line.  And 
port  they  are  not  now  receiving  premiums  range  from  30%  to 
to  build  national  advertising,  an  200%  over  black  and  white, 
important  buyer  declared  this  “When  the  Hi-Fi  full  color 
week.  preprint  was  introduced,  al- 

Warren  Bahr,  associate  me-  though  they  were  being  fur- 
dia  director  of  Young  &  Rubi-  nished  with  the  printed  paper, 
cam,  Inc.,  said  management  was  many  newspapers  wanted  to 
responsible  for  “fragmentizing”  charge  a  premium  instead  of 
newspapers  out  of  the  national  black  and  white  rates.  Asked 
advertising  field.  why,  they  explained  it  was  for 

Mr.  Bahr  was  interviewed  in  ‘impact  value.’  That,  however, 
advance  of  a  talk  before  the  seems  to  us  ridiculous,  since  it 
New  York  Chapter  of  the  would  mean  that  they  would 
American  Association  of  News-  have  to  charge  different  rates 
paper  Representatives  on  Feb.  for  every  ad  with  built-in  im- 
11.  pact. 

“Some  advertisers  have  dis-  “Publishers,  through  the  Bu- 
covered  they  can  do  very  well  reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  are 
without  newspapers,”  he  as-  spending  $2,000,000  a  year  to 
serted.  put  across  the  idea  that  ‘all 

business  is  local’.  They  don’t 

4  Changes  Suggested  seem  to  be  geared  to  think  na- 

Mr.  Bahr  suggested  these  tionally.” 

Ffl  changes:  of  Uniformity 

1.  Adopt  a  uniform  system  of 

volume  discounts.  “The  bane  of  every  newspa- 

2.  Adopt  uniform  procedures  P®r  salesmen  calling  on  agen- 

on  ROP  color  on  unit  size  and  cies,”  Mr.  Bahr  continued,  “is 
premiums.  to  try  to  answer  questions  re- 

3.  Alld^  position  requests  garding  the  differential  between 

from  major  national  adver-  national  and  local  rates;  what 
tisers.  kind  of  discount  structure  is 

4.  Give  up  “forced  combina-  available;  what  kind  of  pre- 

tions.”  mium  is  to  be  charged  for  color. 

Mr.  Bahr  belittled  the  Bell  If  one  publisher  provides  sat- 
and  Peabody  survey  of  media  isfactory  answers,  publishers 
buyers  which  emphasized  “poor  two,  three  and  four  and  five  re¬ 
salesmanship”  by  newspaper  fuse.  There  is  no  uniformity.” 
representatives.  (E&P,  Jan.  30,  Mr.  Bahr  described  the  Con- 
Page  15).  tinuity-Impact-Discount  (C-I-D) 

“A  salesman  is  simply  the  re-  plan  of  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
flection  of  the  product  he  is  Courier- Journal  and  Times  as 
selling,”  he  said.  “He  can  only  a  “step  in  the  right  direction.” 
do  what  his  management  tells  “It  is  logical  for  best  cus- 
him  he  can  do.”  tomers  to  enjoy  lower  rates”, 

“It  seems,”  Mr.  Bahr  said,  he  said.  “But  C-I-D  must  have 
“that  publishers  don’t  seem  to  the  support  of  many  more  news- 
be  looking  into  the  future.  They  papers  behind  it  to  make  it  ef- 
apparently  are  making  no  long-  fective  nationally.” 
range  selling  plans.  Unless  they  Mr.  Bahr  declared  that  “me- 
review  their  present  faults  and  chanical  problems”  was  given 
correct  them,  the  publishers  as  the  reason  why  requests  for 
may  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  preferred  positions  were  denied, 
they  are  no  longer  getting  any  “What  do  we  get?”,  he  asked, 
national  linage.  “our  big  national  ad  is  cluttered 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  with  small  ads  like  barnacles, 
not  have  a  national  medium.  There  must  be  some  way  that 
They  have  fragmentized  them-  newspapers  could  do  it  better, 
selves  into  their  own  local  mar-  The  large  ads  must  mean  profit 
kets.  Each  publisher  has  his  own  to  them.” 

different  rules  as  to  accepting  Mr.  Bahr  said  the  four  policy 
national  advertising.  steps  to  build  national  linage  in 

“Take,  for  instance,  a  case  newspapers  were  likewise  given 
where  an  advertiser  wants  to  in  an  analysis  of  media  pre¬ 
use  four-color  ROP.  The  agency  pared  by  Young  &  Rubicam  for 
finds  in  many  cases  the  only  its  clients, 
acceptable  unit  is  a  full  page.  “It  seems  inevitable  that  over 
But  the  advertiser  cannot  afford  the  next  five  years  the  newspa- 


Reps  Shown 
How  Share  of 
Ad  $$  Dips 

Chicaco 

Newspaper  representatives  of 
the  Chicago  Chapter,  AANE, 
this  week  were  taken  Itehind  the 
scenes  of  Needham,  Louis  A 
Brorby,  35-year-old  advertising 
agency,  and  what  they  saw  rels- 
tive  to  media  was  not  much  to 
cheer  about  as  far  as  newspa- 
pers  are  concerned. 

Blair,  Vedder  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  media  director,  re¬ 
vealed  the  agency’s  percentages 
in  use  of  m^ia  during  1959  as 
52.4%  broadcast,  37.4%  print, 
4.9%  trade  papers,  and  5.3% 
outdoor. 

“Our  pattern  of  billings  is 
comparable  with  that  of  the  top  ' 
25  advertising  agencies,”  Mr. 
Vedder  said.  His  agency  billed 
$38.4  million  last  year. 

Newspapers  dropped  to  8.6% 
of  print  media  in  ’59  as  con- 
pared  to  23.2%  in  1950.  Tw 
of  the  major  factors  accounting 
for  the  drop,  Mr.  Vedder  said, 
were  the  discontinuance  of  the 
Quaker  Oats  dog  food  account 
which  had  been  a  heavy  user  of 
color  comics  advertising  and  the 
transfer  of  “all”  detergent  from 
Monsanto  to  Lever  Bros.,  the 
latter  a  heavy  user  of  network 
TV.  Network  discounts  are  si 
much  as  25%,  Mr.  Vedder  said  ' 
In  a  more  favorable  li^t  for 
newspapers  he  cited  the  cumnt 
“People-to-People”  ad  campaign 
by  Oklahoma  Oil  Co.,  in  news¬ 
papers  in  Chicago,  Indianapolk 
downstate  Illinois  and  now  in 
Iowa.  (E&P,  Dec.  19,  page  18). 
He  also  said  there  would  liMj 
be  more  test  market  newspapw 
advertising  from  such  account! 
as  Johnson’s  Wax,  Lever  Broth 
ers’  products,  and  CampbdTs. 

“The  increased  need  for  deep 
advertising  penetration  in  maj« 
markets  make  newspapers 
highly  effective  weapon  for 
meeting  sales  competition,”  1* 
stated. 

He  related  the  newspaper  suc¬ 
cess  story  attained  by  “sfl" 
after  it  was  taken  over  by  Mon¬ 
santo,  with  full-page  ads  on  the 
back  sections  of  newspapo*. 
market  by  market.  By  19®, 
“all”  was  in  over  200  newsjn- 
pers,  using  up  to  17  insertim 
Newspaper  salesmen  make  per  market,  “all”  had  moroi 
calls  directly  to  Mr.  Bahr  on  into  third  place  behind  Tide  wi 
these  accounts,  and  he  receives  Cheer,  he  said, 
considerable  promotional  mate-  continued 

rial  from  newspapers.  Only  ghow  a  42%  gain  in  the  M 
about  4%  of  it  is  useful,  the  yct’s  share  of  the  market  si^ 
rest  apparently  prepared  by  going  to  TV,  but  is  still  in  thiid 
amateurs,  he  commented.  place. 

EDITOR  SC  PUBLISHER  for  February  13,  19* 


Warren  Bahr 

per  industry  will  reverse  its  tra¬ 
ditional  local  business  charac¬ 
teristic  and  make  an  aggressive 
effort  to  secure  more  national 
advertising”,  the  preface  stated. 
“New  incentives  in  the  form  of 
price,  position  and  quality  stand¬ 
ards  will  be  offered.” 

The  analysis  forecast  “new 
groupings  of  newspapers”  ac¬ 
cording  to  standards  of  “com¬ 
mon  size”  or  “similar  market 
characteristics.” 

The  “eventual  disappearance” 
of  forced  combination  advertis¬ 
ing  rates  “as  a  result  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  government  pres¬ 
sures”,  was  predicted. 

Mr.  Bahr  said  there  was  no 
doubt  that  “newspapers  were  a 
great  advertising  medium”,  but 
publishers  should  try  to  get  to 
“understand  the  problems  of 
agencies  and  advertisers  when 
they  come  and  ask  for  business.” 

Young  &  Rubicam  billings 
are  estimated  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $225,000,000.  Mr.  Bahr 
gave  this  percentage  break¬ 
down:  TV,  40.8;  radio  5.3;  mag¬ 
azines,  32.9;  newspapers,  17.4; 
outdoor,  3.2^  miscellaneous  .4. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Mr. 
Bahr  has  been  an  associate  me¬ 
dia  director.  He  reports  to 
W.  E.  “Pete”  Matthews,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  media 
relations  planning.  He  has  been 
nine  years  with  the  agency,  be¬ 
ginning  as  a  junior  buyer.  He 
was  graduated  from  Gettysburg 
College  in  1948,  and  studied  law 
and  business  administration  at 
the  University  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Bahr  supervises  some  of 
the  General  Foods  media  selec¬ 
tions;  works  on  media  for  new 
products  of  Bristol-Myers  Co., 
Johnson  &  Johnson’s  Modess, 
which  is  using  Hi-Fi  color,  and 
Time  Magazine 
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Advertising  News 

SECTION 

Edited  by  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


AFA  Offers  Plan 
For  Policing  Ads 


Washington  to  build  an  effective  nationwide 
The  Advertising  Federation  .self  regulation, 
of  America,  meeting  here  last  “Example  and  moral  suasion 
week  at  its  .second  mid-winter  must  lie  a  prime  responsibility 
conference,  came  up  with  a  pro-  of  all  of  us,”  Mr.  Fish  said.  He 
(jram  for  self  regulation  of  ad-  added  the  hojoe  that  the  plan 
vertising  which  will  operate  on  will  be  “not  a  panacea,  hut  a 
regional  and  local  levels.  simple  guide  to  the  ways  in 

The  plan  calls  for  ad  clubs  which  we  hamess  the  structure 
throughout  the  U.  S.,  working  of  AFA  to  help  us  rid  ourselves 
with  local  better  business  bu-  of  the  cleat  marks  on  our  backs 
reaus,  to  launch  an  immediate  and  restore  an  environment  of 
study  of  all  advertising  in  their  good  will  for  our  advertising 
areas,  with  a  view  to  cracking  messages.” 
down  on  any  which  may  be 


Calvert  Ups 
List  To  Over 
200  Dailies 


untruthful  or  in  bad  taste. 


Moral  Rer>pon^ibilily 


Vigilance  ComnuHees  ^nd  broadcasting 

media  share,  along  with  adver- 
Where  such  cases  are  found  tising,  a  “public  and  moral  re- 
by  the  ad  clubs,  they  -wdll  he*  sponsibility”  for  dishonest  ad- 
referred  to  local  better  business  vertising,  Earl  W.  Kintner, 


^  Calvert  Reserve,  volume 
3rr- —  “  leader  of  Calvert  Distillers  Com- 

_  pany,  division  of  the  House  of 

Seagram,  which  last  year  put 
^  major  emphasis  on  magazine  ad- 

..a  ~  vertising,  this  month  launched 

a  1960  campaign  using  well 
LEsJ  QYPj.  200  newspapers,  according 

. . .  to  Walter  C.  Houghton,  Calvert 

NUTS!— How  do  you  say  "quality"  Reserve  advertising  nuanager. 
in  an  ad?  Tom  Sawyer  Fine  Foods  “In  addition  to  putting  an  im- 
(via  McNeil,  McCleery  &  Coch-  jxirtant  part  of  our  print  ap- 

ran)  uses  combination  of  color,  propriation  into  magazines,  we 

appetite-appeal,  realism  and  serv-  jj^ve  sharply  increased  the  al- 
ice  suggestion  in  this  full-color  ad.  substantial  newspaper 

one  ot  series  of  back  covers  run-  ..  .  tt 

ning  in  Los  Angeles  Times  "Home"  ^r.  Houghton  .<^id. 

maoasine  and  Los  Anoeles  E*.  “Newspapers  have  long  been 


one  of  series  of  back  covers  run¬ 
ning  in  Los  Angeles  Times  "Home" 
magazine  and  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 


aminer  "Pictorial  Living"  through-  the  primary  medium  for  Lord 
out  I960.  Calvert,  receiving  at  least  65% 

'  of  the  total  annual  appropria- 


bureaus.  Where  no  bureau  ex-  chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  *  u  i  i  i  lOcai  annual  appropr  a- 

will  hr*  I"..,  ru!  ‘  „  ^hcre  .seems  to  be  real  legal  tion.  Calvert  Gin  has  been  al¬ 


most  100%  in  newspapers  and 


While  implicitly  warning  Carstairs  75%  in  this  medium.’ 


ists,  clubs  will  be  urged  to  es-  Commission  told  the  meeting  1  ?  ,  '-divert  irin  nas  oeen  ai- 

tablish  “vigilance  committees”  But  he  was  less  clear  about  Hie  most  100%  in  newspapers  and 

.similar  to  those  used  to  launch  legal  responsibility  of  the  me^  ,  implicitly  warning  Carstairs  75%  m  this  medium  ” 

the  first  crusade  for  truth  in  dil  u  V  a’’  Punished  estimates  indicate 

advertising  .some  50  years  ago.  “l  hope”  he  said  “that  the  j  chairm^  had  some  that  Calvert  Reserve  h^  been 

AFA  national  headquarters  FTC  neve^  will  find  it  necLary  kind  words  for  certain  n^spa-  .spending  about  $2,000,000  year- 
will  handle  those  cases  which  to  make  any  publishing  m^  efforts  to  keep  advertising  ly  in  newspapers.  In  1969,  how- 

cannot  be  resolved  on  a  local  dium  partv  respondent  in  a  de-  ^  imrticular  the  ever,  Calvert  s  newspaper  think- 

level.  AFA,  in  .such  cases,  will  ceptive  adverti^ng  case  ”  lavUle  (Ky.)  ,ng  did  a  complete  reverse, 

take  remedial  action,  either  Kintner  addS  that  “there  is  ^ Newspapers  got  a  relatively 

with  the  offending  advertiser  or  no  express  statu  ory  exemption  indicated  scant  $600,000  while  rna^zjnes 

with  other  appropriate  organi-  for  mLia  ”‘  that  man^y  other  papers  were  reaped  a  whopping  $2,100,000. 

jjtions  helping  the  FTC  in  its  work.  Using  small  line  sketches  sur- 

According  to  the  plan  out-  Cites  Exuniples  Cigaret  Ads  Tamed  rounded  by  plenty  of  white 

lined  here  its  orototvne  is  the  .  .  .space,  the  new  newspaper  cam- 

dvVrtising  reLlItoi^v  nroce-  ^r.  Kintner  distinguished  be-  Mr.  Kintner  also  announced  p^ign  projects  the  sort  of  high- 


with  other  appropriate  organi¬ 
zations. 

According  to  the  plan  out¬ 
lined  here,  its  prototype  is  the 


for  media.” 

Cites  Examples 
Mr.  Kintner  distinguished  be- 


Cigaret  Ads  Tamed 
Mr.  Kintner  also  announced 


advertising  remilatnrv  nroce-  paign  projects  tne  sort  oi  nign- 

dure  currentlv  onerLinc  in  tween  cases  in  which  a  publisher  that  the  cigaret  industry  has  quality  image  to  which 

Cleveland  where  87^/  of  re  broadcaster  simply  uses  an  agreed  to  drop  tar  and  nicotine  Calvert  is  dedicated,  Mr. 

tailers  wholesalers  and  other  ‘‘f  Houghton  explained, 

companies  have  suscribed  to  a  u.®  ^"mechanically  Current  campaigns  for  Cal- 

mde^for  hi^h  in  ..,1  ®^®®  ke  called  “borderline.”  possible.’  He  called  such  claims  ^g^t  Reserve  and  Calvert  100% 


Dry  Gin  are  handled  by  Grey 
Advertising.  The  company  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  name  an  agency  in 
March  to  handle  Calvert  Re¬ 
serve,  Calvert  100%  Dry  Gin 
and  Lord  Calvert. 


code  for  hie-h  standards  in  ad-  “  wiueriine.  Reserve  and  Uaivert  luuyc 

!Sising  and  have  agreed  to  and  misleading.  Gin  are  handled  by  Grey 

screen  all  advertising  at  its  "T - 7^ - 77 - - -  Advertising.  The  company  is  ex- 

Cleveland  plan,  aald  to  SmallCF  DaUiCS  SHOW  to  3le“  CaS ^ 

complement  the  proposed  adver-  .  »  »-■  serve,  Calvert  100%  Dry  Gin 

tising  advisory  council  of  the  1¥1  AllFo  Lord  Calvert. 

•Association  of  National  Adver-  iJl-FOO  111  i-%.ltlll  -ri.l.l»  *  *  • 

tisers,  calls  for  all  134  AFA  Consumer  preference  for  Sea- 

dubs  and  47  clubs  in  the  Ad-  Chicago  from  1950;  the  “25,000”  circula-  gram’s  7  Crown  Whiskey  in  the 

vertising  Association  of  the  Midwest  “10,000”  and  “25,000”  tion  papers’  volume  dropped  enjoyment  of  fine  whiskey  dur- 
West  to  get  a  bill  of  specifics,  circulation  newspapers  rounded  28.4%,  T^e  “52  Cities”  of  Media  jng  leisure  hour  activities  is 
along  with  AFA’s  18  vertical  out  the  1950’s  with  advertising  Records,  on  the  other  hand  in-  highlighted  in  Seagram-Distill- 
association  members  and  1,000  gains  comparable  to  those  en-  creased  their  automotive  volume  grs  Company’s  latest  campaign 
company  members.  joyed  by  the  metropolitan  news-  28.6%  during  the  past  decade,  for  its  top-selling  brand. 


Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  calls  for  all  134  AFA 
clubs  and  47  clubs  in  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Association  of  the 


Referring  to  AFA’s  vigilance  papers  with  one  noticable  ex- 
plan,  James  S.  Fish,  vicepresi-  ception — automotive. 


The  Inland’s  research  editor.  Ads  will  appear  in  Life,  Look, 
John  Allan,  pointed  out  that  Saturday  Evening  Post,  Out- 


dent  of  General  Mills  and  chair-  Figures  appearing  in  the  “Ad-  Media  Records  automotive  class-  door  Life,  Field  &  Stream  and 
fflan  of  the  board  of  AFA  said :  vertising  Index”  compiled  by  the  ification  includes  some  advertis-  the  Elks  magazine.  An  exten- 

“The  important  thing  to  note  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  ing  sold  at  local  rates  while  the  sive  new.spaper  schedule  will 

is  that  there  already  is  in  exi.s-  showed  the  1959  volume  in  the  Inland  classification  contains  also  carry  attention-getting  ver- 

tence  a  structure  which  ideally  “10.000”  circulation  papers’  na-  only  advertising  sold  at  national  sions  of  the  ad  themed  to  leisure- 


offers  a  foundation  on  which  tional  automotive  down  32.4%  rates. 
editor  8c  publisher  for  February  13,  1960 


hour  refreshment. 


AD-lines 

I 

—  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre _ | 

Last  week’s  emergency  meeting 
of  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  in  New  York  Feb.  2, 
and  the  Second  Mid- Winter  Con¬ 
ference  of  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America  in  Washington 
Feb.  5  paid  off  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

Reaction  to  both  meetings  has 
been  “most  gratifying”  to  offi¬ 
cials  of  both  organizations  who 
have  received  favorable  responses 
from  members  and  government 
officials. 

By  investigating  arguments  in 
the  light  of  facts,  instead  of  in¬ 
vestigating  facts  in  the  light  of 
arguments,  both  advertising  and 
government  discovered  mutual  re¬ 
spect  and  understanding  of  each 
other’s  problems. 

.\s  Sam  Johns«)n  put  it  many 
years  ago:  “Men  may  be  con¬ 
vinced.  but  they  cannot  be 
pleased,  against  their  will.” 

Participants  at  both  meetings 
were  pleased. 

*  *  * 

Aside  from  the  concrete  pro¬ 
grams  each  association  came  up 
with  for  self  regulation  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  the  meetings  prcnluced 
that  all-important  intangible — 
mutual  understanding,  the  strong¬ 
est  stone  in  the  foundation  of 
human  relations. 

Government  officials  got  a 
deeper  understanding  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  industry  and  seemed 
convinced  that  the  industry  recog¬ 
nizes  its  responsibilities  to  main¬ 
tain  public  confidence  in  adver¬ 
tising. 

Members  of  both  advertising 
associations  learned  a  lot  by 
hearing  first-hand  the  whys  and 
wherefores  behind  such  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  as  FTC.  FCC  and 
IRS.  You  might  even  say  they 
“discovered”  that  the  various 
government  agencies  are  not  com¬ 
posed  of  fire-breathing  ogres  de¬ 
termined  to  gobble-up  the  ad 
industry,  but  are  composed  of 
flesh-and-blood  men  charged  with 
guarding  the  public  welfare 
against  the  unscrupulous  few. 

Yes.  We'd  say  both  meetings 
paid  off  in  more  ways  than  one. 

As  part  of  its  conference. 
AFA  held  a  getting-to-know-you 
reception  for  members  and  gov¬ 
ernment  leaders.  Many  ad  folk 
arrived  not  even  knowing  who 
their  Congressman  was.  Thanks 
to  those  good-old  faithful  lapel 
badges  there  were  no  awkward 
situations,  and  several  ad  people 
took  time  to  visit  their  Congress¬ 
man’s  office. 


Slogan  Contest  Seeks  F'nai  Figure* 

rTH  «  •j.  1*  4  13 Confirm  Top  10 

lo  Ke vitalize  AdC  Linage  Pap 


The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  a  new  slogan 
contest  on  the  importance  of 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  in 
an  effort  to  revitalize  impor¬ 
tance  of  ABC  figures  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  media  evaluation. 

The  contest,  open  to  adver¬ 
tiser  and  agency  personnel,  of¬ 
fers  prizes  of  $300,  $200  and 
$100  for  the  slogan  of  25  words 
or  less  “best  expressing  the 
role  of  ABC-audit^  circulation 
as  the  basic  and  most  important 
measurement  in  the  evaluation 
of  print  media.” 

Entries  in  the  contest,  which 
closes  April  4,  should  be  sent  to: 
ABC  Slogan  Contest,  NAEA, 
Box  147,  Daaville,  Ill.  NAEA 
emphasized  that  any  advertiser 
or  agency  personnel  “are  wel¬ 
come  to  enter,  regardless  of 
whether  they  are  currently  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers.” 

Newspapers  Restive 

H.  James  Gediman,  executive 
vicepresident,  Hearst  -Advertis¬ 
ing  Service  and  chairman  of 
NAEA’s  advertising  agency  re¬ 
lations  committee,  and  John  D. 
Thees,  advertising  director. 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  and 
chairman  of  NAEA’s  national 
advertiser  relations  committee, 
said  that  behind  the  NAEA’s 
decision  to  sponsor  the  contest 
is  increasing  disquiet  about  the 
gradual  diminution  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  -ABC  figures  as  a 
measure  of  advertising  media 
evaluation.  With  the  increases 
of  the  statistical  superstructure 
and  the  emphasis  on  audience 
and  other  projective  claims, 
newspapers  have  been  more  and 
more  restive.” 

-About  two  years  ago,  they 
continued,  in  conversations  with 
the  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  and  the 
Asociation  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  NAEA  pressed  for  more 
recognition  of  the  basic  impor¬ 
tance  of  ABC  data. 

“Newspaper  men,”  they  said, 
“are  inclined  to  refer  sarcasti¬ 
cally  to  recent  developments  in 
print  media  research  as  ‘play¬ 
ing  both  ends  against  the  mud¬ 
dle’,  ‘statisticalisthenics’,  etc.” 

At  the  time  of  the  4-A-ANA 
talks,  Mr.  Gediman,  in  a  mem¬ 
orandum  to  the  4-A,  said  that 
“distended  figures”  are  growing 
in  use  and  that  “elaborate  pro¬ 
motions  on  ‘coverage’  and  ‘cir¬ 
culation’  abound  in  which  the 
ABC  figures  either  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  all  or  are  relegated  to 


pers 

the  merest  footnote  reference  in  Final  1959  linage  figures  for 
barely  discemable  type.”  seven-day  newspapers  as  mets- 

Semanlic  Danirers  Rt'cords,  Inc. 

*  differ  slightly  from  those 

Mr.  Gediman  said  that  “new’s-  irorted  unofficiully  last  month 
papers  resent  and  protest  the  (E&P,  Jan.  9,  page- 10),  but  the 
serious  semantic  dangers  to  ad-  positions  of  the  newspapers  r^ 
vertising  terminology,  the  re-  main  unchanged.  The  list: 


suiting  blurred,  almost  obliter¬ 
ated  line  that  results  between 
such  projections  and  the  -ABC, 
one  of  the  few  certainties  re¬ 
maining  in  advertising’s  mea¬ 
ger  body  of  objective  fact.”  He 
warned  that  ABC  faces  rele¬ 
gation  to  a  “secondary  and  aux¬ 
iliary  role  among  the  standard 
tools  of  advertising.” 

“The  right  or  even  desirabili¬ 
ty  of  adding  commercial  re¬ 
search  to  .ABC  basics  is  con¬ 
ceded.  All  we  ask  for  is  a  re¬ 
affirmation  of  the  sanity  and 
objectivity  of  the  -ABC  ‘gold 
standard’.  Let’s  not  confuse  the 
shadow  with  the  substance,”  Mr. 
Gediman  said. 

Ralph  Starr  Butler,  retired 
vicepresident  and  advertising 
head  of  General  Foods  Cor])., 
chairman  of  the  contest  judges, 
and  a  former  director  of  the 
ABC,  has  taken  a  similar  posi¬ 
tion. 

In  a  speech  to  the  ABC’s  an¬ 
nual  dinner  in  1958  he  said,  “I’m 
concerned  about  the  possibility 
if  its  (ABC’s)  declining  influ¬ 
ence — a  decline  caused  by  too 
frequent  use  of  readershij) 
claims  as  a  substitute  for  au¬ 
dited  circulation  figures.” 

C-onlest  Judge* 

Contest  judges  working  with 


1.  Los  Angelas  Times 

2.  Miami  Herald 

3.  New  York  Times 

4.  Chicago  Tribune 

5.  Milwaukee  Journal 


78,690,743 

M).2M,704 

60,0S6,99S 

56,237,327 

55,619,107 


6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  47,589274 

7.  Washington  Post  44,49l,4$2 

8.  Washington  Star  44,270354 

9.  New  Orleans 

Times-Picayune  43,745,555 

10.  Cincinnati  Enquirer  42,321,964 

Following  are  the  Top  10 
seven-day  papers  in  1958  as  n- 
ported  by  Media  Records: 


1.  Los  Angeles  Times 

2.  Miami  Herald 

3.  Milwaukee  Journal 

4.  New  York  Times 

5.  Chicago  Tribune 


65,371,144 

56,037633 

50,974,313 

50,655,443 

50,080335 


6.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  43,928270 


7.  Washington  Star 

8.  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune 

9.  Houston  Chronicle 

10.  Baltimore  Sun  . 


4l,798,9r 

41,191.750 

40.473.644 

39.956.384 


Dailies  -441  Vohiiiie 
Hit  RcH'onl  Hi^h 

Philadelphu 
The  newspaper  industry’s  w- 
ord  advertising  total  of  1959  — 
$3,517,000,000  —  represents  a 
gain  of  more  than  10%  owr 
1968,  the  biggest  increase  is 
four  years,  Charles  T.  Lipscomb 
Jr.,  president.  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  disclosed  here 
S))eaking  Itefore  a  lunchew 
Mr.  Butler  are:  Dr.  Darrell  B.  meeting  of  the  Poor  Richard 
Lucas,  professor  of  marketing,  club,  Mr.  Lipscomb  pointed  out 
New  York  University;  Paul  B.  also  that  newspapers’  share  of 


total  advertising  also  increased 
—  from  31%  in  1958  to  31.7f) 
last  year.  Total  advertising  for 
all  measured  media  was  nKwe 
than  $11  billion  in  1959. 

Declaring  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  for  advertising  “was  by 


West,  ANA  president;  Frederic 
R.  Gamble,  4-A  president;  Henry 
-Abt,  president.  Brand  Names 
Foundation;  Hugh  H.  Johnson, 
media  director;  Kudner  Agency, 

Inc.;  Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr., 
president.  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  -ANPA;  and  Russell  W.  most  productive  11  bfl- 

Young,  advertising  manager,  dollars  spent  in  the  United 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  and  new  states”  last  year,  Mr.  Lipscood) 
N-AEA  president.  added  that  “this  is,  in  fact,  in¬ 

vestment  spending  which  repro¬ 
duces  itself  many  times  in  sales 
and  profits,”  and  that  it  was  one 
Chicago  of  the  dominant  factors  in  high 
James  D.  Kysor,  veteran  living  standards, 
media  executive  in  Detroit,  • 

Cleveland  and  Chicago  adver-  Upped 

tieirio*  nornnoioc  hsiG  fivwvi  * 


Jim  Kysor  Retires 


tising  agencies,  has  retired  from 
the  Chicago  office  of  Foote,  Cone 
&  Belding,  where  he  has  been  a 
media  supervisor  for  the  last  16 
years.  Mr.  Kysor,  who  is  65,  has 
been  in  advertising  for  44  years. 


Jack  K.  Carver  and  Samnd 
B.  Vitt,  media  supervisors  at 
Doherty,  Clifford,  Steers  4 
Shenfield,  Inc.,  have  been  elected 
vicepresidents. 
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Some  markets  are 
just  naturallsr  loaded 

Take  Cleveland,  for  instance.  A  combi¬ 
nation  of  a  compact,  easy  to  reach  area 
plus  a  high  family  income  ($7,381)  and 
you  get  a  market  with 

Retail  Sales  LARGER  than 
any  one  of  35  entire  States. 


26  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES 
(000) 


CIEVEIAND 
CUYAHOGA  COUNTY 
(000) 


COMMODITY 


Whatmvmr 
you  soil  In  OroatcMr 
Clevoland  you'll 
soil  moro  of  It 
In  Tho  Plain  Dealer 


Total  Retail  Sales 


Automative 


Gas  Stations 


Furniture,  Household  Applionces 

(Source,  Sales  ManoH^ment  Surr 


113,896 _ 91,658 

ey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10.  105S^) 


’1‘AkrMi,  Caiitea  and  YowiHi*te«tii  Counties  ore  net  Insluded  in  obeve  soles 


And  you  really  sell  this  market  in 

The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 


Rtpreunted  by  Cre$mtr&  Woodward,  Inc.,  Xtw  York,  Chicato,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  San  Fraatitec,  Los  Anteles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Metwork- 


Ad  Man’s  Dream  Spot  Comes  True 


Yakima,  Wash. 

A  36-year  dream  of  the  right 
type  of  office  for  a  newspaper 
space  salesman  has  become 
reality  here,  reports  Charles  L. 

Nicholson,  advertising  director 
of  the  Yakima  Daily  Republic 
and  Morning  Herald. 

The  dream  had  been  growing 
throughout  his  decades  of  jwund- 
ing  pavements  selling  adver¬ 
tising.  It  came  true  after  an 
architect  applied  a  few  twists 
of  his  wrist  to  the  plans  of  the 
Republic  Publishing  Company’s 
plant. 

Mr.  Nicholson  thought  his 
dream  on  the  verge  of  actuality 
when  Republic  built  its  new 
plant  in  1962.  Even  that  struc¬ 
ture  failed  to  end  the  sitting-in- 
each-other’s  laps  situation 
which  prevails  in  most  ad  de¬ 
partments,  he  found. 

The  condition  was  illustrated 
time  and  again.  Whenever  a 
visitor  entered  the  office  efforts 
were  made  to  keep  his  competi¬ 
tors’  copy  out  of  sight.  Often 
this  proved  impossible. 

INew  Unuge  Seen 

“Now  all  is  different.  I  think 
our  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  is  a  model  and  I  am  con¬ 
fident  that  the  productivity  of 
our  salesmen  is  going  to  be  in¬ 
creased  tremendously  with  our 
now  layout,’’  Mr.  Nicholson  said. 

The  new  department  provides 
;  each  retail  salesman  with  a 
I  place  of  his  own.  This  is  not 
j  a  private  office  but  a  three-sided 
j  cubicle,  7%  by  8  feet. 

I  Within  this  area  is  a  type- 
I  writer,  drawing  board,  tele¬ 
phone,  desk,  a  swivel  chair  for 
the  salesman  and  a  visitor’s 
I  chair. 

There  is  a  single  entrance  to 
the  retail  salesman’s  arena.  That 
!  means  each  man  must  pass  by 
j  the  advertising  department  sec- 
!  retary  and  his  message  call  box. 

j  Passing  the  Word 

A  telephone  call  director  with 
18  stations  is  on  the  secretary’s 
desk.  She  answers  the  phone  for 
absentees  in  the  salesman’s 
name. 

The  message  is  either  trans¬ 
cribed  or  shifted  to  someone  who  breaking  out  into  the  newsprint  foot  ceiling  was  swallowed  up 
is  in  the  office.  These  messages  storage  area.  to  handle  tht 

are  handled  without  further  dis-  The  problem  of  space  was  Storage  r 
turbance  to  the  caller  or  to  the  solved  by  the  local  andiitect  of  however.  Tv 
central  switchboard.  the  plant.  He  studied  the  build-  rooms  were 

The  retail  advertising  man-  ing  plans  and  checked  carefully,  one.  Recordi 
ager  has  a  larger  office  within  The  width  of  a  corridor  was  supply  room, 


SALESMAN'S  OFFICE  i$  equipped  with  typewriter,  drawinq  bend, 
telephone,  desk,  chairs  and  filinq  cabinet. 


In  the  World’s  Capital 
a  Community  Catalyst 


As  city  editor  of  the  major  news¬ 
paper  in  Washington,  Ben  W. 
Gilbert  is  a  unique  man  in  a 
unique  position.  His  city  is  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  world.  It  is  also  a 
metropolitan  community  of  two 
million  people. 

Gilbert  has  been  with  The 
Washington  Post  for  19  years, 
15  as  city  editor  and  major 
watchdog  in  a  metropolis  that 
is,  in  part,  without  self  govern¬ 
ment. 

His  main  object  is  to  mirror 
the  community  as  it  really  is,  its 
achievements  and  failures,  its 
struggles  and  triumphs.  And  in 
his  efforts  to  make  his  city  his 
conscience,  Gilbert  has  started 
chain  reactions  that  caused, 
among  other  things,  a  shakeup 
in  the  police  department.  Con¬ 
gressional  money  for  fluoridated 
water,  and  more  recently,  a  re¬ 
port  which  spurred  officials  to 
find  employment  for  teenagers 
dropping  out  of  schools. 

In  a  metropolitan  area  which 
includes  parts  of  two  states,  four 
counties,  two  independent  cities 
and  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  Gilbert  is,  through  the 
direction  of  two  score  newsmen 
who  report  its  life,  a  binding 
force  that  helps  keep  it  a  com¬ 
mon  community. 

He  is  another  reason  why  The 
Washington  Post  has  50' r  more 
readers  than  any  other  Wash¬ 
ington  newspaper  and  why  its 
editorials  are  quoted  more  in 
the  Congressional  Record  than 
those  of  any  other  newspaper  in 
the  world. 


NEW  LAYOUT  for  the  retail  advertising  department  in  the  Ytkim 
(Wash.)  Republic  and  Herald  plant  is  designed  to  increase  productivilY. 
Mat  service  files  are  centrally  placed. 


retained, 


^l)c  U^a5l)inqton  post 


446,000  Sunday  Circulation 
393,000  Doily  Circulation 
National  Representatives: 
lawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker  Co. 


CHARLOnE? 


ol  CO**»'^*^* 

obseR'^^” 

»TTE  news 


Now  you  can  have  specific  answers,  thanks  to  For,  by  producing  periodic  “Stop  Run”  data.  Top  Ten 

_______  Brands  allows  advertisers  in  The  Charlotte  Obscrver- 

I  (Jp  TtN  DKANUw  Charlotte  News  to  gauge  their  impact  on  the 

market  before,  during  and  after  a  campaign. 

This  study,  commksioned  by  The  Charlotte  Observer-  To  find  out  what  Top  Ten  Brands  can  do  for  you. 

The  Charlotte  News,  tells  you  how  your  label  stacks  call  The  Charlotte  Observer-The  Charlotte  News  or 
up  against  others  in  its  field,  draws  definitive  profiles  your  Katz  Agency  salesman, 
of  your  customers  and  your  competitors’ ...  in  terms 
of  income,  age,  size  of  household. 

It’s  another  service  —  beyond  circulation  —  of  the 
IDEAL  TESTING  GROUND  newspaper  buy  with  the  biggest  circulation  in  the 

And  Top  Ten  Brands’  new  continuous  interviewing  Carolinas:  a  single  media  purchase  reaching  a  market 
technique  makes  Charlotte  an  ideal  testing  ground.  seven  times  the  size  of  Metropolitan  Charlotte  itself. 

’Consumer  inventory  by  Dan  E.  Clark  II  &  Associates,  conducted  on  a  continuing  basis  in  Charlotte  and  ten  other  major  newspaper  markets. 


ONE  WILL  GET  YOU  SEVEN 


THE  CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 


THE  CHARLOTTE  NEWS 


/t»pr»»»nl«d  by 

Charlotte,  N.  C.  •  Daily  Circulation  over  222,000  Th*  Kati  Agtncy,  tnc. 

Ntw$pmp«r  Division 


TOP  TEN 
BRANDS 
MARKET 


a 
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Roger  Ferger 
On  New  Contract 

Cincinnati 

Rojfer  H.  Ferjfer  is  working 
under  a  new  five-year  employ¬ 
ment  contract  as  president  of 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Inc.,  the 
annual  report  to  stockholders 
disclosed. 

Under  the  new  agreement, 
dated  Oct.  1,  1959,  Mr.  Ferger 
will  no  longer  receive  a  bonus 
based  on  earnings.  In  lieu  of 
this,  the  corporation  has  agreed 
to  defer  part  of  his  compensa¬ 
tion  and  pay  it  to  him  or  his 
widow  in  installments  over  a 
period  of  10  years  after  his  re¬ 
tirement  or  death. 

With  income  of  $17,794,723 — 
about  $1,500,000  ahead  of  in¬ 
come  in  the  previous  year — the 
Enquirer  had  net  earnings  of 
$797,429  in  the  year  ended  Sept. 
30,  1959,  as  compared  to  $461,- 
553  in  the  year  previous.  A  cash 
dividend  of  60c  a  share  was 
paid. 

The  report  showed  the  share¬ 
holder’s  equity  has  risen  from 
$13.19  in  1955  to  $16.25  in  1959. 
Stock  control  is  owned  by  the 
E.  W.  Scripps  Co. 

Mr.  Ferger,  publisher,  who 
has  been  with  the  Enquirer  31 
years,  has  just  been  elected  to 


the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Union  Central  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  serving  on  the  executive 
committee.  He  has  been  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
Railway  since  1951  and  is  a  di¬ 
rector  of  U.  S.  Playing  Card 
Co.,  Cheaspeake  &  Ohio  Railroad 
and  White  Sulphur  Springs  Co. 
• 

Compton  Expands 
Chicago  Operations 

Compton  Advertising,  Inc., 
will  expand  its  Mid- west  facili¬ 
ties  in  a  merger  with  the  Chi¬ 
cago  advertising  firm  of  Baker, 
Tilden,  Bolgard  &  Barger,  Inc. 

With  annual  billings  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $80,000,000,  Comp¬ 
ton  ranks  among  the  top  20 
agencies  in  the  U.  S.  Dean 
Landis,  vicepresident  of  Comp¬ 
ton,  will  continue  as  general 
manager  of  the  Chicago  opera¬ 
tion.  Bruce  A.  Baker,  president 
of  BTB&B,  will  become  a  senior 
vicepresident. 


Add  Boat  Lina^se 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  News  in  1959 
published  a  total  of  237,346  lines 
of  boating  advertising,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lance  Skinner,  manager 
of  classified  advertising.  The 
figure  broke  down  as  follows: 
31,848  lines  of  retail  and  gen¬ 
eral;  205,498  lines  of  classified. 


Want  to  give  your  reps  real 
between-calls  support? 
remember: 

Everywhere, 

men  who  decide  what,  where 
and  how  to  advertise 
read  The  Wall  Street  Journal 


THE  WALL  STREET  J0iIR.<IAL 


piiblhlxJ  M: 


NEW  YORK 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

CHICAGO 
OAUAS 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


mm  ^ 
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The  Other  Media 


‘McCALL’S’  NEWSPAPER  AD  COMPETITION  SET— A  |2,000 
McCall’s  Marketing  Scholarship  for  best  supermarket  ad  in  loc*] 
newspapers  during  ’59,  is  new  top  award  in  McCall's  llth  Annul 
Super  Market  Institute  Newspaper  Awards  program.  Prugram.  open 
to  all  newspaper  advertising  run  by  SMI  members  in  ’59,  is  de. 
signed  to  encourage  more  effective  use  of  local  newspaper  ads. 
Three  new  award  categories — Best  Meat  Ad.  Best  Plentiful  Foods 
Ad,  and  Best  Store  Image  Ad,  have  j<»ined  regular  categories— 
Best  National  Brands  and  Best  Special  Events  in  this  year’s  com¬ 
petition. 

*  •*  * 

NOVEMBER  TV  BILLINGS  UP  11.8%— November  network  TV 
gross  time  billings  up  11.8%  over  like  month  of  ’.58,  according  to 
Television  Bureau  of  Advertising.  November  ’.59  total  network  biU- 
ings  were  $58,138,086  compared  with  $52,008,793  in  November  ’58. 
ABC  was  up  25.1%,  CBS  gained  7.3%,  and  NBC  was  up  9.8%,  For 
January  through  November,  ’59,  billings  for  three  networks  were 
up  10.9%,  $568,274,278,  compared  with  $512,651,580  for  like  11. 
month  period  ’58.  Billings  compiled  by  Leading  National  \ini- 
tisers — Broadcasting  Advertiser  Reports. 

*  *  * 

CLOCK  SPECTACULARS  NAMES  TRANSPORTATION  DIS¬ 
PLAYS — Clock  Spectacular  Division  of  Self  Winding  Clock  Co.  has 
appointed  Transportation  Displays,  Inc.,  as  exclusive  sales  agent 
in  New  York  subway  system  and  Grand  Central  Terminal.  Mo« 
said  to  pave  way  for  stepped-up  ad  and  sales  promotion  effort  for 
Clock  Spectaculars. 

«  »  * 

‘PAUL  REVERE’  DASH  MARKS  DEBUT  OF  ‘BOAC’  SPEC 
TACULAR — Amid  pageantry  of  Revolutionary  times,  latest  Doug 
Leigh  spectacular  made  Broadway  debut  Feb.  1  with  turn-on  of 
giant  75-foot  sign  for  British  Overseas  .\irways  Corp.  at  46th  Street 
Seconds  after  modern-day  Paul  Revere  galloped  into  Times  Square 
warning  “The  British  are  coming.”  sign  burst  into  color  fed  by 
3.000  feet  of  elet;tric  tubing  and  7,000  bulbs. 

*  *  * 

TvB  BOOKLET  SUMMARIZES  TV  RESEARCH  SERVICES- 
TV  research  services  and  terminology  of  research  are  summarized 
in  new  Television  Bureau  of  Advertising  booklet.  “Summary:  Re 
search  Services”  Booklet  describes  what  each  service  does,  how  it  , 
goes  about  it  and  information  it  makes  available  for  American 
Research  Bureau.  .A.  C.  Nielsen.  Pulse.  Trendex  and  Vldeodw. 
Report  includes  descriptive  summary  of  other  selected  research 
services  in  TV  field. 

«  *  » 

RECORD  1.54  RETAILERS  IN  MAGAZINE  PROMOTION- 
Record-breaking  154  department  stores  will  back  Seventeen  maga¬ 
zine’s  March  promotion  of  “Catch  His  Eye”  fashions  for  teen-age 
girls.  This  marks  48%  rise  in  participating  stores  over  the  104 
total  for  March  ’59.  Heavy  local-level  support  is  planned  by  tiein 
retailers,  including  newspaper  advertising. 

*  *  * 

SWEET  SMELL  OF  SUCCESS— FAc  Ven-  Yorker  magarinf, 
whose  ’.59  ad  volume  rose  539  pages  to  total  5,055,  reports  problem 
caused  by  success:  how  to  space  ads  more  evenly  throughout  year 
without  cutting  down  on  volume.  A.  J.  Russell  Jr.,  ad  director,  says 
major  problem  in  planning  ad  pages  stems  from  “unusually  high” 
concentration  of  ads  which  appears  in  period  between  Labor  Day 
and  Christmas.  Last  year,  magazine  was  forced  to  reduce  or  decline 
number  of  new  ad  orders  “to  protect  equities  of  old  advertisers  and 
maintain  size  of  issues  within  bounds.” 

*  *  * 

4.MAGAZINE  STUDY  GOES  ‘BROADWAY’— That  Saturday 
Evening  Post-Reader’s  Digest  study  which  claims  to  prove  that  one 
ad  placed  in  these  two  publications,  plus  Look  and  Life,  is  exposed 
152.620.000  times  to  readers  of  these  big  four  magazines  (E4P, 
Jan.  30,  pages  6  and  18),  started  on  a  21-city  tour  this  week  in  a 
Broadway  show  format.  Produced  and  staged  by  Robert  F.  Hills. 
Post  editorial  promotion  manager,  Politz  study  is  presented  as  s 
“demonstrary”  entitled  “Counting  the  Customers  in  the  Crowd. 
New  York  actress  Polly  Childs  demonstrates  “naked  truth”  about 
“usefulness  of  evaluating  ad  media  by  exposures  rather  than 
audience.” 
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•  This  year,  more  than  ever  before,  readers 
want  the  real  issues  pinpointed.  They  want 
incisive  reporting  that  cuts  away  prejudg¬ 
ments,  reveols  candidates  and  trends  in 
sharp  focus.  They  want  to  know  how  our 
politics  affect  the  world. 

•Joseph  Alsop,  much-traveled  expert  on 


grass-roots  politics  and  high-level  policy, 
is  their  man.  The  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate 
urges  for  your  readers,  if  available,  its  en¬ 
tire  Washington-based  team  —  Walter 
Lippmann,  David  Lawrence,  Roscoe  Drum¬ 
mond,  Joseph  Alsop.  To  check  availability, 
call,  write  or  wire  Lloyd  D.  Hagan,  Director. 


HERALD 


New  York  36.  N.  Y.  •  PEnnsylvenie  6-4000 


SYNDICATE 


1960... year  of  political  decision... 
year  for  top  reporting  by  ALSOP 
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Newspaper  Household 

Vs. 

Air  Audience  Coverage 


As  a  rule  Newspaper  people 
tend  to  avoid  making  compari¬ 
sons  between  Newspaper  House¬ 
hold  Coverage  and  Air  Media 
Audience  Coverage. 

It  is  acknowledged  that  the 
lack  of  a  direct  and  outward 
approach,  on  the  part  of  News¬ 
papers,  may  be  due  mainly  to 
the  obvious  absence  of  compar¬ 
able  figures.  It  is  also  under¬ 
standable  that  Newspapers  find 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  them¬ 
selves  to  agencies  and  adver¬ 
tisers  accepting  the  broad  cov¬ 
erage  statements  of  Air  Media 
while  disregarding  the  tangi¬ 
bility  of  Newspaper  Coverage 
developed  from  audited  circula¬ 
tion  figures. 

It  is  only  right  that  an  in¬ 
dustry,  now  in  its  46th  year  of 
statistical  conscioixsness,  should 


surrounds  this  subject.  As  in  time  basis.  The  method  is  im- 
the  following,  logic  must  be  material  to  the  fact  that,  in  the 
applied  to  the  basic  premises  logical  sense,  Air  Coverage  is 
which  determine  and  govern  the  primarily  a  conjecture  and  can 
selection  of  Advertising  Media,  not  be  considered  the  average 

Basis  for  Media  Evaluation 


Coverage  is  the  foundation 
for  media  selection  and  the  base 
upon  which  all  media  sell  or  from  one  ejrtreme  to  the  other 
promote  their  individual  merits 
as  an  advertising  medium. 

Whether  it  is  expressed  in  per¬ 
centages  or  totals  or  is  related 
in  terms  of  Households  or  Audi¬ 
ence,  does  not  alter  the  fact 
that  coverage  serves  as  a  Com¬ 
mon  word  and  is  intended  to 
measure  the  extent  of  penetra¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  distribution 
or  Air  transmission. 

In  the  Newspaper  Field, 

Household  Coverage  is  a  factual 


possibility  within  the  trang- 
mitting  area.  Air  Media  Audi¬ 
ence  Coverage  is  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  mai  keting  and 
is  gfuided  mainly  by  ix>wer  and 
signal  direction,  not  by  the 
social  or  economic  factors  which 
make  one  market  different  from 
another. 

The  readership  mea.surement, 
as  it  applies  to  Newspapers,  or 
magazines  for  that  matter,  was 
originally  developed  as  a  copy¬ 
testing  device  and  is  meant  to 

oreveryda'y '^rfomiance“of  the  It  is  a 

medium.  Sets  in  use  and  tune-  determining  pr^uct 

ins,  as  any  measurement  of  Air  ^ 

Media  will  show,  will  fluctuate  terms,  what  you  are  selling  and 
ctreme  to  the  other  presented  Just  as 

with  very  little  semblance  of  coverage  is  a  Provable  f^r, 
consistency.  When  these  incon-  readership  of  the  News- 

sistent  factors  are  used  to  pro-  Paper  product  Not  by  copy-test- 
ject  specific  or  average  Audience  A® 

Coverage,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  the  result  is  not  very  in¬ 
dicative  of  the  medium’s  every¬ 
day  performance.  , 


Application  to  the  Market  Area 

It  is  a  simple  fact  that  mar¬ 
kets  give  importance  to  media — 
not  media  give  importance  to 


an  day  out  physical  action 
which  occurs  when  Newspapers 
are  purchased  at  the  “stand" 
or  picked  up  on  the  front  porA. 
This  proves  that  interest  exists 
and  that  the  only  logical  result 
must  be  readership  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  Without  question  News¬ 
paper  Household  Coverage  pro¬ 
vides  advertisers  with  the  op- 


want  to  abide  by  the  strictest  provable  ratio  between  cir-  markets.  In  other  words  media  ^ortunitv  of  readership-  how- 

TiTi n nl AC  rfA'f  Tn5ifViAtYinfid>c  ■ta-  _  -i _ _ _ i  tt _  1  ^ 


principles  of  mathematics,  re 
membering  the  history  of  News¬ 
papers  and  events  which  led  to 
the  creation  of  the  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations. 

This,  however,  should  not  en¬ 
tirely  prohibit  the  use  of  sta¬ 
tistics  as  a  means  of  comparing 


ever,  the  Newspaper  can  not  be 
held  accountable  beyond  this 
point.  Any  reduction  in  News¬ 
paper  coverage  by  means  of 
readership  percentage  is  a 
gross  misuse  of  figures.  As  re¬ 
lated  in  Article  #1  of  this 
series,  the  reducing  of  circula- 


culation  distribution  and  House-  coverage  must  have  practical 
holds  of  a  given  area.  Once  application  to  the  principles  of 
Coverage  has  been  determined  marketing. 

it  can  be  accepted  as  a  statistic-  In  this  respect.  Newspapers 
ally  sound  measurement  of  the  present  a  coverage  pattern 
day  in  and  day  out  performance  which  aligns  itself  with  the 
of  a  Newspaper’s  Circulation  principles  that  determine  a  mar- 
for  a  period  of  one  full  year,  ket  area’s  scope  and  influence, 
the  Coverage  of  Newspapers  to  On  the  other  hand.  Air  Media  Newspaper  Coverage  is  closely  ^on^anrcovera^i^hrou^  ^e 
that  of  Air  Media.  All  statistics  Audience  Coverage  is  most  often  associated  with  such  measure-  application  of  readership  fig- 
have  a  practical  application  and,  the  result  of  mathematically  ment  as  population  density  and  ^  carefully  designed  at- 

in  this  regard,  logic  is  perhaps  determining  the  total  audience  sales  concentration  and,  it  also  tempt  on  the  part  of  the  Air 
the  most  valuable  tool.  possibility  of  a  given  area.  It  corresponds  with  the  retailer’s  to  belittle  the  effective- 

The  careful  application  of  is  sometimes  deduced  through  market  and  follows  the  channels  ^  Newspaper  advertising, 

logic  to  the  tangibles  or  intang-  the  ratio  of  set-owning  homes  of  Product  distribution.  ^  article  further  points 

ibles  of  media  coverage  will  to  total  households  of  an  area  Its  greatest  concentration  is  readership  is  a  measurfr 

help  establish  a  common  ground  or  derived  from  a  probability  in  the  all  important  City^I^unty  ^  combination  of  factors 

for  comparison  and,  also,  serve  sample  of  average  tune-ins  to  and/or  Metropolitan  portion  of  ^  layout,  copy,  position 


to  eliminate  the  mystery  which  a  station  on  daytime  or  night- 


'  h--*' 


SUN 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday 


the  Market  and  as  the  influence  ^  3,  ^nd  the 

of  the  market  eventually  di-  measured  is  the  News- 

ininishes  so  does  the  coverage  p^per— which  supplies  only  the 
of  the  Newsi^pers.  Newspaper  ^hich  these  fa^ 

Oiverage,  m  final  analysis,  can  operate, 

be  adjudged  on  a  qualitative  as  ^  k. 

well  as  quantitative  basis  for  Conversely,  the  term  used  by 

all  segments  of  a  given  area  and 
these  principles  also  apply  in 
the  case  of  multiple  Newspaper 
markets. 

In  contrast  to  Newspapers, 

Air  Media  Audience  Coverage 
is  based  more  so  upon  the  pre¬ 
mise  that  the  Signal  Range  de-  reality,  they  show  actual  sets 
termines  the  size  and  scope  of  ia  um  to  a  given  program  at  a 
the  market.  The  Market  Area  specific  time, 
is  developed  by  determining  the 
number  of  set-owning  homes 
within  a  station’s  “reach”  or 
better  stated,  the  total  audience 


Air  Media  “number  of  sets" 
has  no  direct  relation  to  cover 
age  since,  as  stated  before,  sett 
only  deal  with  the  total  possi¬ 
bility. 

Ratings,  however,  can  to 
translate  into  coverage  as,  in 


Whereas  “readership”  scores 
minimize  actual  newspaper  cov¬ 
erage,  “number  of  sets”  maxi¬ 
mize  Air  Media  coverage. 
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at  this  keyboard 


an  operator 


sweetest  music  a  publisher  can  hear 


With  this  Linofilm  Keyboard,  an  operator  has  instantly 
at  his  fingertips,  18  different  type  fonts,  each  in  a  size 
range  from  6-  through  36-point.  And  every  typographic 
function,  including  centering,  quadding,  justifying, 
letterspacing,  even  kerning,  also  is  controlled  by  a 
touch  of  the  finger.  Operators  can  produce  Lino&m 
tapes  at  typing  speeds. 

The  operator  always  sees  his  work  as  typescript  for 
proofing  or  copyfitting;  he  can  erase  any  line  immedi¬ 
ately.  To  handle  last  minute  alterations,  finished  tape 
may  be  spliced  before  feeding  into  the  Photo  Unit. 

Unheard-of  economies  in  typographic  production 
are  the  result. 

The  Linofilm  Keyboard,  important  as  it  is,  is  but  one 
link  in  Linofilm,  the  world’s  only  photocomposition 
system  (and  the  world’s  most  useful,  most  economical 
photocomposition  method). 

Separate  Keyboard  and  Photographic  Units 

It  just  doesn’t  make  sense  to  limit  photo  unit  produc¬ 
tivity  to  one  operator  at  one  keyboard.  So  Lino^m  has 
a  completely  independent  and  fully  automatic  Photo¬ 
graphic  Unit,  capable  of  handling  output  of  up  to  five 
keyboards.  These  produce  tape  which  carry  all  infor¬ 
mation  needed  to  produce  crisp,  black  type  on  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  or  fUm,  In  lines  up  to  42  picas,  photog¬ 
raphy  is  at  the  rate  of  720  characters  per  minute,  from 
6-  through  36-point ! 

Even  Makeup  is  Automatic  on  the  Composer 

Although  “fascinating”  is  most  often  used  to  describe 
the  Linofilm  Composer,  “economical”  or  “simple”  or 


“fast”  are  as  accurate.  It  performs  all  functions  of  a 
makeup  department !  Type  is  placed  precisely— even  at 
angles  up  to  90°— as  the  layout  indicates.  Minute  size 
variations,  from  4-  to  216-|}oint,  are  produced  instantly. 
All  this  up  to  full  newspaper-page  sizes!  Because  the 
operator  works  right  on  the  original  layout,  the  job  is 
right— and  ready  for  the  platemaker’s  camera— when  it 
leaves  the  Composer. 

Exclusive  Linofilm  Unit  Makes  Corrections  Easy 

All  the  tedious,  laborious,  inaccurate  chores  that 
other  methods  require  to  alter  and  correct  film  have 
been  eliminated  by  the  Linofilm  Corrector.  Automatic¬ 
ally,  the  Corrector  replaces  revised  or  corrected  lines 
or  paragraphs.  Welding  creates  a  bond  stronger  than 
the  film  itself,  and  no  opaquing  is  needed. 

Only  Linofilm  Offers  All  These  Features 

No  other  coldtype  method  includes  equipment  even 
remotely  comparable  to  Linofilm’s  Composer  or  Cor¬ 
rector.  And  no  other  method  approaches  the  savings  in 
initial  investment  and  hourly  operations  that  are  Lino- 
film’s.  All  this  . . .  plus  superior  typography  and  utmost 
flexibility  in  combining  units  to  meet  your  specific 
production  needs. 

With  all  these  advantages,  can  you  afford  not  to  in¬ 
vestigate  Linofilm  thoroughly?  Get  in  touch  with  your 
Linotype  representative, 
or  write  to  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Company,  29 
Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn 
5,  New  York. 


LINOFILM 


The  Composer 


The  Corrector 


The  Photo  Unit 


The  Keyboard 


DeSoto 

'better!” 


was  launched  with  a  full-page  market.  During  the  first  year 
ad  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  of  The  Bourbon  Institute’s  exis- 
Latin  American  editions  of  tence,  bourbon  sales  increased 
Time  magazine  on  Jan.  25.  15%  in  New  York  State,  tradi- 

Adm.  Marshall  pointed  out  tionally  a  blended  whiskey 
that  during  the  Institute’s  1959  stronghold, 
year’s  campaign,  bourbon  sales  in-  The  international  campai^ 
,  cam-  creased  by  an  estimated  5,000,-  will  bring  the  message  to  Latin 
ite  na-  gallons  over  1958.  American  and  European  coun- 

iles  of  budget  includes  tries,  presenting  bourbon  as  the 

week  allocations  for  Life  and  Look  traditional  whiskey  of  the 
rshall  magazines,  metropolitan  daily  United  States,  thus  capitalizing 
newspapers  in  New  Yoric,  the  on  the  growing  popularity  of 
“This  international  editions  of  Time  American  products  abroad. 

!ted  at  niagaaine,  the  major  liquor  • 

isumer  trade  publications,  and  various  „  ,  i  • 

1  mar-  journals  in  key  foreign  markets.  Mathes  Names  Machl 
recent  A  reserve  fund  has  been  set  Dr.  Vincent  Machi  has  been 

_ „  ..  _  jn  the  aside  to  cover  newspaper  ad-  appointed  research  director  at 

import  of  bourbon  to  Italy  and  vertising  to  support  local  and  j,  m,  Mathes,  Inc.  Dr.  Machi, 
France,  it  includes  an  allotment  regional  marketing  programs.  ^ho  formerly  was  associate  di- 
for  international  promotion.”  Concentration  in  New  York  rector  of  the  research  depart- 

The  1960  drive  will  continue  newspapers  is  planned  because  ment,  succeeds  Dr.  O.  L.  Tinkle- 
the  theme  presenting  bourbon  of  the  tremendous  sales  poten-  paugh,  who  has  retired  after 
as  an  American  tradition.  It  tial  in  this  world’s  largest  spirit  service  of  25  years. 


Bourbon  Inst. 
Sets  $675,000 


De  Soto  Ads 
‘Knock’  Car 


.  ,5^ _ 

THE  bank  of  fort  worth 


FOHT  WOKTII.  TEXAS 


.VY  TO  TIIK 


one-inch  type:  “I  like  my  ’39 
De  Soto  better!” 

Carrying  out  the  ad’s  theme, 
the  copy  continued  to  “criti¬ 
cize”  the  new  1960  De  Soto's 
“racy  space-ship  lookin’  linei”, 
“unibody  construction  fangle- 
ment”,  “floatin’  on  a  cloud" 
comfort,  and  “quality  that’s  too 
good  for  ’em”. 

The  ad  represents  a  deviation 
from  De  Soto’s  luxury  adver¬ 
tising  theme  for  I960— pictur¬ 
ing  the  car  in  an  atmosphere 
of  sporty,  sophisticated,  racy, 
youthful  car  buyers  and  against 
backgrounds  of  skin-didiij, 
yachting,  sky-diving,  etc. 


Get  Your  Share  of  Metropolitan  Fort  Worth’: 
$Billion  (+)  Effective 
Buying  Income! 


From  1950  through  1958,  Effective  Buying  Income 
in  Fort  Worth  increased  a  whopping  81%, 
attesting  to  the  rapidly  expanding  industrializa¬ 
tion  of  the  area.  Fort  Worth's  Effective  Buying 
Income  now  ranks  43rd  in  the  nation.  Yes,  peo¬ 
ple  in  Fort  Worth  hove  the  money  —  and  the 
will  —  to  boy!  All  you  need  do  is  ask  them  to 
buy  in  the  pages  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 
The  Star-Telegram  will  see  that  your  message 
gets  into  250,323  homes  daily  (M  &  E)*  and 
220,105  homes  on  Sunday.*  The  only  newspaper 
that  thoroughly  covers  Fort  Worth  —  (86.5% 
Daily — 65%  Sunday)  and  gives  yau  a  bonus 
coverage  of  99  other  rich  West  Texas  countiesi 
In  Fort  Worth  and  West  Texas,  ask  them  to 
buy  .  .  .  through  the  pages  of  the  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram! 

*ABC  Audit  Report 
I  Mar.  31,  1959 


Page  Atls  Woo 
Rail  Commuters 

In  full-page,  all-type  ads  (vii 
Harold  Cabot  &  Co.)  in  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  and  weddie! 
throughout  Massachusetts,  the 
Boston  and  Maine  Railroad  is 
pulling  a  switch  from  other 
rail  carriers  by  proclaimia? 
positively  that  it  likes  its  com¬ 
muters. 

“Yes,  there  is  a  railroad  that 
likes  commuters  .  .  .  and  vrante 
to  stay  in  the  commuter  busi¬ 
ness,  if  commuters  will  stay 
with  us!”  states  the  headline- 
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Fort  Worth  Star-Tele' 
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wilhout  lh«  UM  of  KhpfflM,  pramium 
"Just  a  good  nawipeptr' 


PERIOD 

TOTAL 

(add  000) 

OVER  PREVIOUS 
YEAR 

1950 

604,109 

1951 

615,413 

11,304 

1952 

715,807 

100,394 

1953 

791,119 

75,312 

1954 

819,294 

28,175 

1955 

844,333 

25,039 

1956 

941,061 

96,728 

1957 

995,626 

54,565 

1958 

1,093,684 

98,058 

Increase  from  I 

1950-58  1  489,575 

SOURCE:  SALES  MANAGEMENT 
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Burgess  has  a  new  lab  that  keeps  a  constant  tab  on  produc¬ 
tion  line  quality.  And  another  that  probes  into  the  future- 
investigating  new  materials  and  pioneering  new  techniques. 
These  labs  are  two  of  the  reasons  why  Burgess  is  the  leader. 


URGES& 


CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  distributors  of  Burgess  Newspaper,  Commercial,  and  Supreme  Tone>Tex|lats 

FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 
C4ui*t(t*n  ft.  M.  Louttt  4  Ca,  Ud..  KmnMdy  Boad,  Aalncottrt,  Ontarfa 
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tion  in  planning  advertising  of  T’rkiiri«t 
drug  items.  In  considering  the  ^  DlireaU 


Newspaper  Ads  Bring 
Fast  Sales  Action 


Emanuel  Katz,  senior  vice- 
president  of  Ketchum  &  Co., 
drug  wholesaler,  this  week  noted 
a  trend  back  into  print  from  TV 
by  many  advertisers  of  drug 
store  items  due  to  rising  rates. 

“They  can  no  longer  foot  the 
bill,”  he  told  members  of  the 
New  York  Media  Planners  As¬ 
sociation  meeting  Feb.  9. 

Mr.  Katz  said  that  as  a  drug 
wholesaler  the  media  that  most 
impressed  him  was  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  and  TV. 

“We  like  to  see  newspapers 
used  for  fast  action,”  he  ex¬ 
plained.  “Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  especially  on  week-ends, 
gets  customers  into  the  stores. 
Both  women  and  men  in  house¬ 
holds  shop  together  on  Satur¬ 
days.  Some  of  the  large  super¬ 
markets  do  60%  of  their  week’s 
business  on  week-ends.” 

‘Customer  Oriented’ 

Mr.  Katz  declared  that  the 
first  step  towards  “ultimate  eco¬ 
nomic  advertising  of  drug  prod¬ 
ucts”  was  that  it  should  be  “cus¬ 
tomer  oriented.”  Secondly,  dis¬ 
tribution  is  essential.  Thirdly, 
Ketchum’s  marketing  depart¬ 
ment  carefully  analyzes  adver¬ 
tising  programs  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  are  “ade¬ 
quate  to  justify  our  sales  ef¬ 
forts.” 

“Selling  time  of  our  92  sales¬ 
men  must  be  carefully  con¬ 
trolled,  and  will  not  be  devoted 
to  promoting  goods  that  are  not 
properly  supported  by  advertis¬ 
ing,”  he  said. 

“When  advertising  fails  it 
adds  considerably  to  our  sell¬ 
ing  costs.  Our  discounts  from 
manufacturers  only  allow  de¬ 
livery  to  stores.  They  make  no 


provision  for  return  of  unsold 
goods  to  our  warehouses. 

“We  like  the  TV-newspaper 
combination  of  advertising  for 
products  in  general  consump¬ 
tion.  Newspapers  give  us  im¬ 
mediate  action.  We  also  like  to 
see  cooperative  advertising 
placed  in  local  newspapers  by 
major  retailers  and  chains.  The 
smaller  independent  druggists 
watch  this  kind  of  promotion 
closely  and  push  goods  thus  ad¬ 
vertised. 


Likes  Mailings 

“In  the  case  of  some  proprie¬ 
tary  items  and  over-the-counter 
remedies  we  like  also  to  see 
mailings  to  physicians  and  di¬ 
rect  detailing  to  doctors  and 
dentists.” 

Mr.  Katz  continued:  “What¬ 
ever  advertising  is  used,  we  al¬ 
ways  try  to  make  certain  that 
the  circulation  is  in  our  market 
areas.  We  make -every  effort  to 
determine  whether  or  not  an 
advertising  program  is  ade¬ 
quate,  before  we  support  it.  'The 
mere  statement  that  a  product 
will  be  nationally  advertised, 
does  not  impress  us. 

“Different  types  of  products 
dictate  different  approaches.  For 
a  limited  campaign  addressed 
to  the  teen-age  group,  for  in¬ 
stance,  we  prefer  TV.  For  a  re¬ 
ducing  remedy  we  like  the  TV 
and  newspaper  combination. 
Women  read  the  texts  of  such 
ads  carefully  in  the  newspapers. 
Women  also  shop  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  marking  those  things 
they  want  to  buy.” 

Mr.  Katz  suggested  media 
buyers  should  understand  the 
whole  marketing  problem,  not 
just  the  question  of  media  selec- 


whole  picture,  trade  papers  be¬ 
come  an  important  part  of  a 
campaign,  he  said,  because  of 
the  importance  of  getting  dis¬ 
tribution. 

“Media  buyers  frequently  buy 
mass  media  advertising  when 
lacking  mass  market  distribu¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  “As  an  example, 
toilet  goods  being  sold  on  a 
franchise  basis  will  waste  ad¬ 
vertising  in  mass  media.  A  large 
number  of  lost  sales  will  re¬ 
sult.” 

Media  (liecked 

To  show  how  carefully  the 
marketing  div^ision  of  Ketchum 
&  Co.,  checks  prospective  adver¬ 
tising  campaigns  to  determine 
whether  or  not  they  will  be  ade¬ 
quate,  Mr.  Katz  said  that  they 
insist  on  finding  out  exactly 
what  newspapers  will  be  used, 
the  frequency  of  the  advertising, 
and  the  size  of  space,  and  in 
the  case  of  TV,  w’hat  stations, 
their  ratings,  and  what  time. 

“Size  and  frequency  depends 
upon  the  product,”  he  said.  “A 
pimple  remedy,  for  instance,  can 
use  150  lines  of  reader-type  copy 
twice  a  week,  whereas  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  new  product,  such  as 
a  lipstick,  requires  larger 
space.” 

As  an  example  of  advertising 
success  he  cited  introduction 
last  fall  of  Lip  Quick  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Hudnut.  This  now  is  ad¬ 
vertised  by  network  shows,  full- 
color  ads  in  major  magazines, 
newspaper  Sunday  supplements, 
and  cooperative  advertising 
placed  in  newspapers  by  major 
chains. 

Ketchum  &  Co.,  61  years  in 
business,  distributes  some  23,- 
000  items,  most  of  them  adver¬ 
tised  merchandise,  into  about 
4,000  independent  drug  stores. 
It  has  eight  divisions  on  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  and  in  the 
mid- west. 


THIS  WILL  BOWL  YOU  OVER! 


Matrix  Contrast  Service  is  guaranteed  to 
reduce  composition  errors,  transpositions 
and  wrong  fonts  by  2S%  or  our  service 
contrKt  can  be  cancelled. 

We'll  prove  that  our  figures  are  correct 
right  in  your  own  shop  .  .  .  your  own 
production  figures  can  be  used  .  .  .  and 
your  own  linecasters  can  tell  you  how 
much  easier  they  can  see  symbols,  char¬ 
acters,  etc.,  right  in  the  assembler. 

Let  your  Matrix  Contrast  representative 
give  you  full  information  about  this  sys-  > 
tern  that  saves  eyesight,  time  and  money — 
No  obligation.  I 
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154  Wost  14th  St.,  Now  York  II,  N.  Y.  326  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 
1 105  Tranton  SL,  Los  Angolas  15,  Calif. 


Ups  Co-op  Fund 

A  $40,000  co-op  ;ui  program 
(via  Picard  Advertising,  Inc.) 
with  local  retail  travel  agents 
throughout  the  U.  S.  featuring 
five  different  tour  series  via 
SABENA  Belgian  World  Air¬ 
lines  is  being  launched  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Tourist  Bureau,  Inc. 

Described  as  “the  largest  co¬ 
op  ad  venture  ever  undertaken 
by  a  wholesale  tour  operator  in 
conjunction  with  retail  agents," 
ATB  will  arrange  to  share  costs 
of  insertions  in  local  newspapers 
and  other  media  placed  by  twel 
agents  under  two  i>lans: 

1)  Insertions  of  three  ads  on 
Europe,  a  Northland  Circle 
Tour  of  17  days  within  Scan¬ 
dinavian  countries  and  a  choice 
of  two  other  destination  ads  to 
be  chosen  from  an  African  tour, 
an  escorted  tour  of  Finland  and 
Russia  and  a  12-<lay  tour  (d 
Poland. 

2)  An  alternative  selection 
formula  which  under  a  “bonus” 
arrangement  allows  travel  agot 
to  contract  for  five  European 
destination  ads,  three  Northland 
Circle  Tours  and  a  chcMoe  of 
four  other  ads  featuring  either 
Africa,  Russia  or  Poland.  ATB, 
under  this  program,  ivays  f« 
half  the  costs  of  11  ads  ordered 
by  the  agent  and  pays  all  costs 
for  the  12th  ad. 

This  is  the  fourth  year  (rf 
ATB’s  co-op  ad  program  which 
started  with  a  $5,000  annual 
budget. 

• 

Capital  Planning 
12  Ad  Supplements 

Capital  Airlines  has  an¬ 
nounced  plans  to  promote  at 
least  12  newspaper  ad  supple¬ 
ments  in  as  many  cities  to  sell 
passenger  traffic  to  New  York 
for  the  Summer  Festival. 

Plairs  are  contingent  upon  ap¬ 
proval  by  the  Civil  Aeronautis 
Board  of  a  fare  reductiwi  pro¬ 
posal. 

The  supplements  will  be 
similar  to  those  sold  to  promote 
summer  vacations  in  Florida  and 
distributed  last  May  by  the 
Cleveland  Press  and  the  Pitt*- 
burgh  Press.  ( E&P,  Aug.  16,  '55, 
page  17).  Working  with  the 
sales  development  and  promo¬ 
tion  division  of  Kenyon  &  Eek- 
hardt,  what  Capital  did  then 
was  to  take  space  itself 
help  the  papers  sell  additional 
linage  based  on  packaged  vam- 
tion  specials.  No  rate  reduction 
was  then  involved.  Paul  Brad¬ 
ley,  vicepresident  of  Kenyon  4 
Eckhardt,  -will  also  promote  the 
Summer  Festival  venture  for 
which  there  is  a  special 
budget  of  $225,000. 
EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  13, 


In  Con8ultant  Firm 

Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Ivan  Annenberg,  onetime  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  New 
York  News,  has  become  a  part¬ 
ner  in  the  local  firm  of  Stevens, 
Trembath  and  Annenberg  which 
has  been  retained  by  the  Las 
Vegas  Revieiv-Joumal  as  con¬ 
sultants  on  circulation,  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion. 

• 

AANR  Membership 

With  the  recent  addition  of 
the  New  York  Times  and  the 
New  York  office  of  the  Toronto 
(Ont.)  Globe  &  Mail,  member¬ 
ship  in  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  AANR  now  stands  at  a 
new  high  of  45  members. 
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A  special  pre-publicatioii  announcement  l)y 
LOOK  and  tlie  National  Municipal  League  of  the 


ALL  AMERICA  CITIES 
AWARDS  FOR  1959 


KOR  OUTSTANDING  CIVIC  ACHIEVEMENT 


Winners 

Alton,  Ill. 

De  Soto,  Mo. 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

Fargo,  N.  D. 

Lamar,  Colo. 

Norfolk,  Va. 

San  Juan,  P.  R. 

Santa  Fe  Springs,  Calif. 
Metropolitan  Seattle,  Wash. 
Vallejo,  Calif. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Honorable  Mentions 

Abilene,  Texas 
Andarko,  Okla. 

Baldwin  Park,  Calif. 
Burbank,  Calif. 

Grants,  N.  M. 

Green  Forest,  Ark. 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 
Lakewood,  Ohio 
Sioux  City,  Iowa 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Washington  Terrace,  Utah 


Slum  clearance  in  Norfolk.  School  construction  in 
East  St.  Louis.  Municipal  reorganization  in  Val¬ 
lejo,  Calif.  These  are  some  of  the  outstanding  civic 
achievements  that  will  be  cited  in  a  March  1  Look 
article  announcing  the  All  America  Cities  award 
winners  for  1959. 

Established  in  1949,  co-sponsored  by  Look  and 
the  National  Municipal  League,  the  All  America 
Cities  program  each  year  honors  22  U.  S.  com¬ 
munities  for  the  efforts  of  their  citizens  in  solving 
major  municipal  problems.  During  the  past  11 
years,  more  than  1,000  cities  and  towns  have  com¬ 
peted  for  121  awards  and  121  honorable  mentions. 
And  each  year,  examples  set  by  past  award  win¬ 
ners— as  published  in  Look— have  spurred  other 
communities  to  new  efforts  and  new  achievements. 

Look  co-sponsors  the  All  America  Cities  com¬ 


petition  because  it  feels  this  program  encourages 
community  improvement  by  showing  just  how 
much  private  citizens  can  accomplish.  Look’s  an¬ 
nual  report  on  award  winners,  providing  the  na¬ 
tional  recognition  these  citizens  deserve,  is  part 
of  Look’s  editorial  accent  on  the  exciting  story 
of  people.  For  it  is  people  who  make  All  America 
Cities. 

You’ll  find  the  complete  story  of  the  1959  All  America 
Cities  awards— a  special  five-page  feature— in  the  March 
1  issue  of  Look,  on  sale  Feb.  16.  Be  sure  to  see  it. 


LOOK 


PEOPLE  ARE  THE  PURPOSE- PEOPLE  ARE  THE  POWER 


Ad  Malpractice 
Hit  by  Car  Men 

Washington 

Advertising  malpractices  got 
a  big  play  at  the  National  Au¬ 
tomobile  Dealers  Association’s 
convention  here  last  week 
(E&P,  Feb.  6,  page  32). 

Retiring  NADA  President 
H.  L.  Galles  Jr.  called  unde¬ 
sirable  advertising  “one  of  the 
greatest  evils  confronting  our 
business.”  But  Mr.  Galles  em¬ 
phasized  that  “we  don’t  need 
and  don’t  want  any  government 
help  in  cleaning  it  up.” 

The  problem,  he  said,  has  to 
be  solved  by  the  NADA,  the 
manufacturers,  and  the  dealers 
themselves.  The  NADA  role 
would  have  to  be  a  purely  edu¬ 
cational  and  advisory  one,  since 
the  organization  has  no  legal 
ways  of  preventing  fraudulent 
or  misleading  advertising. 

Several  delegates  to  the  con¬ 
vention  said  privately  that 
newspapers  and  manufacturers 
weren’t  doing  all  they  could  to 
keep  dishonest  advertisers  in 
check. 

“All  a  newspaper  has  to  do,” 
said  one,  “is  to  refuse  to  print 
an  ad  by  a  dealer  who  doesn’t 
meet  the  standards  of  our  ethi¬ 
cal  code.” 


Another  claimed  that  manu¬ 
facturers  could  drop  more  deal¬ 
ers  for  dishonest  advertising 
than  they  have  been  doing,  and 
still  stay  well  within  federal 
laws  requiring  sufficient  reason 
for  such  actions. 

• 

Newspaper  Ads  Used 
To  Launch  ‘Tone’ 

Chicago 

Large-space  newspaper  ads  in 
black  and  white,  together  with 
network  TV  daytime  shows  and 
.spot  TV  will  be  used  in  100 
markets  by  Simoniz  Company, 
Chicago,  to  launch  “Tone,”  its 
new  aerosol  furniture  wax  (via 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Chicago), 
beginning  Feb.  25. 

The  newspaper  schedule  for 
Tone  will  run  in  70  maricets, 
three  columns  wide,  full  page 
depth.  Tone  message  will  be  car- 
ri^  by  98  stations  on  daytime 
TV  networks,  plus  TV  spots  in 
21  major  markets. 

• 

Dailies  Seek  TV 

Toronto 

Toronto’s  three  daily  news¬ 
papers  are  among  nine  appli¬ 
cants  for  one  television  channel 
license  to  be  issued  next  sum¬ 
mer.  Public  hearings  on  the 
applications  are  scheduled  by 
the  Canadian  Board  of  Broad¬ 
cast  Governors  on  March  14. 


TELETYPE 

CORPORATION 

SUBSIDIARY  or  Wtstem  EltcttK  Company  me. 


3  Join  N.Y.  Staflf 
Of  ‘Million’  Group 

Million  Market  Newspapers, 
Inc.  announced  this  week  addi¬ 
tion  of  Harry  Piehl,  John  Carr 
and  George  C.  Graff  Jr.  to  their 
New  York  .staff.  The  newspaper 
group  was  activated  on  Jan.  1st 
as  the  national  advertising  sales 
organization  for  the  Bouton 
Globe,  Milwaukee  Journal,  Phil- 
(ulelphia  Bulletin,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  and  Washinffton 
Star. 

Mr.  Piehl  was  formerly  use- 
tested  manager  of  McCall’s 
magazine  and  Mr.  Carr  was  pre¬ 
viously  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News.  Prior  to  joining 
Million  Market,  Mr.  Graff  was 
manager  of  national  advertising 
for  the  Omaha  World  Herald. 

• 

Coupoiieil  Ad  Pulls 
80,000  Inquiries 

Miami 

Large-space  couponed  ads  in 
Sunday  supplements  and  maga¬ 
zines  offering  a  free  sample  of 
Vita-Fluff  shampoo  have  pulled 
more  than  80,000  requests  since 
last  fall,  according  to  M.  C. 
Miller,  director  of  sales,  Duon. 

A  special  pre-Easter  ad  pro¬ 
gram  (via  Keyes,  Madden  & 
Jones,  Miami)  is  now  being 
scheduled  in  major  markets. 

1  • 

500  Parses  to  Come 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Spectacular  gains  in  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  were  forecast  for  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times  in  man¬ 
agement’s  look-ahead  report. 
One  account  plans  to  run  500 
pages  its  first  year  in  business 
here;  part  of  it  in  1960. 

• 

Heads  Fo<h1  Group 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Joe  MacManus,  general  food 
advertising  specialist  for  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Dallas’ 
American  Food  Salesmen  Asso¬ 
ciation,  area  food  marketing  or¬ 
ganization  with  97  members. 

• 

Gets  Canadian  Daily 

The  Montreal  (Que.)  Gazette, 
formerly  represent^  by  Gilman, 
Nicoll  &  Ruthman,  has  named 
Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc.,  as 
its  U.  S.  ad  representative. 

• 

Joins  4-A  Staff 

Thomas  V.  Mahlman  Jr.  has 
joined  the  executive  staff  at 
headquarters  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  He  will  assist  Richard 
L.  Scheidker,  senior  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  in  4-A  membership  and 
ethics  activities. 

EDITOR  8C  PUE 


2nd  .4nnual  Kndner  ' 
Award  Plans  Told 

Plans  for  the  1960  Arthur 
Kudner  Award  “for  excellence 
in  creative  writing  for  institu¬ 
tional  advertising,”  and  names 
of  judges  were  announced  this 
week. 

The  award,  established  last  | 
year  by  the  Arthur  Kudner  I 
Foundation,  consists  of  a  bronze  ^ 
medal  and  $500  in  cash,  and  is 
given  to  the  writer  or  writers 
of  the  winning  ad  or  conuner-  I 
cial. 

Judges  will  be  David  Ogilvy, 
president,  Ogilvy,  Henson  & 
Mather,  Inc.;  Fairfax  M.  0)ne, 
chairman  of  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Inc.; 
and  John  P.  Cunningham,  chai^ 
man,  Cunningham  &  Walsh,  Inc.  I 

Announcements  of  entry  rules  1 
are  being  distributed  by  the  I 
American  Association  of  AdveN  I 
tising  Agencies,  420  Lexington  | 
Avenue,  New  York.  Deadline  for  { 
entries  at  4-A  is  March  15.  T 

Awards  are  in  memory  of  the  | 
late  Arthur  H.  Kudner,  former  | 
president  of  Arthur  Kudner,  | 
Inc.  (now  Kudner  Agency,  Inc,  I 
New  York). 

• 

Chicago  Utility 
Sclieilulc^s  Papers 

Chicaoo 

A  three-month  drive  to  sell 
electric  clothes  dryers  on  a  “sat¬ 
isfaction  guaranteed”  basis  will 
be  started  next  week  by  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  —  Public 
Service  Company  system  in  co¬ 
operation  with  appliance  dealers  ' 
throughout  the  utility’s  11,000 
.square  mile  service  area. 

Backed  by  the  electric  com¬ 
pany’s  money-back  guarantee, 
dealers  will  offer  60-day  home 
trials  of  dryers.  Tw’elve  brands 
of  240-volt  automatic  dryers  are 
covered  by  the  offer. 

Repetitive  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  (via  Leo  Burnett  Co.) 
featured  by  full-page  two-color 
ads  in  Chicago  and  outlying 
dailies  wdll  be  used  to  back  the 
utility  campaign  to  substitute 
electric  dryers  for  the  backyard 
and  back-ache  brand  of  clothes 
drying. 

TV,  saturation  radio  spots 
and  consumer  literature  also 
will  be  utilized  to  round-out  the 
promotion. 

• 

‘Play  Ball’  Ads? 

Cincinnati 

The  Cincinnati  Baseball  Club’s 
full-page  ad  in  the  Enquirer'i 
“Dynamic  Ohio  Valley”  section, 
Jan.  26,  led  to  speculation  that 
the  Redlegs’  General  Manager, 
Gabe  Paul,  might  do  some  “real" 
advertising  next  season.  Copy 
called  attention  to  the  team’s 
role  in  bringing  fans  here. 
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Air  France  jets  were  flying  before  Gigi  was  born! 


Gigi  is  six.  Yet  it  was  more  than  six  years  ago 
(February  19,  1953,  to  be  exact)  that  Air  France 
began  flying  regularly  scheduled  pure  jet  aircraft! 

Since  then.  Air  France  has  logged  over  4  million 
jet  passenger  miles.  First,  with  the  sleek,  vibration¬ 
less,  500-mile-an-hour  Caravelle.  And  now,  Air 
France  has  added  the  fabulous  new  Boeing  707 
Intercontinental  to  its  fast-growing  pure  jet  fleet. 
The  Intercontinental  is  the  world’s  fastest,  largest. 


longest-range  jetliner  crossing  the  Atlantic  non-stop 
between  New  York  and  Paris  in  only  6V4  hours. 

The  Boeing  707  Intercontinental  is  the  most  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  airliner  in  aviation  history.  First,  with 
thousands  of  hours  of  testing  on  the  ground;  then, 
more  thousands  of  hours  of  actual  flights. 

Yes,  Air  France  jets  were  flying  before  Gigi  was 
bom.  A  reassuring  fact  to  remember  whenever  you 
fly  overseas  on  the  world’s  largest  airline. 


AIR^FRANCE  dJ 

WORLD’S  FASTEST  JETLINER  /  WORLD’S  LARGEST  AIRLINE 


PUBLIC  RELATIOIVS  Mr.  Laurie  and  others  on  the  Thatcher  said  this  week.  “Wt 

~  Zerex  project  are  concerned  send  the  book  whether  or  not 

T  T  -  p  p  g  1  •  a  their  experience  should  be  an  the  returned  clipping  inentiom 

l~lof^  I  Itt  If  1  f abject  lesson  for  all  public  re-  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club.” 

E/\.F J.  O  lations  men.  The  offer  has  been  going  to 

k  ‘■'k  t  place,  says  Mr.  about  1700  newspapers  monthly 

1  It  W/  TTTTlT^Tl^C.  '  Laurie,  women’s  editors  are  since  August  1958,  with  few 

V-FJ.  Wj  vF  JLJ.  S  X  tougher  in  their  attitude  toward  complaints,  and  many  compli- 

^  hokum  than  are  men.  ments,  according  to  Mr.  Thatch- 

By  Fre<leric  Coonradt  “They  are  just  plain  tougher  er.  He  said  the  average  response 

^  than  men,”  he  says.  “They  have  is  about  125  clippings  with  re- 

a  closer  relation  with  their  quests  for  fee  books.  Books  vary 
BEVEaiLY  Hills,  Calif,  or  so  applicants  and  that  the  readers  than  city  editors  or  in  retail  price  from  $3.50  to 

The  commercial  and  industrial  whole  stunt  would  be  a  nice  sports  editors  or  entertaiiunent  $8.95. 

division  of  Rogers  &  Cowan,  little  promotion.”  editors.  They  know  their  readers  Generally  releases  are  ad- 

public  relations  firm,  has  dis-  For  a  week  it  looked  as  if  the  and  their  readers  know  and  trust  dressed  to  feature  editors.  Some 
covered  that  newspaper  women’s  stunt  would  not  produce  even  them.  go  to  local  columnists.  They  do 

pages  are  about  100  times  more  that  much  response.  Nothing  “And  they  are  a  lot  better  not  go  to  book  reviewers.  Usu- 
powerful  than  the  firm  used  to  happened.  editors  and  writers  than  most  ally  the  release  is  a  feature  on 

think.  On  July  28  six  letters  arrived  men  realize  or  are  willing  to  how  the  book  came  to  be  written. 

As  evidence  of  the  enormous  from  women  who  had  read  the  admit.  Their  editorial  .standards  Mr.  Thatcher  became  PR  di¬ 
reader  interest  generated  by  story  in  an  Oakland,  Calif.,  are  just  as  high,  and  sometimes  rector  two  years  ago.  He  is  for- 
■w’omen’s  pages,  Laurence  Laurie,  paper.  higher  than  those  of  the  men  mer  editor  of  the  Omnibook 

director  of  the  firm’s  commercial  The  next  day  the  roof  fell  in.  handling  other  departments  of  Magazine,  and  continues  to 
and  industrial  division,  can  dis-  Rogers  &  Cowan’s  “Arctic  the  paper.”  write  a  weekly  abridgement  of 

play  piles  of  cardboard  boxes  Circle  Committee”  here  received  a  contemporary  book  syndicated 

and  filing  cabinets  full  of  cor-  a  wire  from  the  Sovonnah  (Ga.)  Little  Excitement  to  a  number  of  newspapers, 

respondence  that  resulted  from  Morning  News,  where  the  story  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  *  ♦  ♦ 

a  promotion  stunt  wnduct^  by  had  run  on  the  women’s  pages,  p^^lic  relations  man,  Mr.  Laurie  ,nMF^  iTxnFB  pb 

^  says,  the  women’s  pages  of  news-  ^DMEN  UNDER  PR 

behalf  of  DuPont’s  anti-freeze  know,  should  they  do  with  the  ^  the  major  untapped  In  an  effort  to  coordinate  pro- 

OTXYx1l#»of  i/\vto  -fwww  Xir/WVLAn  IVX  _  .  _  --  .  .  .  ^ 


Hats  Off  to  Editors 
Of  Women’s  Pages! 


By  Fre<leric  Coonradt 


ADMEN  UNDER  PR 


Alcan  Highway  Tour  flio  t-rin?  -jr—.  — -i 

A.  A  j  Traditionally,  he  points  out,  Corp.  has  combined  its  adver- 

The  stunt  was  a  contest  to  ,  next  day  worse,  and  pages  have  used  lots  of  tising,  publicity  and  sales  pro- 

find  a  “typical  American  house-  the  day  after  still  worse  as  publicity  material  involving  motion  divisions  under  the  one 

wife”  to  drive  an  automobile,  women  s  pages  scattered  babies,  home  furnishings  banner  of  the  public  relations 

suitably  protected  by  Zerex,  throughout  the  country  pi^ed  fashion.  But  women’s  edi-  department, 

from  Seattle,  Wash.,  to  Fair-  '^P  sto^.  Douglas  J^nin^  tors,  he  feels,  and  his  experience  Melvin  Helitzer,  director  of 
banks,  Alaska,  via  the  Alcan  El^  Litrov  in  the  Beverly  gggj^g  bear  him  out,  are  in-  PR,  saw  the  move  as  a  possi- 
Highway.  No  prize  was  offered  Hills  oflfce  and  James  terested  in  many  things  other  ble  sign  of  the  times  “when 

other  than  the  opportunity  to  win  in  New  Yoric  worked  late  usual  home  and  social  advertising  men  may  soon  be  a 

drive,  accompanied  by  another  every  night  sorting  and  answer-  gtQj.igg  sub-division  of  PR  depart- 

woman,  the  2500  desolate  miles  **^8  mail  and  telegrams  which  They  are  looking,  he  believes,  ments.” 
from  Seattle  all  the  way  to  the  poured  in.  stories  which  will  create  a  *  ♦  » 


onr  ’  ^  wiui  ine  papers  are  the  major  untapped  In  an  effort  to  coordinate  pro- 

225  applications  from  women  in  gom-ce  for  the  promotions  of  all  motional  activities  under  one 
their  area  who  wanted  to  make  corporate  policy.  Ideal  Toy 


Arctic  Circle.  jl  Letters  excitement,  stories  to  take  PERSONAL  NOTES 

The  announcement  w'as  made  ’  the  women  out  of  the  doldrums  t, 

last  July  22  by  means  of  suitable  By  the  time  a  halt  was  called  of  her  usual  household  activities.  Thomas  E.  Ryan,  reporter, 

handouts  to  wire  services,  city  in  September  about  11,000  “So  if  the  public  relations  News — now  press  ^ 

desks,  trade  publications,  auto-  letters  had  been  received,  1800  ^an  can  create  interesting  proj-  c(»rdinator  for  the  Air- 

motive  editors  and  to  500  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  alone,  gets  for  women  he  will  find  a  temp  Division  of  Chrysler  Corp., 

women’s  editors  throughout  the  “The  letters  were  all  real,  ^reat  deal  of  acceptance  by  Detroit.  He  formerly  worked  on 

country.  too,”  said  Mr.  Laurie.  “There  women’s  editors  throughout  the  (Mich.)  Journal  and 


11,000  Letters 


PERSONAL  NOTES 


Thomas  E.  Ryan,  reporter. 


women’s  editors  throughout  the 
country. 


“We  had  hoped,”  recalls  Mr.  weren’t  any  letters  from  nuts  country,”  he  says.  ”  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News  sports 

Laurie,  “that  we  would  get  100  or  cranks.  Out  of  the  11,000  But,  he  warns,  stunts  and  pro-  staffs. 

_  _  there  were  500  really  good  pros-  rnotions  for  the  women’s  pages 

M  pects.”  have  to  be  imaginative  and  have  JoE  Livington,  former  execu- 

In  due  time  the  500  were  cut  ^  be  presented  with  some  show-  tive  editor  of  the  JacksonviJU 

■JBI  ■  down  to  40,  all  of  whom  were  manship.  And  keep  the  hokum  to  (Fla.)  Journal  and  currently 

WmWK  ■  interviewed,  and  finally  the  wife  a  minimum.  Women’s  editors  owner  of  his  own  public  rda- 


JoE  Livington,  former  execu- 


of  a  pilot  of  Hemet,  C^lif.  was  will  spot  that  a  mile  away, 
chosen.  She  successfully  made  *  *  * 

Je  trip  and  performed  well  ^ 
throughout  a  gruelling  coast-to- 

coast  “personal  appearance”  His  hook  baited  with  o 
tour  that  followed.  of  free  books,  Richard  Thati 


tions  firm — named  press  secre¬ 
tary  for  Mayor  Haydon  Bums 
who  has  announced  he  is  run¬ 
ning  for  governor. 


ADVERTISING  DYNAMICS 


Modani.  flaxibl*  on  IrMimanls 
plus  unusual  roody-le-sall  lay- 
Mts  and  NEW  idoa  in  color 
visualization. 

PublUhod  liETPO 

MonlMy 

80  Modson  Av*.,  Now  York 


coast  “personal  appearance”  His  hook  baited  with  offers  *  *  « 

tour  that  followed.  of  free  books,  Richard  Thatcher,  _ _  .  , _ 

That  part  of  the  story,  public  relations  director  of  the  j  '•  +  ’  fitnmfnrd 

though,  was  routine  so  far  as  Book-of-the-Month  Club,  is  advertising  staff, 

Rogers  &  Cowan  are  concerned,  catching  baskets  of  news  space.  \  S  ^  r+isinir 

An  old  line  Hollywood  firm.  Once  a  month,  Mr.  Thatcher  a^s^aat  dirwtor  oi  aa^emi^g- 
T>  p  r-  r  _  onn  *  nr\n  public  relations.  National  Bans 

Rogers  &  Ckiwan  for  many  years  sends  out  an  800  to  900  word  >  rp  p  x  n.f  Enir- 

concentrated  on  personal  pub-  piece  on  “The  Story  Behind  the  rymn 

licity  work  for  entertainment  Book”.  Accompanying  it  is  a  no-  Brid^port,  Conn, 

people.  They  got  into  commer-  tice  asking  a  tearsheet  indicat- 

cial  and  industrial  work  through  ing  use  and  offering  “in  return  Martin  Wright,  former  per- 
representing  television  stars  and  for  your  kindness”  a  copy  of  the  sonnel  administration  officer, 
shows  for  large  advertisers.  month’s  book  selection,  or,  if  Associated  Press — named  pre«- 
Not  routine  for  the  firm,  preferred,  next  month’s.  dent  of  PINE  (Personnel  In- 

though,  was  working  with  “Payola?”  stitute  of  New  England),  new 

women’s  editors.  And  as  far  as  “I  don’t  think  so”,  Mr.  management  counseling  firm. 
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field  County,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Martin  Wright,  former  per- 
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America’s  Only 
Nationwide 


Guarantetd  by  '•< 

HoyMkMpiiif 


Good  Houstketping 

Guaranttts  Ptrformanct 

"■"TT  of  Amtrica’s 
1898X 

^ Only  NtUionwidt 
Stamp  Plan 


INTEGRITY  is  a  word  that  is  cherished  by  every 
newspaper  in  America  because  it  is  the  key  to 
reader  acceptance  and  confidence. 

INTEGRITY  is  a  word  that  has  also  been  cher¬ 
ished  by  the  Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Company  since 
its  founding  in  1896.  It  is  the  key  to  the  confidence 
that  25  million  American  families  have  in  S&H 
Green  Stamps  —  and  the  key  to  the  fine  relations 
that  S&H  enjoys  today  with  more  than  70,000 
merchants  throughout  the  nation. 


This  message  is  one  of  a  series  presented  for  your  information  by 
THE  SPERRY  AND  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY 
which  pioneered  6^  years  ago  in  the  movement  to  give  trading  stamps  to  consumers  as  a  discount 
for  paying  cash.  S&H  GREEN  STAMPS  are  currently  being  saved  by  over  25  million  families. 


CLASSIFIED  CUNIC 


Good  Training  Plan 
Brings  Success  Mail 


By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


A  recent  letter  that  came  to 
this  desk  thanked  the  newspa¬ 
per  for  selling  a  $40,000  home. 
“I  also  particularly  wish  to 
thank  your  ad  taker  for  her 
assistance  in  helping  me  write 
the  ad  and  for  her  persistence 
in  getting  me  to  run  it  for  seven 
days.  The  call  I  received  on  the 
last  day  resulted  in  the  sale,” 
the  letter  concluded. 

Had  this  ad  run  a  single  day, 
as  the  advertiser  originally  in¬ 
tended,  the  newspaper  would 
have  lost  a  great  deal.  It  would 
have  lost  the  revenue  of  six 
additional  days  of  advertising, 
but  even  more,  it  would  have 
lost  the  confidence  and  goodwill 
of  an  advertiser.  All  CAMs  get 
such  letters;  they’d  like  to  get 


What  tw'o  things  did  the  ad 
taker  do  that  caused  such  suc¬ 
cessful  economic  reverberations 
all  down  the  line,  i.e.:  .satisfying 
the  advertiser,  satisfying  the 
home  purchaser  who  found  his 
home  in  our  want  ad  section  and 
added  revenue  to  the  paper  ? 
She  helped  the  advertiser  write 
a  descriptive  ad  and  she  con¬ 
vinced  him  to  run  it  for  seven 
days.  To  the  well  trained  ad 
taker  or  solicitor  this  construc¬ 
tive  effort  is  simply  part  of  the 
day’s  work.  But,  there  are  tre¬ 
mendous  implications  to  the 
phrase  well  trained  ad  taker. 


Unusual  .Approach 


newspai)er,  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times.  Both  CAM 
Frank  Lester  of  the  Times  and 
Ken  Ward  of  the  Courant  have 
done  outstanding  jobs  in  cre¬ 
ating  carefully  integrated  train¬ 
ing  and  retraining  programs 
and  both  have  provided  consid¬ 
erable  material. 

The  Courant  has  an  unusual 
approach  to  training.  Each  per¬ 
son  who  comes  into  the  depart¬ 
ment,  regardless  of  the  position 
to  be  filled,  is  taught  every  job 
in  the  department,  including 
management  duties. 

They  start  with  paper  mark¬ 
ing  and  all  other  clerical  de¬ 
tails.  When  they  have  mastered 
this  they  then  go  to  Step  1  or 
counter  experience.  They  study 
the  many  pamphlets  on  tele¬ 
phone  techniques  furnished  by 
the  Telenhone  Co.  as  well  as  the 
folder  “Ten  Ways  to  Put  SELL 
Into  Your  Voice”  and  then  go 
to  Step  2,  then  to  Step  3.  After 
this,  a  short  time  is  spent  in 
handling  mail  and  agency  copy, 
learning  how  to  arrive  at  space 
estimates,  doing  the  layouts  for 
the  placement  of  the  classified 
display  ads  for  the  composing 
room.  At  this  point,  the  girls 
who  will  work  in  the  phone 
room  are  introduced  to  their  ac¬ 
counts  by  one  of  the  older  girls. 
Each  girl  handles  a  specific 
classification. 


Ad-Taking  Steps* 


In  the  next  few  weeks  this  de¬ 
partment  will  take  a  close-up 
look  at  the  classified  training 
methods  employed  by  a  medium¬ 
sized  newspaper,  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  and  a  giant 


Early  in  their  training  they 
are  given  these  nine  fundamen¬ 
tal  steps  for  Improving  Ad-Tak¬ 
ing  Procedure: 

1.  Answer  the  phone  with: 

“Good  morning/aftemoon. 

Classified  Advertising,  Miss 
-  speaking.” 

Perhaps  the  opening  doesn’t 
seem  too  important,  but  if  you 
stop  and  think,  it  does  create  a 
friendly  feeling  and  makes  it 
clear  the  caller  has  the  proper 
department.  We  naturally  must 
assume  that  the  tone  and  in¬ 
flection  of  your  voice  will  be 
cheerful,  friendly  and  enthusi¬ 
astic. 

2.  Next  ask: 


retype  the  bill  because  she  had 
taken  the  name  of  the  person 
placing  the  ad  instead  of  the 
one  it  was  to  be  charged  to. 

3.  Then  say: 

“Is  this  Mr./Mrs.  - 

speaking?”  If  so,  write  self  on 
slip.  To  know  who  ordered  the 
ad  is  a  protection  for  us  as  well 
as  the  customer  who  simplifies 
matters  for  us  in  resoliciting  as 
we  know  who  to  ask  for. 

4.  Take  copy: 

“How  do  you  want  your  ad  to 
read  ?” 

The  customer  has  his  own 
idea  for  wording  his  ad.  A  good 
way  to  suggest  an  improvement 
on  a  badly  worded  ad  would  be 
“May  I  make  a  suggestion?” 
Often  the  customer  who  is  quite 
.set  in  his  way  will  respond  fav¬ 
orably  to  this  approach. 

5.  Now  classify  ad: 

“Your  ad  will  run  under 
(classification)” 

Here  is  where  the  Ad  Taker 
takes  over.  She  knows  by  the 
wording  of  the  ad  the  classifi¬ 
cation  where  it  should  run.  By 
‘telling’  instead  of  ‘asking’  ar¬ 
guments  are  avoided. 

6.  Determine  days  to  run: 

“I  will  start  your  ad  tomor¬ 
row  and  run  it  on  our  7  day 
plan.  You  may  call  and  cancel 
your  ad  at  anytime.  You  will 
only  be  charged  the  rate  earned 
at  the  time  of  the  cancellation.” 

It  is  a  mistake  to  ask  “How 
many  days  do  you  want  your  ad 
to  run?”  or  “When  do  you  want 
your  ad  to  run?”  Usually  the 
customer  thinks  1  or  2  days  is 
sufficient,  maybe  he  doesn’t  re¬ 
alize  we  have  the  special  rates 
for  multiple  insertions.  This  is 
where  it  is  important  to  “tell” 
the  customer  about  our  7  day 
plan  in  the  wordage  used  above. 

7.  Read  the  ad  back: 

How  important  this  is.  It  pre¬ 
vents  many  mistakes  and  mis¬ 
understandings.  Spell  out  all 
words  you  are  not  familiar  with 
using  the  initial  system  •  .  . 
A  for  Albert,  B  for  Bennie,  etc. 

8.  Check  name  and  phone 
number: 

9.  Now  thank  the  advertiser: 

Wait  a  moment  before  dis¬ 
connecting  your  phone.  Often 
the  advertiser  has  an  after¬ 
thought. 


to  move  upward  at  a  fast  clip. 
If  the  charts  run  true  to  fonn 
help  wanted  ads  in  1960  wil] 
reach  10,800,000,  their  highest 
point  in  history. 


KOMNEY’S  .STAB  I’ER 


MORE  HELP  WANTED 


Answering  a  blind  help  wanted 
ad  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post  started  George  Romney  on 
his  career.  This  is  revealed  in  a 
biography  of  the  pre.sident  of 
American  Motors  by  Tom  Ma¬ 
honey  just  published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers  as  “The  Story  of 
George  Romney.” 

As  a  result  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  he  landed  a  job  in  the 
office  of  Senator  David  1.  Walsh, 
Massachusetts  Democrat,  and 
the  chain  of  events  which  took 
Romney  to  American  Motors  be¬ 
gan.  As  head  of  the  automobile 
and  appliance  firm,  the  book  re¬ 
veals,  he  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  its  advertising.  He  has 
joined  his  advertising  director, 
Fred  W.  Adams,  and  copywrit¬ 
ers  of  Geyer,  Morey,  Madden  & 
Ballard,  Inc.  in  planning  cam¬ 
paigns  and  even  writing  copy. 


Press  Clipping 
Hobbv  Becomes 


Major  Service 


“To  whom  is  the  ad  to  be 
charged  ?” 

Get  the  advertiser’s  name  and 
initials,  address  and  telephone 
number.  Before  we  changed  to 
this  phrasing,  the  Ad  Taker 
would  in  many  cases  have  to 


Recording  9,550,000  Help 
Help  Wanted  ads  in  1959,  a 
gain  of  almost  3,000,000  over 
1958,  newspapers  in  the  16  prin¬ 
cipal  labor  markets  reporting 
to  “Help  Wanted  Trend”,  pub¬ 
lished  by  B.  K.  Davis  &  Bro., 
Philadelphia  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cy,  can  look  forw^ard  to  another 
forward  leap  this  year.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Gerald  G.  Griffin,  pub¬ 
lisher,  help  wanted  advertising 
during  a  presidential  year  tends 


Quincy,  Mas*. 

William  R.  Pratt  started  30 
years  ago  as  a  hobby  to  collect 
interesting  clippings  ■with  the 
result  that  he  has  become  an 
expert  on  having  the  needed 
clippings  to  cover  research 
when  requests  are  made  to  him. 
And  these  requests  come  from 
business,  schools,  publicity  di¬ 
rectors,  researchers  doing  a 
particular  work  and  from  newf- 
papers  themselves. 

Among  his  files  are  all  the 
obituaries  of  leading  people  (rf 
American  life  that  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  for  the 
past  20  years.  Still  another 
growing  file  is  on  advertising, 
its  functions  and  its  life  throu^ 
the  years.  And  still  another  is 
on  medical  news. 

He  estimates  he  has  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  clip¬ 
pings  on  file  covering  over  5(X) 
subjects. 

Mr.  Pratt  began  clipping  Bill 
Cunningham’s  columns  because 
of  the  excellent  writing  and  the 
information  in  them.  From  this 
grew  his  huge  clipping  files. 

On  Mr.  Pratt’s  layout  boards 
are  hundreds  of  clippings  being 
arranged  for  scrapbooks.  He 
makes  the  layout  resemble  a 
newspaper  page.  At  present  it 
is  putting  the  press  clippings 
of  a  prominent  leader  in  New 
England  politics  into  a  set  of 
20  books  for  his  family. 
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Chile 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica  , 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominica 

Dominican  Republic 

Ecuador 

Kgypt 

Federation  of  Malaya 

Finland 

France 

(lermany  (West) 

Cold  Coast 
Great  Britain 


Greece 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Hawaii 

Honduras 

Hong  Kong 

Hungary 

India 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Iraq 

I  reland 

Israel 

Italy 

Jamaica 


Japan 

Jordan 

Kenya 

l.ebanon 

I^eeward  Islands 

Liberia 

Luxembourg 

Malta  &  Gozo 

Mauritius 

Monaco 

Morocco 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Netherlands  Antilles 

Netherlands  Guiana 


New  Zealand 

Nicaragua 

Norway 

Nyasaland 

Pakistan 

Panama 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Poland 

Portugal  &  Colonies 
Puerto  Rico 

Rhodesia  (No.)  &  (So.) 
Roumania 
El  Salvador 
Singapore 


Argentina 

Australia 

Austria 

Barb.slos 

Belgian  Congo 

Belgium 

Bermuda 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

British  Guiana 

Bulgaria 

Burm.-! 

Canada 

Newfoundland 

Ceylon 


Africa  (So.  West) 
Spain 

Switzerland 

Syria 

Tanganyika 

Thailand 

Trinidad  &  Tobago 

Tunisia 

Turkey 

Union  of  South  Africa 
Uruguay 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


and  in  the  United  States... 

‘Jeep’  is  a  registered  trade-mark  for  the  two  and  four-wheel  drive  military 
and  commercial  vehicles  made  by,  and  only  by,  Willys  Motors,  Inc., 
or  by  its  authorized  Foreign  licensees,  and  must  be  capitalized. 


•  The  plural  is  never  ‘Jeeps’,  but 
‘Jeep’  vehicles. 

•  ‘Jeep’  is  never  a  verb  or  a  noun. 

It  is  an  adjective.  One  cannot, 
properly,  “‘Jeep’  aroimd’’,  “go 
Jeeping’’,  etc. 

There’s  no  such  thing  as  “a  ‘Jeep”’, 
or  a  “  ‘ Jeep’-type’’,  or  “  ‘ Jeep’-like’’. 
Either  it’s  a  ‘Jeep’  vehicle,  a  product 
of  Willys  Motors,  Inc.,  or  it  isn’t! 


Properly  speaking 


As  a  trademark,  for  vehicles 
made  only  by  Willys  Motors,  ‘Jeep’ 
should  always  be  capitalized. 

To  designate  a  specific  vehicle 
‘Jeep’  is  always  linked  with  the 
model  name,  i.e.,  ‘Jeep’  Universal, 
‘Jeep’  FC-170  'Truck,  etc. 


Vehicles  are  made  by,  and  only  by  Willys  Motors,  Inc, 


Morin’s  Story 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

To  be  sure,  merely  being  with 
the  AP  was  no  guarantee  of 
getting  a  post  in  the  foreign 
service,  much  less  to  the  part  of 
the  world  where  I  wanted  to 
specialize.  There  was  then,  and 
still  is,  a  queue  of  men  with 
the  same  idea. 

Not  knowing  this,  I  enrolled 
in  a  night  school,  cramming  on 
the  history  and  economics  of 
China  and  Japan.  And  I  hired 
a  Japanese  tutor  to  give  me 
language  lessons.  Any  day  now 
.  .  .  An  older  hand  in  the  office 
shook  his  head  pityingly. 

“So  you’re  studying  up  on 
the  Orient?”  he  said.  “New 
York’ll  certainly  send  you  to 
the  Belgian  Congo  then.” 

It  didn’t  work  that  way.  Some 
three  years  later,  thanks  to  luck 
and  Brian  Bell,  I  was  in  Tokyo. 

The  “undeclared  war”  with 
China  began  in  the  summer  of 
1937. 

Major  Story 

Almost  immediately,  it  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  this  war 
would  stir  the  emotions  and 
snarl  the  policies  of  the  United 
States  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  its  predecessors,  Ethiopia 
and  the  Spanish  Civil  War. 
There  were  many  reasons.  China 
was  the  great,  lush  field  for  the 
American  missionary;  he  owned 
schools  and  hospitals  there  and 
he  insisted  that  the  United 
States  government  protect  both 
him  and  his  property.  American 
investments  were  not  great  com¬ 
pared  to  those  of  Britain;  how¬ 
ever  —  and  even  today  it  sounds 
quixotic  —  the  principle  of  the 
“Open  Door”  was  dusted  off  and 
brought  into  play. 

For  these  and  other  reasons, 
the  “undeclared  war”  quickly 
became  a  major  news  story  for 
American  papers.  Each  new 
Japanese  action  in  China 
brought  a  reaction  in  the  United 
States  —  and  vice  versa. 

The  tide  began  to  nm. 

On  Oct.  5,  1937,  President 
Roosevelt  delivered  his  famous 
“Quarantine  Speech”  in  Chi¬ 
cago.  There  was  a  Foreign  Office 
dinner  that  night.  The  press 
officer  came  over  to  me.  “The 
speech  seems  to  foreshadow  a 
new  American  policy,”  he  said. 
“We  are  afraid  it  means  trou¬ 
ble.” 

Panay  Sinking 

In  December,  Japanese  naval 
airmen  sank  the  American  gun¬ 
boat,  Panay.  That  night,  while 
interviewing  a  Japanese  ad¬ 
miral,  I  had  the  incredible  ex- 
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perience  of  seeing  him  burst 
into  tears! 

A  blizzard  of  notes,  protests 
and  replies  swept  back  and 
forth  across  the  Pacific.  Each 
constituted  another  story,  an¬ 
other  set  of  interviews,  another 
interpretive. 

Next  there  was  talk  of  eco¬ 
nomic  sanctions,  followed  by  the 
sanctions  themselves.  To  assess 
the  effect  on  Japan,  I  went  to 
the  economic  attache  in  the 
American  Embassy.  We  talked 
facts  and  figures  about  iron  and 
steel,  oil  and  aviation  gas.  When 
I  began  making  notes,  he  said, 
“What  are  you  going  to  do  with 
all  this  dope?” 

“Write  a  piece,  of  course,” 

I  said.  “In  fact,  it  will  take 
several  pieces.  There  are  so 
many  angles.” 

He  looked  at  me  in  silence. 
Then  he  said,  “I  suppose  you 
know  that  under  Japanese  law, 
they  can  put  you  in  prison 
merely  for  being  in  possession 
of  these  statistics.” 

Nevertheless,  the  stories  were 
written.  Friends  smuggled  them 
out  of  Tokyo.  There  was  noth¬ 
ing  heroic  about  this.  We  all 
smuggled  copy  whenever  we 
could  find  someone  willing  to 
take  it. 

(^vemnient  Falls 

The  days  raced  by.  A  govern¬ 
ment  fell.  A  new  Prime  Minister 
took  office  with  a  new  Cabinet. 
What  did  he  stand  for?  What 
would  his  policies  be?  Thousands 
of  words  flashed  across  the 
ocean  to  the  AP  cable  desk  with 
each  new  crisis.  And  always  the 
question,  “What  does  it  mean 
in  terms  of  relations  with  the 
United  States?”  One  fact  stood 
out:  The  Japanese  militarists 
were  elbowing  civilians  and  con¬ 
servatives  out  of  government 
and  coming  to  power. 

The  tide  was  running  faster. 

Finally,  at  11  o’clock  one 
night,  we  were  summoned  to  the 
Foreign  Office.  Japan  had  signed 
a  treaty  of  mutual  assistance 
with  Hitler  and  Mussolini.  The 
spokesman  handed  around  copies 
of  the  terms.  He  leaned  back 
in  his  chair.  “Any  questions, 
gentlemen?” 

Only  the  obvious  one:  “Who 
is  the  treaty  aimed  at?” 

The  smallest  shadow  of  emo¬ 
tion  —  fear  or  sadness  —  flick¬ 
ered  behind  his  eyes.  “It  is 
aimed  at  no  one,”  he  said.  “We 
wish  to  be  friends  with  all  na¬ 
tions.”  Poor  man !  He  had  served 
in  the  United  States,  admired 
Americans,  and  knew  that  the 
hour  now  was  very  late  indeed. 

In  Mid»t  of  History 

Vivid,  exciting,  wonderful 
years ! 

There  was  always  the  sense 


of  being  in  the  midst  of  history, 
of  reporting  events  that  histor¬ 
ians  some  day  would  examine 
in  minute  detail.  No  greater  re¬ 
ward  or  satisfaction  can  come 
to  a  reporter. 

It  was  difficult  to  be  objective. 
An  American  correspondent  in 
Tokyo  then  could  scarcely  sym¬ 
pathize  with  Japanese  policy. 
But  he  had  to  see  the  Japanese 
point  of  view.  I  often  had  the 
feeling  of  watching  events 
through  bifocal  lenses  —  with 
totally  different  prescriptions. 
Once,  in  order  to  maintain  bal¬ 
ance  and  to  clarify  my  own 
thoughts,  I  wrote  a  five-part 
series  of  mailers  and  called  them 
“Japan’s  Case.”  They  summa¬ 
rized  the  Japanese  position,  the 
arguments  and  justification  for 
their  actions  in  China.  Senti¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  being 
what  it  was,  I  doubt  that  they 
ever  saw  the  light  of  day. 

Not  every  day,  of  course,  was 
framed  with  high  drama.  The 
news  seldom  slackened  off,  but 
between  a  crisis  of  one  form  or 
another,  there  was  relative 
quiet.  A  typical  day  would  go 
something  like  this: 

First  thing  in  the  morning, 
read  the  English  language  news¬ 
paper  and  a  Japanese  transla¬ 
tion  service  that  hit  the  high 
spots  of  the  Japanese  newspa¬ 
pers,  trade  papers,  business  re¬ 
views,  etc. 

News  About  A  Hen 

Meanwhile,  my  own  Japanese 
translators  would  be  combing 
the  papers  themselves.  My  pet 
on  the  staff  was  a  wispy  little 
man  who  had  been  with  the  AP 
since  1914  and  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent,  covered  To¬ 
kyo  wearing  a  high  silk  hat 
and  riding  in  a  coach-and-four. 

He  had  a  better  news  sense 
than  I.  He  translated  a  story 
from  the  papers  one  day  about 
a  Japanese  hen  that  had  laid 
some  fantastic  number  of  eggfs 
in  a  year. 

“What  do  you  expect  me  to 
do  with  this?”  I  said. 

•“File  it,”  he  said.  “Every 
farmer  in  the  Middle  West  will 
be  interested  in  that  hen.” 

There  was  almost  no  routine. 
Twice  a  week,  we  went  to  the 
foreign  office  press  conference. 
It  seldom  produced  much  news. 
On  other  days,  I  made  the  round 
of  the  embassies.  They  seldom 
produced  any  news  either.  Most 
of  my  information  came  from 
individuals,  Japanese  and  West¬ 
ern.  The  Japanese,  unlike  the 
Russians  today,  were  usually 
approachable  and  willing  to 
talk. 

Between  times,  there  were 
mailers  to  write,  files  to  be  up¬ 
dated,  queries  to  answer.  Be- 
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cause  of  the  time-difference  b»> 
tween  New  York  and  Tokin 
most  of  the  queries  came  after 
midnight,  at  two  and  three  AJI 
Few  people  had  cars  and  taxii 
virtually  disappeared  after  tlte 
first  year  of  the  ‘undeclaitd 
war.”  I  would  get  out  of  bed, 
when  the  phone  reported  a 
query,  and  ride  downtown  on  a 
bicycle. 

Most  of  the  foreign  cone- 
spondents  had  one- room  oflSeei 
on  the  .same  floor  of  the  Jape, 
nese  new's  agency  building.  The 
Reuters  office  adjoined  mine  and 
the  German  agency  was  acroa 
the  hall.  Further  down  were  the 
French  agency,  an  Italian  con*, 
spondent,  Tass,  and  the  United 
Press. 

‘I’ll  Cjill  You’ 

We  came  and  went  freely. 
And  so,  frequently,  it  was  nece^ 
sary  to  say,  “I’ll  call  you  back," 
and  hang  up  the  phone  quickly 
if  the  opposition  walked  in.  The 
walls  and  doors  were  thin  and 
eavesdropping  was  eminently 
possible.  I  seldom  had  any  im¬ 
portant  interviews  in  the  office 
and  never  left  copies  of  caUei 
laying  around.  That  floor  was  t 
goldfish  bowl,  but  w'ithal,  a  very 
agreeable  one. 

Among  my  friends  was  a  cor 
respondent  who  is  better  knowi 
now  as  the  famous  spy,  Richard 
Sorge.  Sorge  was  a  Gerrain 
Communist  who  organized  and 
directed  Far  Eastern  espionage 
for  the  Kremlin.  His  “cover," 
at  which  he  really  worked,  wis 
reporting  for  a  German  nvn-  ■ 
paper.  He  was  an  exceedin^f 
interesting  man,  brilliant  in  con¬ 
versation,  amusing,  a  hard 
drinker,  and  fond  of  the  girt 

On  a  Collision  Couree 

None  of  us  suspected  him.  in¬ 
cluding  his  friends  at  the  Ger 
man  Embassy  or  the  Japanem 
secret  police.  He  kept  the  Rus¬ 
sians  informed  in  advance  of 
some  of  the  biggest  events  in 
those  terrible  years.  After  the 
Pacific  War  began,  he  nts 
caught  and  executed  in  Tokyo.  ^ 

Terrible  years?  I 

Yes,  in  the  sense  that  Japin 
and  the  United  States  were  on 
a  collision  course,  and  there  ^ 
a  feeling  of  helplessness,  of  in¬ 
evitable  tragedy,  of  the  ine»r- 
able  drift  toward  disaster. 

But  in  another  sense,  these 
were  wonderful  years.  They  con¬ 
stitute  a  unified  story,  with  s 
beginning,  middle  and  end.  It’s 
the  story  I  cite  when  people  ask, 
“Of  them  all,  which  one  stands 
out?” 

*  «  « 

Next:  A  telephone  booth  i* 
Little  Rock,  Ark. 
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Chestjk  a.  Walsh,  79,  city 
desk,  Gri  nvUle  (N.C.)  Daily 
Befleetoi ;  Jan.  31. 

*  «  « 

John  {’.  Forbfs,  64,  retired 
rewrite  man.  Providence  (R.I.) 
Journal- 1! ulletin;  Feb.  5. 

*  *  * 

Claire  Forbes  Walker,  51, 
l/)8  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner 
at  Santa  Barbara  and  society 
news  writer  under  the  name  of 
Claire  Drew  Forbes;  Feb.  1. 

«  *  « 

Edward  S.  McGuire,  79  for¬ 
merly  with  the  old  New  York 
Sun,  Nerv  York  Joumal-Amer- 
teon,  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Courier, 
Syracuse  Evening  Herald,  and 
Syracuse  Telegram;  Feb.  2. 

«  «  « 

Henry  Wales,  72,  retired 


Ted  RuPNm,  60,  former  pub¬ 
lisher,  Lancaster  (Calif.)  Ante¬ 
lope  Valley  Ledger-Gazette;  re¬ 
cently. 

*  «  « 

Guy  W.  Norton  Sr.,  76,  a 
retired  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Inquirer;  Jan.  30. 

«  *  * 

Edward  J.  Ryan,  a  former 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  night  city 
editor  and  more  recently  public 
relations  director  of  North 
American  Aviation,  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.;  Feb.  4. 

o  *  * 

Lawrence  Gibson  Boggs,  69, 
retired  editor  of  the  Fairmont 
(W.  Va.)  West  Virginian;  Feb. 

5. 

*  «  « 

Harvey  L.  Mott,  54,  former 
managing  editor,  Phoenix 
(Ariz.)  Republic;  Feb.  3. 


Duane  Hagadone 
Succeeds  Father 

Coeur  d’Alene,  Idaho 

Duane  B.  Hagadone  has  been 
named  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  Press  to 
succeed  his  father,  Burl  C. 
Hagadone. 

The  younger  Hagadone  had 
been  associate  publisher. 

Other  staff  changes  boosted  C. 
Patrick  King,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  last  six  years,  to 
general  manager.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  advertising  manager. 

Burl  C.  Hagadone,  publisher 
of  the  Coeur  d’Alene  Press  and 
.several  other  newspapers  in  the 
West  who  died  Dec.  8,  left  an 
estate  valued  in  excess  of  $500,- 
000.  His  widow,  Beverly  Ed¬ 
monds  Hagadone,  was  named 
sole  beneficiary  in  a  will  filed  for 
probate  Jan.  8. 


Tacoma  Newspaper 
Stock  Left  in  Trust 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

The  will  of  Frank  S.  Baker, 
late  publisher  of  the  Taxoma 
News  Tribune,  who  died  Jan.  31, 
leaves  his  estate  in  trust,  with 
the  Bank  of  California,  N.  A., 
as  trustee. 

It  was  described  as  valued  in 
excess  of  $100,000. 

Voting  trustees  of  Tribune 
Publishing  Co.  stock  will  be  Mr. 
Baker’s  son,  Elbert  H.  Baker 
II,  who  has  been  vicepresident 
of  the  company;  Mr.  Baker’s 
son-in-law,  George  F.  Russell, 
who  has  been  business  manager 
of  the  News  Tribune,  and  Mr, 
Frank  S.  Baker’s  brother,  Alton 
S.  Baker,  publisher  of  the  Eu¬ 
gene  (Ore.)  Register-Guard. 

Mr.  Baker’s  widow,  Bernice, 
was  left  a  life  income. 


Paris  correspondent  for  the  Chi-  '' 
cage  (Ill.)  Tribune;  Jan.  29.  I 


*  *  « 


George  T.  Bechtolt,  66, 
former  advertising  manager, 
Cineinnali  (O.)  Enquirer;  Jan. 
29. 


*  *  « 


Ted  Le  Berthon,  67,  former  i 
columnist,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  j 
Herald  and  Los  Angeles  Daily  \ 
Sews;  and  associate  editor. 
Catholic  Digest;  Jan.  31.  i 

*  *  * 

Ons  B.  Tout,  79,  founder  of 
the  weekly  Calexico  (Calif.)  | 
Chronicle,  El  Centro  (Calif.) 
Daily  Progress;  and  Hillcrest  \ 
(Calif.)  Star-News;  Jan.  30. 

• 

Eugene  Lamarche, 

Editor  of  La  Presse 

Montreal.,  Que. 

Eugene  Lamarche,  74,  editor-  , 
in-chief  of  Montreal  La  Presse 
until  his  retirement  two  years 
ago,  died  on  Jan.  29. 

One  of  the  great  figures  in 
Canada’s  publishing  circles,  he 
worked  for  more  than  50  years  i 
at  La  Presse,  25  as  editor-in-  | 
chief.  ; 

• 

Erwin  Funk,  Retired 
Arkannas  Publisher 

Rogers,  Ark. 

Erwin  Funk,  83,  retired 
Rogers  editor  and  publisher,  and  ; 
president  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  in  1928,  died 
on  Feb.  1. 

Mr.  Funk  was  also  past  presi-  , 
dent  of  the  Arkansas  Press  As¬ 
sociation. 

He  and  his  father  founded  the 
Springdale  (Ark.)  Democrat,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  in  1896.  They  ; 
also  bought  the  Rogers  Demo¬ 
crat,  of  which  Mr.  Funk  was 
manager  and  publisher  during 
the  next  30  years. 
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Top  $500  award  for  the  best  news 
and  ideas  reporting  in  Fairchild 
newspapers  in  1959  was  won  by 
Toshio  Yoshimura  of  Fairchild’s 
Japan  bureau  for  his  overall  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Esaki  tunnel  diode  for 

ELECTRONIC  NEWS. 

A  second  grand  prize  of  $100  was 
granted  to  Ed  McLaughlin,  Phila¬ 
delphia  bureau  chief,  for  early 
background  stories  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  significant  happenings  at 
Citv  Stores  which  appeared  in 
WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY. 

The  two  top  winners  also  were 
among  the  11  recipients  of  $.50 
awards  for  the  best  reporting  in 
the  individual  Fairchild  newspa¬ 
pers.  $.50  prizes  also  went  to  the 
following: 

WOMEN’S  WEAR  DAILY— Sarah 
Dunbar,  Atlanta  bureau,  for  “They 
Are  Wearing”  stories  from  White 
Sulphur  Springs. 

DAILY  NEWS  RECORD— Sidney 
Rutberg,  New  York  news  staff,  for 
his  coverage  of  the  problem  of  new 
credit  to  Chapter  XI  firms;  and  Art 
Garel,  Washington  bureau,  for  his 
2M!-month  beat  on  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  recommenda¬ 
tions  with  regard  to  restrictions  on 
imports  of  cotton  textiles. 

HOME  FURNISHINGS  DAILY— 
Larry  Cafiero.  New  York  editorial 
staff,  for  his  series  on  transshipping 
appliances;  Les  Gilbert,  Los  .An¬ 
geles  office,  for  his  major  appli¬ 
ance-television  forum  series. 

FOOTWEAR  NEWS— Charles  W. 
Gunter,  head  of  St.  Louis  bureau, 
for  his  overall  handling  of  the 
Brown-Kinney  case  before  U.  S. 
District  Court. 


SUPERMARKET  NEWS  — John 
Kovac.  New  York,  for  his  story  on 
raising  of  capital  for  expansion 
and  new  stores;  Don  Baines,  Chi¬ 
cago  news  chief,  for  his  competi¬ 
tive  picture  of  superniarketing  in 
farm  areas. 

ELECTRONIC  NEWS-Jerome  P. 
Frank  and  Richard  Atkins,  New 
York  staff,  for  their  story  on  reli¬ 
ability  of  weapons. 


FAIRCHILD 
Publications.  Inc. 

7  East  nth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

fublithtn  of 

Daily  News  Record,  Supermarket  News, 
Wemen't  Wear  Daily,  Electranic  Newt, 
Home  Purnishingt  Doily,  Directeriet, 
lAen't  Weor,  Foelweor  Newt.  Bookt. 


Taps  Qeveland  News 
Pool  to  Fill  Jobs 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Carl  B.  Slabach,  personnel 
manager  of  the  Wilmington 
News-Journal  Company,  spent 
three  days  in  Cleveland  this 
month  interviewing  editorial 
employees  of  the  former  Cleve- 
Umd  News. 

Among  those  hired  is  James 
A.  Byrne  Jr.,  a  reporter  on  the 
News  for  24  years.  He  joined 
the  Wilmington  Morning  News 
as  a  combination  deskman- 
re  porter. 

Charles  Newman,  who  became 
a  Cleveland  News  reporter 
about  six  months  ago  after  three 
years  on  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  will  report  to  the  Jour- 
nal-Every  Evening  city  staff  on 
Feb.  15.  He  is  a  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  graduate. 

The  company  paid  expenses 
for  five  of  the  Cleveland  men 
to  visit  Wilmington  for  inter¬ 
views  with  editors. 


Raymond  J.  Fa.nning,  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
American — chairman  of  United 
Press  International  Newspapers 
Association  of  Connecticut. 

«  «  ♦ 

L.  M.  Wright  Jr.,  reporter, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer — 
to  assistant  city  editor.  John 
Eslinger,  reporter,  Newport- 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press  —  to 
Observer  copy  desk.  Dick  Gor- 
RELL,  Observer  copy  desk — to 
Cox  &  Jackson  Advertising 
Agency,  Charlotte. 

«  «  « 

Edwin  B.  Coleman,  copy 
reader,  Springfield  (Mass.) 
newspaper.s  for  35  years — re- 
tireil. 

«  *  « 

Evelyn  Ransdell  —  new 
women’s  editor  of  the  Springfield 
(Ore.)  Netvs,  succeeding  Mrs. 
Scott  Wright,  resigned. 

*  *  • 

Mrs.  Gordon  Stewart,  for¬ 
mer  news  editor  of  the  Baker 
(Ore.)  Democrat-Herald  —  ap¬ 
pointed  city  librarian  at  Baker. 
♦  *  * 

Jean  McIntyre  —  new 
women’s  editor  of  the  Seaside 
(Ore.)  Signal. 

* 

Harry  N.  Nelson,  Weiser 
American — 'president  of  Idaho 
Press  Association. 

68  Years  with  Paper 

Sandusky,  Ohio 

Edward  C.  Seymour,  just 
turned  84,  is  marking  a  service 
record  of  68  years  with  the  San¬ 
dusky  Register.  He  began  as  as¬ 
sistant  bookkeeper  and  super¬ 
visor  of  carriers.  Now  he  is 
treasurer. 
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MICHIGANDERS — Officers  of  Michigan  Press  Association,  left  to  right: 
James  M.  Tagg,  Alma  Record,  vicepresident;  Vidian  Roe,  Fremont  Timas 
Indicator,  treasurer;  Jack  C.  Sinclair,  Hartford  Day  Springs,  presidaat; 
Dale  Stafford,  Greenville  Daily  News,  president-elect. 
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Guy  C.  Graves,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Grand  Prairie 
(Tex.)  Banner  —  to  assistant 
publisher  and  general  manager, 
Irving  (Tex.)  News.  He  was 
recently  business  and  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  G  ratal 
Prairie  Daily  News-Texan. 

*  «  « 

Fred  N.  McCollum,  editor 
and  publisher,  Forrest  City 
(Ark.)  Daily  Times  Herald — 
members  of  the  Arkansas  State 
Police  Commission. 

• 

Magazine  Adviser 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Grady  Clay,  real  estate  and 
building  editor  of  the  Courier- 
Journal,  has  been  granted  a  one- 
month  leave  to  act  as  consultant 
for  House  and  Home,  a  Luce 
publication.  Mr.  Clay  will  ad¬ 
vise  the  magazine  about  the 
problems  of  urban  expansion  and 
land  development. 

• 

Sturdy  Pexton,  sports  editor 
of  the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Gazette  Telegraph — retired.  Loy 
Holman,  assistant  sports  eilitor 
moves  up.  Tom  Cushman — to 
assistant  sports  editor. 

*  *  ♦ 

Barbara  Somerville,  food 
editor,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion  —  named  woman’s  editor. 
Mrs.  Patricia  Deaton — to  food 
editor.  Laura  Link,  former 
church  editor — to  teen-age  news 
editor,  replacing  Betty  Car¬ 
rollton,  now  on  city  desk.  Bar- 
BRARA  Bright,  formerly  with  the 
Nashville  (Tenn.)  Tennessean 
and  the  Knoxville  (Tenn)  News- 
Sentinel — to  women’s  club  edi¬ 
tor. 
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On  Writing  Trip 

Martins  Ferry,  Ohio 

All)ert  V.  Dix,  publisher  of 
the  .Martins  Ferry  Timet- 
Leader,  and  associated  with  four 
other  Dix  newspapers  in  Ohio, 
is  on  a  writing  tour  through 
Africa  and  Southeast  Asia  with 
Mrs.  Dix,  also  a  writer  for  Dix 
newspapers. 

• 

JiaiRY  H.  Grosvenor  —  it- 
signed  as  publisher  of  the  Gallup 
(N.  M.)  Independent  to  become 
assistant  manager  of  the  Men 
(rt.riz..  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
«  «  « 

Tom  Griffiths — named  newi 
editor  of  the  Delake  (Ore.) 
North  Lincoln  News-Guard. 

*  «  * 

Jerry  Rem m us,  January 
graduate  from  the  University  of 
Califoimia  at  Davis — new  sporti 
writer  for  the  Klamath  Fallf 
(Ore.)  Herald  and  News. 

*  *  * 

David  J.  Davin,  recently 
separated  from  Navy  —  namrf 
sports  editor,  Willimantit 
(Conn.)  Daily  Chronicle,  su^ 
ceeding  Milton  J.  Northbot, 
who  has  entered  military  serr- 
ice.  Mrs.  Ann  LbClaire,  Geobbi 
R.  White  Jr.  and  Mich  ah.  B. 
Saul — added  to  city  staff. 

• 

New  Sports  Column 
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Cleveland 

Ben  Flieger  of  the  Clevelaud 
Press  and  News  will  write  a  new 
column,  the  “Bull  Pen,”  which 
will  answer  sports  questions  and 
carry  readers’  opinions  about 


sports. 
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Jim  Powers,  former  Cincin-  S.  A.  Franzmeieb,  city  edi- 
nati  (O.)  Enquirer  assistant  tor,  Charles  City  (la.)  Press  — 
city  editor  —  from  Cincinnati  to  news  editor.  Paddock  Publi- 
publicity  firm  to  Enquirer  fea-  cations,  Inc.,  Arlinjfton  Heights, 
ture  writer.  Frank  Adams,  Chi-  Ill.,  publishers  of  13  suburban 
cago  (Ill.)  Sun-Times  —  to  En-  newspapers, 
quirer  copy  desk.  *  •  • 

*  *  *  Jean  Reman,  social  and  wom- 

JoHN  Felts,  Southern  Illinois  en’s  editor,  Springfield  (Mass.) 

University  Information  Service  Union  —  retired.  Miss  May 

—  to  city  desk,  Laurens  (la.)  Hinckley,  Union  social  re- 

Sun.  porter  —  to  social  and  woman’s 

*  *  •  editor. 

Nashville,  Tenn.  Rea  Neufeld,  homes  writer,  *  *  * 

Cleveland  (O.)  Press  —  to  teens  Carl  Lehman,  San  Rafael 
columnist, succeeding  Charlotte  (Calif.)  Independent- Journal  — 
has  been  Friedman.  Judith  Harris,  press  new  president  of  the  Northern 
vopy  girl  and  assistant  to  the  California  Classified  Advertis- 
radio-tv  staff  —  succeeds  Miss  ing  Managers  Association. 
Neufeld.  *  *  • 

*  ♦  ♦  William  Dougherty,  televi- 

Jerald  Renner  and  Gary  iion  editor-deskman,  Waterbury 

Trollinger,  Pottstoum  (Pa.)  (Conn.)  American,  to  editorial 
to  city  desk,  Reading  writer.  William  A.  Homick,  as- 
Haiwell,  (Pa.)  Eagle.  sistant  .state  editor  —  to  TV 

*  *  ♦  editor.  Patricia  Parcak  —  to 

Report  on  Africa  “““‘s' 

Cincinnati  James  J.  Gorman,  City  Hall 
William  H.  Hessler,  Enquirer  reporter,  defunct  Cleveland  (O.) 

News  —  to  executive  assistant 
ing  his  30th  year  of  continent-  to  the  mayor  of  Cleveland,  An- 
hopping  by  taking  a  two-month  thony  J.  Celebrezze. 
look  at  Africa.  Refore  newspa-  ♦  ♦  • 

per  work,  Mr.  Hessler  studied  in  Ralph  W.  Callahan,  busi- 
Europe  and  was  a  U.  S.  Foreign  ness  manager,  Anniston  (Ala.) 
Service  Officer  in  India.  In  Star  —  to  general  manager. 
World  War  II,  he  served  in  the  Wilfred  Galbraith,  associate 
Pacific  aboard  several  carriers,  editor  —  to  executive  editor. 


Hal  Laman,  executive  sports  Genescti 

liter  of  the  Portland  Oregon  ,  .  I,  „  , 

^rnal  -  resigned.  Daily  8  Board 


Latham,  El  Paso  Noble  C.  Caudill  of  Render- 
’*  ~  president  sonville,  vicepresident  and  treas- 
sociated  Press  Man-  urer  of  Genesco,  Inc. 

■s  Association.  appointed  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 

tors  of  Tennessean  Newspapers, 
L  —  to  news  editor,  Jnc. 

Wis.)  Sentinel.  Syl-  His  appointment 


was  an- 

\18TEB  S.  Koistein  —  to  tele-  nounced  by  Silliman  Evans  Jr. 
graph  editor.  publisher  of  the  Nashville  Ten- 

*  *  *  nessean,  to  fill  the  unexpired  Mercury 

Abtiiur  E.  Chambers  Jr.  —  term  of  Coleman  A.  II _ ...II,  " 

to  vicepresident  and  general  who  recently  resigned  as  editor 
niinager,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Rec-  and  vicepresident. 
ofi-  Mr.  Caudill  is  a  member  of 

•  the  l)oards  of  Form-Fit  Com- 

CuUinuii  Takes  Job  pany  of  Chicago  and  Hoving 

s"  L  rk  I  f  Corp.  of  New  York,  two  Genesco  foreign  news  analyst,  is  start 

With  Urker  rirm  affiliates.  For  a  number  of  years  ”  ’ 

Philadelphia  he  has  been  active  in  educa- 
Edwin  S.  Cullinan,  formerly  tional  and  religious  work, 
press  foreman  at  the  Philadel-  • 

phia  Daily  News,  has  joined  William  A.  White  Sr.,  for- 
Mfer  Publications,  Inc.  as  head  publisher,  Dan- 

rf  the  production  departments.  ,  ^^onn.)  News-Times  - 

The  firm  publishes  five  weeklies _  ^  • 

XT  Ia-u  Twu  i  J  1  L*  new  administrator  of  the  Busi- 

in  the  North  Philadelphia  area.  .  Defense  Services  Ad- 

Mrs.  Margaret  Ocker  Elias  f  ..  w  i.-  n  r. 

hM  assumed  the  position  of  ministration,^  Washington,  D.  C. 

president,  succeeding  the  late 

Horace  M.  Ocker,  and  continues  William  L.  Sanders  and 
u  treasurer.  James  V.  Powers  Larry  Collins,  special  writers 


I  PRESCRIBE  LESS  WORRYING 
OVER  THE  IMPOSSIBLES  AND 
MO/te  AeiAMT/ON  WITHA^ 

Editor  8  Publisher  f 


Province  —  to  associate  editor. 
Gordon  McCallum,  legislative 
reporter  —  to  editorial  page 
staff. 


John  F.  Quigley,  editor-man¬ 
ager,  Lewisburg  (Pa.)  Union 
County  Standard- Journal  —  to 
city  editor,  Morgantown  (W. 
Va.)  Post,  succeeding  Al  Vol- 
KER,  now  with  the  Miami  (Fla.) 
News. 


Editor  &  Publisher  will  help  you  solve  the  problems 
of  position.  Make  it  a  weekly  habit  to  relax  and 
enjoy  timely  E  &  P  reporting. 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City . Zone  ....  State . 

Company  . 

Mail  check  to 

Editor  &  Publisher 

1475  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  36.  N.  Y, 

$6.50  a  year,  U.  S.  and  Canada — all  other  countries,  $10J00 


Richard  A.  Darby,  DeSoto 
( Mo. )  Jefferson-Republic  and 
Press  —  to  Fairfield  (Ill.) 
Wayne  County  Record. 


Loyd  Hackler,  managing  edi- 
tor,  Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New 
Mexican  —  resigned  to  become 
part  owner  of  the  West  Texas 
IN  THE  CAST  of  that  old  play,  Livestock  Weekly. 

Th#  Show  Must  So  On."  starring  ♦  *  * 

Wellington  Wales  —  for- 

m.7  'n-  v.) 

of  the  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Post  Citizen-Advertwer  —  to  news 
Journal.  They  both  fell  and  suf-  director,  VITV,  Virgin  Islands’ 
fared  broken  bones  in  left  legs,  new  television  station. 
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Personal 

{Continued  from  page  39) 

Claude  B.  Dupault,  city  desk, 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Ga¬ 
zette  —  to  medical  writer  in  the 
Department  of  Public  Interest, 
Columbia-Presbyterian  Medical 
Center,  New  York  City. 

«  «  * 

John  Condit,  editor,  Yreka 
(Calif.)  Siskiyou  Daily  News  — 
to  copy  desk,  Vancouver  (B.  C.) 
Sun. 

*  *  « 

Frances  Dewberry  Crane, 
society  editor.  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times  —  re¬ 
signed  to  do  free  lance  writing. 

*  *  * 

Al  Axelbank  —  Pacific  Stars 
and  Stripes  —  to  United  Press 
International,  Tokyo. 

*  *  * 

Harry  A.  Dollahite,  general 
advertising  manager,  Houston 
(Tex.)  Press  —  to  sales  staff. 
New  York  advertising  office, 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers. 

*  •  * 

Brenda  Hood,  reporter,  Cor¬ 
vallis  (Ore.)  Gazette-Times  — 
to  Fairchild  Publications  re¬ 
porter  for  that  area. 

*  *  * 

Ted  Clark,  sports  editor, 
Chester  (Pa.)  Delaware  County 
Daily  Times  —  to  managing 
editor,  Perth  Amboy  (N.  J.) 
News. 

*  *  * 

Jack  C.  Sinclair,  publisher 
of  the  Hartford  Day  Spring  — 
elected  president  of  Michigan 
Press  Association,  succeeding  C. 
T.  Hayhow,  Hillsdale  Daily 
Press. 

*  *  * 

Steve  Schatt,  reporter.  New 
Rochelle  (N.  Y.)  Standard-Star 
—  the  $500  Borden  Scholarship 
at  Columbia  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealfh 
Offers  OpporfunHIes 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In* 
creased  population.  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  8500,000,000  invested 
in  Australia. 

To  keep  tfl  touch  with  marketing, 
odvertiiinq,  publithing  and  graphic 
orti  in  Australia  read 


mSPAPERNEWS 


Annual  Subscription  to  U.  S.  |8 

IS  Herailtee  Sf.,  Sydiwy,  Australia 
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James  F.  Clement 

■O  f 

1^1  i 


Schaeffer  Jamieson 

RETIRING — James  F.  Clement, 
salesman,  retail  manager  and  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.Y)  Courier-bpress  for  29 
years,  has  retired  but  continues 
advisory  status.  Early  in  his  career 
he  worked  for  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  Canada.  His  successor 
as  ad  director  is  Thomas  R. 
Schaeffer,  and  new  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager  is  Alex  G.  Jamieson. 

Robert  N.  Bennyhoff,  Pa¬ 
cific  division  representative,  UPI 
—  to  assistant  manager,  South¬ 
west  division. 

*  *  * 

George  Gill,  federal  beat  re¬ 
porter,  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader  —  to  city  desk,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal. 

*  *  e 

Richard  Carr,  city  desk, 
Pittsburg  (Kas.)  Headlight  and 
Sun  —  to  information  director, 
Kansas  State  College  of  Pitts¬ 
burg. 

a  «  * 

John  Gerfin,  feature  writer, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  — 
to  associate  editor.  House  & 
Home  magazine.  New  York. 

a  •  a 

Franklin  Burrell,  sports 
editor,  Kennett  (Mo.)  Daily 
Dunklin  Democrat  —  to  similiar 
post.  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Evening 
Herald. 

a  a  a 

Betty  Lou  Seanor,  1960 
grraduate  of  Penn  State  Univer¬ 
sity  —  to  assistant  society  edi¬ 
tor,  Wilmington  (Del.)  Joumal- 
Every  Evening,  replacing  Zona 
Herzog  —  to  city  desk,  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Morning  News. 


John  Goldman,  reporter,  Wil¬ 
mington  (Del.)  Joumal-Every  r 
Evening  —  to  the  New  York  a 
bureau  of  UPI.  t 

a  a  a 

Jean  S.  Beman,  .social  and 
woman’s  page  editor,  Springfield  q 
(Mass.)  Union  —  retired  after  _ 
more  than  35  years.  a 

*  *  *  n 

James  E.  Johnsto.n,  sports  j 
editor,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register-  j 
Rejmblic  —  to  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor.  Monte  Helme,  sports  staff, 
succeeds  Mr.  Johnston. 

a  a  a 

Charles  M.  Johnson  —  re-  ^ 
joined  city  desk,  Lenoir  (N.  C.) 
News-Topic  after  two  years  in 
the  U.  S.  Army.  ^ 

a  a  a  ‘ 

Joseph  Terrell,  formerly  as-  ^ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Nation's  ^ 
Business  at  Washington  —  to 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  city  desk. 

a  a  a  ' 

Jack  K.  Whitley,  formerly 
advertising  salesman  on  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  newspapers  and 
more  recently  with  Western  ‘ 
Auto  Stores  —  to  advertising  ! 
staff  of  the  Lumberton  (N.  C.) 
Robesonian.  ' 

a  a  a 

R.  S.  Jemison,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Dayton  (O.)  Labor  Union 
Netvs  —  retired. 

a  a  a 

Pete  Shinn,  London  Corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Army  Times  [ 

—  to  Stars  and  Stripes  military 
news  desk,  Darmstadt,  Ger¬ 
many.  Nathan  J.  Margolin, 
former  managing  editor.  Stars 
and  Stripes,  succeeds  Mr.  Shinn. 

a  a  a 

Joseph  T.  Doyle,  Wilmington 
(Del.)  Joumal-Every  Evening 

—  to  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sunday 
Sun  copy  desk. 

a  a  a 

Max  Price,  education  writer 
for  the  defunct  Cleveland  (O.) 
News  —  to  public  relations  staff 
of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
a  a  a 

Charles  J.  Cook,  classified 
advertising  manager,  Burbank 
(Calif.)  Review  —  to  display 
advertising  manager  of  the  In¬ 
dio  (Calif.)  Daily  News. 
a  a  a 

Jerome  Wyckoff,  city  desk, 
Lansdale  (Pa.)  North  Penn  Re¬ 
porter  —  to  Wilmington  (Del.) 
Joumal-Every  Evening  city 
desk. 

a  a  a 

Gus  Newman,  former  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Examiner  —  to  out¬ 
doors  editor. 

a  a  a 

Ursala  Baumann,  formerly 
Valley  editor  for  the  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Citizen-News  —  to  Los 
■  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror-News 
women’s  department. 
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Robert  H.  Johnson,  genera]  I 
manager,  Rock  Springs  Rocket  1 
and  .Miner  —  new  president  of  ' 
the  Wyoming  Press  Association. 

a  a  « 

Normal  L.  Braun,  manager 
of  the  UPI  Pittsburi^  burean 

—  to  Pennsylvania  news  man¬ 
ager.  John  A.  Carroll _ to 

manager,  Pittsburgh  bureau. 
Edward  C.  Sielski  —  to  editor 
teletypesetter  new.s  desk. 

«  *  * 

Loy  Holman  —  named  sports 
editor  of  the  Colorado  Sprngt 
(Colo.)  Gazette-Telegraph. 

a  a  a 

Louis  G.  Black,  Connecticut 
sports  editor  for  AP  —  the 
Pitt  Plaque  from  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh  Alumni  for  “high 
principle  and  achievement  in 
sports  writing.” 

a  a  a 

Cecil  Edmonds,  reporter-col¬ 
umnist,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Tintt 

—  to  assistant  city  editor. 

a  a  a 

A.  G.  Smith,  city  editor, 
Roanoke  (Va.)  World-Newt  — 
promoted  to  news  editor;  Ozzn: 
Worley,  state  editor  —  to  city 
editor;  Frank  Hancock  and 
Jimmy  Thacker,  reporters  - 
to  assistant  city  editors. 

a  a  a 

Arthur  W.  Crosbie,  general 
manager,  Willimantic  (Conn.) 
Daily  Chronicle  —  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Willimantic  (Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

a  a  a 

Regis  McAuley,  former  ex¬ 
ecutive  sports  editor,  Clevtlni 
(O.)  News  —  to  sports  staf, 
Cleveland  Press  and  News,  cot- 
ering  the  Cleveland  Indians, 
a  a  a 

Stanley  L.  Tait,  UPI  staff 
in  Miami  —  to  public  relations 
firm  of  J.  Robert  Rowley  and 
Associates,  Miami,  as  traveling 
press  secretary  for  Sen.  Fred 
0.  Dickinson  in  his  campaign 
for  Governor. 

a  a  a 

Aubrey  Graves,  outdoors  edi¬ 
tor,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Put 

—  new  president  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  Outdoors  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  succeeding  Bill  Bcbtcs. 
outdoors  editor,  Baltimore  (Md.) 
Sun. 

a  a  a 

Roderick  Goodman,  city  desk. 
Toronto  (Ont.)  Globe  and  MtS 

—  to  assistant  city  editor.  Dit® 

Carmichaio.  —  new  chief  of 

the  Hamilton  bureau.  Lancip 
Ck)TB  —  to  the  Ottawa  bureau 
Dominique  Clift  —  to  chief  of 
Quebec  bureau. 

a  a  a 

Paul  Flowers,  .Memp^*‘ 

!  (Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal td 

I  umnist  —  honorary  degree  of 
I  Doctor  of  Literature  from  Efr 
kine  College  of  Due  West,  S.  C. 
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Unmistakable 
any  way 

you  look  at  them . . . 

Pure  Automobile 

by  Chrysler  Corporation 


1960  DE  SOTO  ...  A  long,  gently  curving  flow  of  metal, 
like  the  vane  on  a  miasile,  from  taillight  to  fender-front. 


You’d  know  these  cars  at  a 
glance,  anywhere  you  saw  them. 
Their  sculptured,  thrusting 
lines  are  unmistakably  Chrysler 
Corporation. 

Yet,  each  one  has  a  distinctive 
personality  all  its  own.  Here 
are  some  of  the  deft  touches 
that  set  them  apart  from  any 
other  cars  on  the  road  .  .  . 


I960  PLYMOUTH... Air-scooped  fender  insert,  outlined 
by  a  whiplash  arc  that  sweeps  from  wheel  opening  to  hood. 


1 960 CHRYSLER . . .  Renowned,  racing-car  grille 
brought  up  to  date.  In  the  rear,  flying  V  taillights. 


1960  IMPERIAL  . . .  The  famous  gunsight 
taillights.  Massive,  low-slung  bumper  with 
a  wide  longhorn  curve. 


1960  DODGE  . . .  Double-barrelled  taillight  and  back-up 
light  sets  flank  the  broad,  sleek  expanse  of  the  rear  deck  lid. 


1960  DODGE  DART  .  .  .  Clean,  taut  lines 
flowing  from  the  backswept  grille  to  the  trimly 
sculptured  rear  fender. 


1960  VALIANT — a  decidedly  classic  accent  from  sports 
car  grille  to  sloping  rear  deck. 


The  Quick,  the  Strong,  and  the  Quiet  from  CHRYSLER  CORPORATION 


r 


Keep  looking 


rwin  J 
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HE  ACCOMPANYING  CAHTOON  is  the  work  of  Richaril  J.  Howe, 


THEY  COULD'VE  STOOD  IN  BED!— Before  the  police  scandals  broke. 
Chicago's  Mayor  Richard  Daley  had  reporters  sit  in  his  office  and  news 
conferences  were  cordial.  But  now  he  (back  to  camera)  makes  them 
stand  in  the  corridor  at  City  Hall  and  he  answers  questions  brusquely. 
In  the  group  are  John  Danovich,  CNB;  Jay  McMullen,  News;  Malcolm 
Wise,  Sun-Times;  Ray  McCarthy,  American;  Ed  Schreiber,  Tribune;  and 
Mike  Nygoff,  WBBM. 


its  enterprisin"  news  di- 
rector,  John  j.  Hastings, 
checked  his  files  for  ad¬ 
ditional  stories  about  how 
Pulitzer  Prize  winners  r^ 
ceived  news  of  their 
canonization.  ( See  this 
column  Jan.  23).  He 
(juotes  Times  Talk,  the 
New  York  Times  house 
magazine: 

“At  3  o’flock  on  Monday 
uflenioon.  May  7,  1956. 
Arthur  Daley,  Times  spons 
<■ulumni^t,  dropped  in  al 
the  ISashrille  (Tenn.)  Banner  to  visit  sports  editor  Fr^  RusaeU. 
an  old  friend.  They  were  Roini;  to  a  meeting  of  the  Thurounhhtcd 
Raeinf;  Association  that  night. 

'twenty  minutes  later,  Russell's  phone  rang.  He  handed  it  la 
Daley.  He  said,  'It’s  for  you.  Long  distance.'  That  puzzled  Daley. 
He  couldn't  figure  who  might  know  that  he  was  at  the  Banner. 

“It  was  his  wife  calling  from  New  Y€>rk.  He  listened  a  monmil, 
then  went  white. 

“He  said,  ‘My  God.’ 

“Mr.  Russell  was  frightened.  ‘It’s  all  right,'  Arthur  reassured  hiik 
‘It's  good  news.  It’s  my  wife.  She  just  told  me  I've  won  a  Pulhaer 
Prize’.’’ 

The  New  York  Post,  in  a  story  about  the  Cuero  (Texas) 
Record  and  its  managing  editor,  Roland  Towery,  in  1955: 

“There  was  some  magnificent  footage  of  Towery  as  he  answered 
the  phone  Monday  and  learned  he  had  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  you  see  a  better  or  more  heart-warmim 
picture  than  the  shot  of  his  ecstatic  face  as  he  broke  into  u 
uncontrollable  giggle  of  delight  and  said  over  and  over,  ‘Oh,  fsr 
goodness  sake’.’’ 

Then  there  is  the  classic  story  of  Anthony  Lewis,  New  York 
News,  who  in  1955  sat  in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Times 
talking  about  a  job  as  Washington  correspondent  for  the 
Times,  when  the  unexpected  “recommendation”  came  over  the 
teletype — news  he  had  won  the  Pulitzer  for  national  reporting. 


Newsmen  Revisit  Iwo 
Find  It  Pretty  Place 


Iwo  JiMA  replacement  troops  for  the  AF 
Two  foreign  correspondents  base  there, 
wrote  recollection  pieces  on  this  The  commemorative  visit  by 
famous  World  War  II  battle  the  newsmen  was  peppered  with 
site  with  a  highly  personalized  the  inevitable  post-combat  ques- 
touch.  tions.  “Do  you  remember  that 

Keyes  Beech  of  the  Chicago  big  sergeant  who  ....?”  and 
Daily  News  and  Robert  Trum-  “Isn’t  that  the  bunker  where 
bull  of  the  Neiv  York  Times  the  Nips  kept  us  pinned  down?” 
covered  the  landings  of  the  Ma-  Beech  was  a  Marine  tech  ser- 
rines  here  just  15  years  ago.  geant  and  packed  an  M-1  rifle 
On  February  19,  1945,  Beech  with  his  portable  typewriter.  He 
was  a  Marine  combat  corre-  was  up  on  Mount  Suribachi  for 
spondent  with  the  28th  Regi-  the  initial  flag-raising  on  Feb. 
ment,  5th  Marine  Division.  He  23,  1945.  On  the  way  down  with 
went  in  at  H-Hour  plus  30  min-  his  patrol,  he  met  .AP  Photogra- 
utes  and  stayed  on  the  bloody  pher  Joe  Rosenthal  going  up 
island  until  March  26th  when  with  the  men  carrying  the  large 
it  was  finally  secured.  flag  raised  in  Joe’s  classic  pic- 

Trumbull  was  with  the  Times  ture. 
and  went  in  on  the  first  day  Now  15  years  later,  Trumbull 
with  the  assault  troops.  He  filed  walked  along  the  silent  beach 
his  copy  off  the  command  ship  past  pill  boxes  overgrown  with 
Eldorado  and  spent  24  days  on  wild  flowers.  “I  never  thought 
the  island.  Iwo  could  be  pretty,”  he  said. 

Both  correspondents  returned  In  the  press  group  that  went 
to  Iwo  Jima  aboard  an  Air  down  to  Iwo  were  Jim  Cary  and 
Force  C-54  that  makes  a  weekly  Hal  Buell  of  AP;  Hal  Drake  and 
run  to  the  island  with  mail  and  T/Sgt.  Chico  Gracia  of  Pacific 

Stars  &  Stripes,  and  Nasaru 
Mori 

r>SS  Carroll  Shershun  of 

C»  th®  AT  was  escort  officer. 


re  wrong.  Boss  — 
me  at  Columbia 


Bill  Beall,  Washington  Daily  News  chief  photographer,  on 
the  night  he  got  the  big  news  about  his  winning  cop-and-W 
photograph,  had  to  make  20  separate  pictures  of  Civil  Service 
League  achievement  award  winners.  Finally,  someone  men¬ 
tioned  that  he,  too,  had  won  an  award  that  day. 


3  Officers  Electeel 

Roanoke,  Va. 

Barton  W.  Morris  Jr.,  John 
W.  Eure  and  John  Harkrader 
were  elected  new  vicepresidents 
of  the  Times- World  Corp.  by  the 
board  of  directors  following  the 
corporation’s  annual  meeting. 
Mr.  Morris  is  executive  editor 
of  the  Roanoke  Times  and  Roa¬ 
noke  World-News  and  secretary 
of  the  corporation.  Mr.  Eure  is 
assistant  to  the  president.  Mr. 
Harkrader  was  promoted  to 
vicepresident  for  television. 


'mI  Iim. 
Pulharr 


n»«rcf«J 
’riie.  It 
tramiai 
into  u 
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cal  services  provided  to  the  patient. 

The  American  Medical  Association 
feels  that  every  person  must  retain 
his  right  to  select  and  to  change  his 
physician  at  will;  or  to  select  the 
system  of  medical  care  he  prefers. 

The  benefits  of  any  system  of 
medical  care  must  be  judged  by  the 
degree  to  which  it  allows,  or  abridges, 
freedom  of  choice  of  one’s  physician. 

She  has  the  right  to  know  .  .  .  the 
right  to  choose.  It’s  a  right  that 
should  be  cherished — and  guarded — 
by  all  of  us. 


At  this  moment,  the  right  she’s  con¬ 
cerned  about  is  different  from  the 
one  that  concerns  newspaper  men, 
and  all  of  us:  the  right  to  know  what 
goes  on  in  all  places,  high  or  low, 
that  affects  the  public  welfare. 

The  right  she  claims  is  the  right  to 
know  her  physician— the  right  to 
choose  her  doctor  with  the  same 
freedom  she  exercises  when  she 
makes  any  other  choice  that  affects 
the  welfare  of  her  family. 

This  right  is  deeply  embedded  in 
the  personal  relationship  between 


patient  and  physicians  that  exists  in 
our  country  today,  a  relationship  of 
understanding  and  sympathy  and 
confidence  that  is  as  important  as 
today’s  scientific  advances  in  achiev¬ 
ing  high-quality  medical  care. 

This  right  is  jeopardized  by  any 
sy.stem  that  would  limit  the  patient’s 
free  choice  of  his  physician.  It  is 
jeopardized  by  any  system  that 
would  interpose  a  third  party  be¬ 
tween  the  doctor  and  his  patient; 
that  would  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  practice  of  medicine  or  the  medi¬ 
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CIRCULATION 


Better  Mail  Service 
In  New  Metro  Plan 


New  England  circulation 
managers  heard  at  their  recent 
meeting  in  Boston  that  better 
mail  service  for  newspapers  will 
be  achieved  when  the  Post  Office 
Department’s  Metro  Plan  is 
fully  activated  for  the  region. 

Arvid  Straut,  distribution  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  regional  office  of 
the  Post  Office,  told  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  New  England  As¬ 
sociation  of  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  that  a  new  “Metro  Plan” 
will  cover  the  six-state  area  com¬ 
pletely  soon.  Maine,  he  said,  is 
the  last  of  the  six  states  to  be 
taken  into  the  plan. 

The  plan,  he  said,  will  ex¬ 
pedite  mail  through  a  setup  of 
sectional  centers.  Mail  in  New 
England  has  been  switched  from 
rail  to  motor  transportation,  and 
the  re-routing  of  mail  to  motor 
transportation,  because  of  the 
elimination  of  train  service,  will 
give  newspapers  better  service, 
he  said. 

Three  newspaperboys  were 
nominated  for  plaques  for  meri¬ 
torious  deeds  in  1959.  They 
were:  Ronald  Loiselle,  Provi¬ 


dence  (R.  I.)  Journal  Bulletin, 
who  revived  a  baby;  Albert  Bid- 
well  Jr.,  Meriden  (Conn.) 
Record,  who  saved  a  girl  from 
drowning;  Mike  Kane,  Cape  Cod 
Standard  Times,  who  rescued  a 
dog  from  an  ice  floe. 

Jeremiah  J.  Kelleher,  New 
Bedford  Standard  Times,  was 
elected  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  at  the  43rd  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Other  officers:  Albert  J. 
Stoeckel,  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Tran¬ 
script-Telegram,  first  vicepresi¬ 
dent;  Ray  (Joode,  Bangor  (Me.) 
News,  second  vicepresident; 
Frank  J.  Heinrich,  Burlington 
(Vt.)  Free  Press,  secretary- 
treasui^r;  Roger  B.  Thompson, 
Portsmouth  (N.  H.)  Herald, 
chairman  of  the  board. 

“There  is  no  rush  to  buy 
newspapers  today.  People  must 
be  sold — and  sold  hard  on  con¬ 
tent  and  service,”  Robert  H. 
Collins,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Press-Her¬ 
ald  Express,  told  the  group. 

“The  present  generation  turns 
to  its  newspaper  for  detailed  re¬ 
ports  on  national  and  intema- 


Whitlock  and  Company,  Inc. 

RIVER  FOREST,  ILLINOIS 


IS  PLEASED  TO  ANNOUNCE 
THE  APPOINTMENT  OF 


MR.  DONALD  E.  BERBAUM 


AS  A  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  COMPANY 

Nearly  twenty  years  in  the  Whitlock  organiza¬ 
tion  has  given  Mr.  Berbaum  a  comprehensive 
background  in  both  the  newspaper  and  magazine 
divisions. 

EflFective  immediately,  Mr.  Berbaum  will  assume 
enlarged  responsibilities  in  our  general  manage- 


S.  T.  Macdonald,  President 
B.  L.  Johnson,  Exec.  Vice  Pres. 


tional  events,  complete  reports 
on  community  and  sports,  the 
interpretive  columns,  comics,  the 
crosswords  and  for  a  variety  of 
other  reasons,”  he  said.  “Fellows 
like  myself  who  are  50  and  over 
.  .  .  still  turn  to  newspapers  for 
detailed  information  on  inter¬ 
national,  national  and  local 
events.  And  any  good  psycholo¬ 
gist  will  tell  you  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  for  this  is  that 
newspaper  reading  is  so  deeply 
rooted  as  a  daily  habit  that  we 
would  experience  a  .sense  of 
great  loss  without  it.  We  have 
schooled  ourselves  to  depend  on 
the  printed  word.  But  what  of 
the  generation  on  the  way  up? 

“The  U.  S.  Census  Bureau  re¬ 
ports  that  there  are  9  million 
more  teen  agers  in  secondary 
schools  than  there  were  10  years 
ago.  This  is  the  generation  that 
is  being  weaned  on  radio  and 
TV.  It  is  not  dependent  on  news¬ 
papers  as  its  only  source  of  news 
and  is  prone  to  take  newspapers 
for  granted.  TV  already  has 
started  to  invade  this  field  with 
closed  circuit  and  multiple  sta¬ 
tion  incursions  into  science, 
languacre,  current  events  and 
other  classrooms.  Unfortunately 
many  New  Ensrland  newspapers 
are  standing  idly  by,  letting  this 
insidious  medium  have  the  field 
to  itself.” 

Others,  he  said,  are  busy  in¬ 
troducing  new.spapers  into  class¬ 
rooms  as  “living  textbooks.” 

“We  send  a  man  to  visit  prin¬ 
cipals  with  an  offer  to  provide 
copies  of  our  newspaper  for 
classroom  study,”  Mr.  Collins 
said.  “We  generally  limit  this 
offer  to  periods  of  two  weeks 
because  of  the  extensive  area 
we  have  to  cover.  While  our 
newspaper  is  being  used  in  the 
classrooms,  our  representative 
returns  with  a  slide-strip  pre¬ 
sentation,  which  gives  a  story  of 
how  a  newspaper  is  produced. 
He  emphasizes  the  multiplicity 
of  services  a  newspaper  per¬ 
forms.  During  the  second  week 
of  the  program  we  forward 
questionnaires  based  on  national, 
international  and  local  events 
for  distribution  as  a  test  among 
the  students.  We’ve  been  thrilled 
bv  the  overwhelming  response 
this  program  has  received.  We 
have  never  had  a  turndown. 
And  we  are  confident  that  it  will 
help  us  to  hold  readers  of 
tomorrow.” 

♦  « 

FAMILY  TRAIT 

Merritt  lerley,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Herald-News,  added  his  970th 
carrier-salesman  recently.  The 
boy  was  his  son,  Donald,  12. 

Donald  is  the  third  of  Mr. 
lerley’s  sons  to  carry  the  same 
route.  Merritt  Jr.,  23,  now  a 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Sunday  Sun  (Teaneck,  N.J.) 

EDITOR  ac  PUB 


started  the  tradition,  and 
Robert,  19,  a  sophomore  at 
Trinity  College,  had  the  route 
until  two  years  ago. 

Father  has  been  with  the 
Herald-News  for  33  j.  ars.  He  ia 
a  past  president  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managert 
Association. 

*  *  * 

OHIO’S  FINK.ST 

Richard  J.  Van  Drew,  14,  a 
Toledo  Blade  newspai>erboy,  and 
U.  Ronald  Lawrence,  17,  newg- 
paperboy  for  the  Middletown 
Journal,  were  announced  as  the 
Outstanding  Ohio  Newspaper- 
boys  for  1959.  This  is  the  third 
years  that  a  Middletown  Jour¬ 
nal  newspaperboy  has  won  the 
senior  award. 

In  addition  to  certificates  pre¬ 
sented  by  Ohio  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation,  each  boy  will  receive 
a  $100  check  from  their  news¬ 
papers. 

Newspaperboy  Van  Drew  in 
three  years  built  his  newspaper 
route  from  64  to  79  eustmers 
in  an  already-developed  area 
and  has  a  l>ank  account  of  $575 
from  route  earnings.  He  also 
works  as  school  cafeteria  cashier 
for  his  lunch  and  because  of  his 
accuracy  with  money  matters. 

Ray  Kest,  Blade  circulation 
director,  said  Dick  has  never 
had  a  service  complaint. 

Ron  Lawrence,  serves  110  sub¬ 
scribers  with  a  fine  collection 
and  service  record.  He  has  been 
a  newspaperboy  for  six  years 
and  in  that  time  has  saved  90% 
of  his  earnings  for  college,  in¬ 
cluding  $100  in  bonds,  $180  in 
stocks,  $140  in  a  newspaper 
account,  and  $3333  in  a  build¬ 
ing  and  loan. 

*  *  * 

Milwaukee  Journal 
Raises  Price  to  7c 

Milwaukee 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  an¬ 
nounced  Jan.  25  an  increase  in 
the  single  copy  price  of  its  daily 
edition  from  5c  to  7c,  effective 
Feb.  1.  The  price  of  the  Sunday 
Journal  will  remain  20c. 

'The  weekly  home-delivered 
price  will  be  40c  for  six  week¬ 
day  issues  and  60c  if  the  Sunday 
edition  is  included.  The  increase 
in  the  daily  price  is  the  first 
since  1948  when  it  rose  from 
3c  to  5c.  Carriers  and  dealers 
will  share  in  the  increase. 


ABC  Supervisors 

Chicago 

The  appointment  of  three 
supervisors  on  the  Audit  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Circulations  field  audib 
ing  staff  was  announced  tte 
week  by  Leo  H.  Smith,  chief 
auditor.  They  are  John  G.  Steele, 
Robert  R.  MoCammon,  and 
James  J.  O’Drisooll. 
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The  heart  of  a  good  promotion  program  is  a 
sound,  consistent  trade  paper  campaign 


The  heart  of  a  good,  sound,  consistent  trade 
paper  campaign  is  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER! 


PROMOTIO^ 


‘Dollars  Per  Reader’ 


Sunday  column  as  a  part-time  ,  ,  rj 

stint.  His  regular  job  is  assist-  JfMlttlSlCrS 


ant  editor  here  for  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Idaho  Extension  Service. 


^Read  Thy  Paper' 


Pitch  to  Advertiser 


Review  of  Dcscade 


“Uncommitted  Dollars”  is  the 
theme  of  a  new  approach  to  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  national  ad¬ 
vertisers,  and  retailers,  by  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  yiail.  It’s 
dollars  per  reader  —  not  read¬ 
ers  per  dollar  —  that  count 
when  products  are  to  be  moved 
from  manufacturer  to  consumer, 
contends  the  Globe  and  Mail. 

Economists  in  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States  have 
made  .several  studies  which 
point  out  that  discretionary  in¬ 
come  —  “Uncommitted  Dollars” 
—  is  that  portion  of  a  person’s 
income  that  he  or  she  may  spend 
as  desired.  It  logically  follows 
that  the  amount  of  discretionary 
income  —  or  “Uncommitted  Dol¬ 
lars”  —  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  income. 

Canadian  Facts  Limited  con¬ 
ducted  a  profile  study  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail  that  discovered 
that  it’s  readers,  being  in  a 
higher  socio-economic  bracket, 
hav'e  more  “Uncommitted  Dol¬ 
lars”  at  their  disposal. 

Taking  the  story  throughout 
the  entire  study,  the  survey  finds 
that  Globe  and  Mail  readers  con¬ 
sistently  reflect  a  better-than- 
average  w’ay  of  life,  income, 
spending,  travelling,  etc.  There¬ 
fore  in  1960,  the  Globe  and  Mail, 
through  “Uncommitted  Dollars,” 
offers  its  advertisers  more  dol¬ 
lars  per  reader  for  the  purchase 
of  their  products  and  services. 


motion  are  now  an  integral  part 
of  the  sales  programs. 

3.  Consumer  Panel  —  A  Con¬ 
sumer  Panel  is  now  in  operation 
as  a  service  to  advertisers. 

4.  Mechanical  Research  —  De¬ 
velopment  of  new  inks,  new 
equipment  and  printing  proc¬ 
esses  to  increase  the  eye-appeal 
of  the  advertisers’  copy. 

The  “Uncommitted  Dollars” 
story  is  told  in  a  half-hour  show¬ 
ing  of  color  slides.  Usually  the 
mechanics  of  such  a  presenta¬ 
tion  are  routine,  but  in  this  in¬ 
stance  the  presentation  tech¬ 
nique  is  as  dramatic  as  the 
story.  Three  projectors  are 
brought  into  play  simultaneous¬ 
ly  by  one  operator,  to  create  a 
wide-screen  panoramic  effect. 
Timing  is  a  big  factor,  liecause 
the  sequence  of  slide  changes 
is  co-ordinated  with  two  voice- 
ov’er  announcers  who  alternate 
when  necessarj'  to  highlight  any 
point.  A  fourth  .screen  and  pro¬ 
jector  are  brought  into  play  to 
emphasize  statistics  on  reader- 
ship  and  purchasing  power. 

Major  presentations  have  been 
made  to  group  meetings  of 
agency  account  executives,  ad¬ 
vertising,  and  sales  executives, 
in  both  Montreal  and  Toronto. 
Now,  the  “Uncommitted  Dollar” 
story  is  being  put  in  capsule 
form  for  individual  Globe  and 
Mail  advertising  salesmen  to 
use  in  making  their  1960  calls. 


Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Managing  Editor  James  R. 
Sutphen’s  idea  that  customary 
year-end  reviews  of  the  news 
should  give  way  to  a  review  of 
the  news  of  the  past  decade 
proved  a  profitable  one  for  the 
Bergen  Evening  Record.  On  Jan. 
15  the  Record’s  “Fabulous 
Fifties”  edition  contained  112 
pages,  including  153,899  lines  of 
advertising.  A  press  run  of  107,- 
000  copies  w'as  managed  using 
a  single  folder.  'The  run  took  7 
hours  and  20  minutes. 


Fishing  Content 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

The  Asbury  Park  Press  will 
sponsor  the  New  Jersey  Shore 
Striped  Bass  Fishing  Tourna¬ 
ment.  The  Tournament  is  slated 
to  run  from  March  1  through 
Dec.  31. 

There  will  be  fifteen  individ¬ 
ual  prizes,  based  on  top  weights, 
plus  a  club  trophy  which  is 
based  on  the  most  fish  entered 
by  any  one  club. 


Ia)S  Angbus 

A  bishop  of  the  Episcoptl 
Church  this  week  ])ropoBe(l  an 
11th  Commandment  to  guide  the 
conduct  of  ministers  of  the  gog. 
pel. 

The  11th  Commandment,  at 
proposed  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  James 
A.  Pike  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  California,  commands: 

“Thou  shalt  read  thy  daily 
newspaper  carefully  every  day." 

Bishop  Pike  made  his  proposal 
before  500  Protestant  ministen 
on  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Southern  California. 

Bishop  Pike  explained  to  the 
ministers  that  they  can  bring 
the  gospel  successfully  to  their 
followers  only  if  their  sermons 
are  “geared  to  what  people 
think  today.” 

And  to  learn  what  people 
think  today  you  must  read  the 
newspapers,  he  said. 

“Our  task  is  to  relate  the 
eternal  message  to  the  current 
personal  and  social  .scene,”  he 
said. 


PERSONAL  NOTES 
Joe  Azbell,  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Ad- 
vertiser-Joumal  resigned  to  en¬ 
ter  the  realty  and  mortgage 
business. 


Value  of  Mf^iuni 


‘Villainy^  Volume 


Larry  Deever,  formerly  in 
the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  Siews 
promotion  department  —  named 
assistant  personnel  manager  of 
Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  neA\’s- 
paper  division,  a  new  post. 


The  presentation  is  drama-  Sells  Out  Quickly 
tized  against  a  background  story 


of  the  development  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail’s  news-gathering  serv¬ 
ices  and  news  coverage  by  re¬ 
porters  and  columnists. 

Four  main  points  are  empha¬ 
sized  in  the  presentation  to  pin¬ 
point  the  value  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail  as  an  advertising  medium: 

1.  Consumer  Programs  —  One 
program  directed  to  the  Career 
Girl,  the  other  directed  to  the 
Household  Executive  (house¬ 
wife).  These  permit  manufac¬ 
turers  to  tie  in  directly  with 
retailers  through  merchandising 
aids,  swing  tags,  shelf  talkers, 
etc.,  and  in  fashion  shows  and 
retail  displays  staged  by  the 
Globe  and  Mail  semi-annually 
to  a  captive  audience  of  some 
40,000  women. 

2.  Research  —  With  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  Research  Division 
in  the  Display  Advertising  De¬ 
partment,  statistical  analyses, 
profile  studies  and  sales  pro- 


Boise,  Idaho 

There’s  no  doubt  about  it  now 
—  Statesman  columnist  Dick 
d’Easum  has  an  avid  audience 
of  readers. 

This  was  demonstrated  re¬ 
cently  w'hen  a  collection  of  Mr. 
d’Easum’s  essays,  originally 
printed  in  the  Sunday  edition, 
was  offered  free  in  book  form  on 
a  “first-come-first-served”  basis. 
Readers,  jamming  the  news¬ 
paper’s  lobby,  grabbed  up  the 
entire  supply  in  a  matter  of 
hours. 

The  collection,  composed  of 
nostalgic  notes  on  Idaho’s  past, 
was  published  under  the  title 
“Fragments  of  Villainy.”  One 
favorite  of  new'smen  in  this  area 
is  the  author’s  chilling  reminder 
that  in  Idaho’s  early  days  “you 
could  shoot  an  editor  for  a  fine 
of  $100.” 

Mr.  d’Easum,  a  reporter  and 
feature  writer  for  the  States¬ 
man  for  12  years,  now  does  his 


Larry  Wade,  pi-omotion  and 
merchandising  manager,  River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  Daily  Press  — 
named  Young  Man  of  the  Year 
by  the  Riverside  Junior  Cham- 
l)er  of  Commerce. 


Morrill  Ink  Station 
In  Pittsburgh  Area 

Geo.  H.  Morrill  Co.,  a  division 
of  Sun  Chemical  Corporation, 
has  opened  a  new  location  for 
tank  truck  delivery  of  newspi- 
per  inks  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

The  station  will  distribat* 
news  black.  Also,  complete  labo¬ 
ratory  facilities  are  available 
for  producing  standard  ROP 
colors,  and  filling  “matches”  to 
any  specification.  Headquarters 
at  281  Corliss  Street,  Pitte- 
burgh,  will  be  under  the  dir«- 
tion  of  Charles  D.  Shubert  and 
will  service  newspapers  in  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania,  Eastern  Ohio 
and  West  Virginia. 


Evening  Daily  Plans 
Switch  to  Morning 


Blackpoot,  Idaho 
Residents  of  this  southeastern 
Idaho  city  and  surrounding  area 
are  going  to  have  to  change  their 
newspaper  reading  habits. 

The  Daily  Bulletin,  a  five-day 
evening  paper  for  many  years, 
will  switch  to  morning  publica¬ 
tion  beginning  March  7. 

Drury  Brown,  publisher,  said 
the  decision  to  make  the  change 
was  a  result  of  a  study  indicat¬ 
ing  that  readers  would  prefer 
a  morning  paper. 

Some  observers  saw  the  Bul¬ 
letin’s  decision  as  an  answer  to 
competition  from  the  Salt  Lake 
Tribune,  a  morning  daily. 


MAJOR  AWARD— the  $500  W 
ward  McQuade  Memorial  pd*** 
presented  to  Ernest  Rapley, 
by  Bishop  Huqh  A.  Donohue 
the  San  Rancisco  News-Call 
tin  reporter's  series  about  *1* 
people  Iivin9  in  dingy  hotels 
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Dilliard  Quits  As  Editor, 
Goes  to  Salzburg  Seminar 


St.  Louis 
Irvinff  Uilliard,  a  member  of 
the  Post-Itinpatch  staff  for  near¬ 
ly  33  years  and  former  editor 
of  its  editorial  page,  retired 
Feb.  5.  He  left  on  Feb.  9  for 
Ssliburg,  Austria,  to  serve  as  a 
ficulty  member  at  the  Salzburg 
Seminar  in  American  Studies. 

Enroute  to  Salzburg,  he  will 
eddress  the  Nederland-Amerika 
Instituut  in  Amsterdam  on  the 
sobject  of  the  American  press 
and  conduct  a  seminar  on  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  Before  returning  to 
this  country,  he  will  lecture  at 
Bel|in^^<  Yugoslavia,  on  Amer¬ 
ican  institutions. 

On  his  return  to  his  home  in 
Collinsville,  Ill.,  in  the  Spring, 
Mr.  Dilliard  will  devote  him¬ 
self  to  speaking  and  writing. 
His  first  project  is  a  book  on 
the  Supreme  Court  for  Alfred 
A.  Knopf,  publisher. 


Mr.  Dilliard  served  as  his 
home  town’s  correspondent  for 
the  P-D  when  he  was  a  high 
school  senior.  After  graduating 
from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
he  joined  the  P-D  staff  in  1927, 
did  a  year  of  graduate  work  at 
Harvard,  returned  to  the  paper 
as  an  editorial  writer.  In  1938- 
39  he  was  a  member  of  the  first 
group  of  Nieman  Fellows  at 
Han-ard.  He  was  editorial  page 
editor  of  the  Post-Dispatch  from 
1949  to  1957. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Dilliard  was  attached  to  Su¬ 
preme  Headquarters,  AEF,  at¬ 
taining  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
colonel.  In  post-war  Germany 
he  was  in  charge  of  information 
control  for  allied  military  gov¬ 
ernment,  Bavaria,  supervising 
re-establishment  of  German 
newspapers  under  the  occupa¬ 
tion. 


Kentucky  Press  Cites  Professor 


Louisville,  Ky. 

Members  of  the  Kentucky 
Press  Association  gave  their 
first  “most  valuable  member” 
award  to  Dr.  Niel  W.  Plummer, 
director  of  the  University  of 
Kentucky  School  of  Journalism. 
Dr.  Plummer  was  cited  for  his 
service  in  a  series  of  seminars 
on  “The  Legal  Side  of  the  News” 
hdd  around  the  state  last  year. 

Flection  Results 

In  elections,  Paul  Westphel- 
ing,  Fulton  County  News,  moved 
up  to  president;  W.  Foster 
Adams,  Berea  Citizen,  became 
vicepresident,  and  Victor  R. 
Portmann,  University  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  professor  of  journalism, 
was  reelected  to  the  secretary- 


manager  post  he  has  held  since 
1942. 

George  Michler,  state  editor 
of  the  Louisville  Courier-Jour- 
yval,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Kentucky  Associated  Press. 


Arthur  H.  “Red”  Motley,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Parade  magazine,  listed 
six  areas  where  more  informa¬ 
tion  is  vitally  needed:  1.  the 
“missile  gap”;  2.  the  state  of  the 
dollar;  3.  “racial  equilibrium”; 
4.  “the  true  nature  of  the  race 
of  communism  against  capital¬ 
ism  in  production  as  well  as 
politics”;  5.  “the  growth  we 
must  have  in  education,”  and  6. 
the  meaning  of  religion  in 
modern  America. 


TOP  TRIO — Veterans  of  the  Chicaqo's  American  staff  who  received 
$200  Editorial  Awards  are,  left  to  right:  Paul  I.  Evenstad,  assistant 
managing  editor;  Harry  Romanoff,  night  city  editor,  cited  for  his 
"virtuoso  performances"  with  the  telephone;  and  Hassal  T.  Sullivan, 
news  editor.  Evenstad  and  Sullivan  were  rewarded  for  malting  editions 
bright  and  newsy. 
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EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


I  By  Roy  H.  Coppenid 

I  Accidents  Will  Happen 

I  This  time  we  have  a  melange  of  questions  that  come 
up  in  writing  about  the  ills  and  mishaps  to  which  | 
human  fiesh  is  prone.  | 

g  Properly  speaking,  people  suffer  injuries,  and  such 
8  wording  as  “The  driver  suffered  a  broken  leg”  is  frowned 
I  on  by  some  critics  because  they  think  it  says,  in  effect, 

§  that  the  driver  suffered  a  leg.  Such  criticism  has  dubious 
a  foundation,  for  the  writer  said  broken  leg,  i.e.,  the  break- 
i  ing  of  a  leg,  and  that  is  how  all  but  the  captious  will 
I  read  it. 

I  “The  driver  received  a  broken  leg”  offers  no  refuge 
M  from  these  critics,  who  have  been  known  to  respond 
S  to  such  intelligence  with  “How?  By  parcel  post?”  In  | 

I  any  event,  such  sentences  seem  open  to  improvement:  I 
a  “The  driver’s  leg  was  broken.”  There  is  no  good  reason 
g  why  one  should  not  write  “The  driver  received  (or  | 

%  suffered)  a  fracture  of  the  leg,”  however.  I 

1  It  is  sometimes  held  by  those  who  have  never  looked 
J  the  word  up  that  sustain  means  only  hold  up.  It  is  a 
J  proper  synonym  for  suffer  or  undergo. 

a  *  *  *  I 

1  It  is  pedantically  and,  as  usually  follows,  erroneously, 

I  argued  that  such  wording  as  “The  man  had  his  driver’s  | 

J  license  revoked”  is  objectionable.  It  suggests,  the  critics  I 
J  say,  that  the  man  deliberately  instigated  the  revocation. 

§  This,  however,  is  wrongheaded.  Such  constructions  are  | 
j  correct  in  every  way.  Their  meaning  is  absolutely  clear.  | 

1  One  of  the  definitions  of  have  in  Webster  is  “to  suffer  | 

P  or  experience  from  an  external  source;  as,  he  had  | 

1  his  back  broken.”  | 

=  A  related  idiom  is  illustrated  by  “The  woman  broke  I 
I  her  back  in  a  l)obsled  accident.”  This  is  criticized  on 

M  the  same  grounds  as  the  foregoing,  and  with  the  same 

1  lack  of  basis.  Those  who  say  such  a  sentence  will  be 

1  understood  as  meaning  the  injury  was  self-inflicted  ought 

M  to  have  their  heads  examined.  Anyone  who  objects  to 

g  the  woman  broke  her  back  would  also  have  to  object 

I  to  /  broke  my  leg  or  He  sUibbed  his  toe  or  She  cut 

3  her  finger. 

i*  *  *  ' 

Possible  is  impossible  in  such  phrases  as  a  possible  | 
^  fractured  jaw,  a  possible  serious  fire,  a  possible  fatal  1 
p  accident.  Possibly,  or  recasting,  is  called  for.  B 

g  *  V  V  p 

3  Although  meet  and  pass  are  carelessly  interchanged  a 
S  with  respect,  for  example,  to  trains  on  parallel  tracks  I 
3  or  to  automobiles  on  the  same  highway,  a  distinction  I 
g  is  worth  encouraging,  especially  to  make  accounts  of  | 

I  accidents  clearer.  Pass,  in  these  connections,  at  least,  1 

I  might  be  reserved  to  mean  overtake,  or  better,  be  aban-  I 

I  doned  in  favor  of  overtake.  The  suggestion  sometimes  | 

advanced  that  meet  indicates  a  collision  is  nonsense;  1 
i  it  indicates,  as  pass  does  not,  that  the  v’ehicles  are  1 
I  traveling  in  opposite  directions.  I 

I  «  «  «  p 

As  descriptive  of  a  beating  or  injuries,  for  example,  1 
painful  is  sometimes  criticized  as  superfluous  on  the  1 
ground  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  painless  beating  I 
or  injury.  This  objection  seems  captious,  however,  since  p 
painfiil  injury  conveys  a  graphic  meaning.  I 

*  *  *  g 

The  idea  that  heart  attack  conveys  an  attack  upon,  or  B 

by,  the  heart,  and  thus  cannot  be  used  to  describe  a  3 

seizure  is  absurd.  The  expression  is  part  of  the  language,  I 

and  certainly  is  preferable  to  the  newly  popular  coro-  I 

nary  and  cardiac  in  reference  to  heart  attacks.  Tech-  g 

nical  language  is  best  left  to  those  equipped  to  use  it  I 

exactly,  unless  the  writer  is  prepared  to  explain  it.  3 

Coronary  properly  is  an  adjective,  but  it  is  metamor-  3 

1  phosing  into  a  questionable  noun  (He  had  a  coronary  I 
g  [i.  e.,  heart  attack]  last  November).  I 
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a  classic  newspaper  face  that  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  universal  type  face 


Imperial  ...  a  modem  member  of 
Intertype’s  Crown  family  of  news 
text  faces . .  .was  designed  by  Edwin 
W.  Shaar  for  maximum  readability 
in  today’s  newspaper  columns.  It 
offers  the  inherent  benefit  of  saving 
space  while  still  retaining  maxi¬ 
mum  legibility,  warmth  and  easy 
familiarity.  This  attracts  the  eye 
and  invites  thorough  readership. 

Many  leading  newspapers  of  the 
country  have  adopted  Imperial  as 
their  standard  for  editorial,  news, 
market  and  classified  composition. 
Although  designed  primarily  as  a 
newspaper  face.  Imperial  has  sub¬ 
stantial  application  in  the  field  of 
commercial  printing. 

Printers  find  Imperial  fills 
an  important  need 

The  production  of  catalogs,  books, 
programs,  house  organs,  business 
forms,  broadsides,  labels  and  many 
other  classes  of  commercial  work 
requires  a  face  that  combines  the 
best  attributes  of  legibility,  printa- 
bility,  space  saving  and  variety  in 
body  sizes.  Imperial  meets  all  these 
requirements  completely. 

First  of  all.  Imperial  is  bigger  on 
the  body.  The  lower  case  letters  are 
higher  in  proportion  to  the  capitals. 
Larger  lower  case  letters  make  for 
more  generous  counters  in  closed 
letters  such  as  b,  d,  o,  p,  q  and  es¬ 
pecially  a,  e  and  g. 

Because  Imperial  lower  case  is 
big  on  the  body,  it  is  clearer,  easier 
to  read  and  provides  a  foundation 
for  better  printing  due  to  less  trap¬ 
ping  of  ink  in  counters.  Imperial  is 


360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  New  Yoric 

A  Division  of  Harrls-Intertype  CorporaUon 

New  York  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  San  Francisco  •  Los  Angeles  •  New  Orleans  •  Boston 
In  Canada:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg,  Vancouver,  Halifax 

Text  is  8^  pt.  Imperial  on  10  pt.  slug.  Display  is  Fotosetter  Imperial 
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not  a  condensed  face.  It  is  simply 
a  better  fitted  face  which  closes  up 
the  space  between  all  of  the  letters 
without  sapping  the  strength  of  the 
matrix  side  walls.  This  produces 
fast-reading  word  pictures. 

Imperial  also  has  good  color  or 
weight.  It  has  the  proper  amount  of 
contrast  between  the  thick  and  thin 
parts  of  the  letters  to  produce  a  firm 
but  not  too  heavy  line  which  stands 
by  itself  in  contrast  to  the  white 
space  above  and  below  it. 


BALL— sized  for  good  color  balance 
SIDEWALLS— ample  for  durability 
SWELL— correctly  hefted  and  shaped 
HAIRLINE— good  contrast,  ample  land 
COUNTER— generous,  clean,  open 
STEM — weighted  for  vigorous  color 
FINIAL— spaced  to  avoid  ink  trap 
CROTCH  — deep,  open  wedge  of  white 

Imperial  available  in  sizes 
to  meet  every  need 

Publishers,  printers  and  typogra¬ 
phers  find  that  Imperial’s  complete 
range  of  sizes  from  5]^  to  14  point 
fully  meets  requirements  for  a  wide 
variety  of  jobs.  Imperial  is  avail¬ 
able  duplexed  with  Bold  or  Italic  in 
regular  and  TTS  versions. 


By  establishing  Imperial  as  your 
foundation  text  face  you  will  ^  in 
a  position  to  offer  your  customers 
complete  continuity  of  appearance 
regardless  of  type  sizes.  Switches 
and  substitutions  will  be  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Proper  fitting  of  type  to 
complex  layouts,  such  as  catalogs, 
business  forms  and  similar  kinds  of 
work,  becomes  a  simple  matter. 

An  investment  in  Imperial  is  an 
investment  in  a  type  family  of  the 
highest  value.  These  matrices,  like 
all  Intertype  matrices,  are  precision 
manufactured  to  the  highest  design 
standards  and  accuracy  by  skilled 
craftsmen  who  have  no  equal  in  the 
graphic  arts. 

Get  all  the  facts  on  Imperial, 
send  for  free  booklet 

Intertype's  thirty-two  page  booklet 
on  Imperial  contains  showings  of 
various  sizes  and  combinations. 

Join  the  growing  list  of  Imperial 
users  who  find  this  legibility  face 
the  answer  to  today’s  need  for  a 
universal  text  face.  Ask  your  Inter¬ 
type  representative  for  information 
or  write  today  for  your  free  booklet 
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Plant  *  Equipment 

ONCE-A.MONTH  E&P  REPORT 
ON  TRENDS  AND  DEVELOPMENTS 

Push-Button  Casting  Machines 
Prove  Their  Worth  in  2  Shops 


COLOR  FLASH  UNIT  attached  to  the  Scott  press  prints  a  "weather 
stripe"  on  the  edge  of  the  front  page  of  the  Midland  (Tex.)  Reporter- 
Telegram.  Blue  means  clear,  green's  for  rain  and  brown  foretells  sand¬ 
storms.  Relocation  of  two  trolley  rollers,  one  for  each  press  unit,  was 
necessary.  The  color  wheel  rides  against  the  former  plate  and  is  driven 
by  a  belt  attached  to  the  press  mechanism. 


Daily’s  Building 
Is  Erected  Near 
Shopping  Center 

Bloomington,  Ind. 

Contracts  were  sifted  recently 
to  provide  a  new  plant  for  the 
Bloommgton  Herald-Telephone 
it  2200  South  Walnut  Street. 

Stewart  Riley,  publisher,  and 
Dagmar  K.  Riley,  vicepresident, 
signed  for  the  publishing  firm. 

The  two-story  building,  con¬ 
taining  approximately  38,000 


One  of  the  features  of  the 
new  plant  will  be  an  observa¬ 
tion  deck  above  the  pressroom 
which  will  permit  participants 
in  the  many  local  school  tours 
to  observe  the  performance  of 
a  new  48-page  60,000-per-hour 
Scott  press  with  full  color 
facilities. 

It  will  replace  the  H-T’s 
present  24-page  press. 


Virginia  Papers 
Buy  Web  Offset 


CuLPEPPix,  Va. 
The  weekly  Culpepper  Star- 
Exponent  is  planning  a  change- 
square  feet  of  space,  will  be  over  to  offset  printing  next  year, 
(onrtructed  on  a  five-acre  tract  Walter  B.  Potter,  editor  and 
08  the  west  side  of  State  Road  publisher,  said  that  the  new 
37,  inunediately  south  of  the  site  press  also  would  be  used  to  print 
of  a  newly  announced  Southgate  the  Madison  County  Eagle  and 
Shopping  Senter.  the  Greene  County  Record. 

ITie  new  Herald-Telephone  The  press  will  be  a  Goss  Sub- 
Building  will  be  built  on  two  urban  web  offset  consisting  of 
neU,  with  most  offices  and  pro-  three  four^ge  units  arranged 
inetion  departments  on  the  top  in  line,  a  Goss  combination  half 
3oor.  Lower-level  space  will  be  and  quarter  page  folder  with 
ued  primarily  for  the  distribu-  tabloid  slitter,  and  a  four  posi- 
tiw  of  newspapers,  storage  of  tion  roll  stand, 
anreprint  and  other  general  The  units,  which  print  blanket 
^rage.  A  railroad  spur  will  to  blanket,  also  will  be  equipped 
probably  be  constructed  on  the  with  automatic  tension  plate 
aorth  side  of  the  building  for  lockup,  independent  variable 
rtceiving  carloads  of  newsprint  speed  adjustment  of  the  water 
and  other  supplies.  fountain  rollers,  and  automatic 

The  structure  will  be  faced  impression  and  form  roller 
^  split-level  Limestone  and  throw-off. 

Matures  an  accented  entrance  The  initial  installation  is 
af  glass,  topped  by  a  Herald-  planned  to  produce  a  12-page 
Telei^one  sign  of  lighted  letters,  newspaper  in  black  or  fewer 
^  building  will  be  set  back  pages  with  combinations  of 
a^oost  120  feet  from  the  center  color. 

af  the  highway  and  will  be  The  Star-Exponent  will  switch 
■iTOted  by  a  paved,  circular  exclusively  to  cold  type  composi¬ 
tive,  with  a  newsboy  statue  in  tion  for  newspaper  work  with 
tie  center  grass  plot.  the  new  press. 
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Reports  on  the  successful  op¬ 
eration  of  new  push-button  cast¬ 
ing  equipment  in  two  newspaper 
plants  were  made  at  the  Great 
Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical 
Conference  at  Milwaukee  re¬ 
cently,  as  follows: 

THE  M.A.N.  MACTHNE 

By  Sarto  Laromhe 
•Stereo  Superintendent 
lai  Prease,  Monlr»“al 

On  Oct.  19, 1959,  we  went  into 
production  with  four  new 
M-A-N  casting  machines.  Since 
that  time  we  have  cast  approxi¬ 
mately  35,000  plates. 

As  in  any  new  installation, 
we  were  not  without  problems. 
The  water  recirculating  system 
in  the  building  is  not  yet  ready, 
necessitating  the  use  of  city  wa¬ 
ter  direct  to  each  casting  ma¬ 
chine.  In  Montreal  water  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  which,  of  course,  means 
that  during  the  winter  it  is  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  temperature  as 
ice  cubes. 

Our  central  remelt  system  has 
only  recently  been  put  into  op¬ 
eration.  The  metal  transfer 
pipes  and  heaters  needed  to  be 
extended  in  order  for  the  sys¬ 
tem  to  work. 

Physically,  our  Stereotype  De¬ 
partment  is  a  rectangular  room 
which  measures  80  ft.  x  40  ft. 
The  four  M-A-N  machines  are 
in  a  line  in  the  lengthwise  area 
of  the  room.  Each  machine  de¬ 
livers  plates  to  a  conveyor  which 
runs  in  front  of  them,  curves 
around  the  remelt  pot  and  then 
onto  the  press  room. 

28-Ton  Remelt  Pot 

In  the  comer  of  the  Stereo¬ 
type  Department  nearest  the 
press  room  is  a  28-ton  Nolan 
remelt  pot.  This  pot,  which  is 
electrically  heated,  can  be 
charged  manually,  or  mechani¬ 
cally.  A  return  plate  conveyor 
from  the  press  room  is  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  dead  plates  will 
automatically  find  their  way 
back  to  the  central  pot. 

The  four  M-A-N  machines, 
each  of  which  is  equipped  with 
an  electrically  heated  five-ton 
pot,  are  fed  from  the  central 
remelt  system.  Overhead  pipes 


transport  molten  metal  to  the 
casters. 

This  method  of  metal  transfer 
and  storage  allows  us  to  have 
all  of  our  metal  in  a  molten 
state  and  also  provides  a  space¬ 
saving  means  for  storage.  A 
further  factor,  which  is  of  ex¬ 
treme  importance,  is  that  con¬ 
stant  temperature  control  of  the 
metal  is  assured. 

We  have  eliminated  the  old 
problem  of  peaks  and  valleys 
of  metal  temperature  during  a 
production  run.  This  is  of  value, 
as  it  allows  us  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  very  low  casting 
temperatures  at  which  the 
M-A-N  casters  are  capable  of 
operating.  The  casting  range  we 
have  found  to  be  the  most  de¬ 
sirable,  to  date,  is  between  520 
and  530  degrees  fahrenheit. 

La  Presae  has  a  circulation 
of  300,000  papers,  which  are 
produced  daily  in  four  editions. 
We  cast  eight  plates  per  page 
on  a  straight  run,  or  four  per 
page  on  a  collect  run.  We  av¬ 
erage  64  pages  per  day.  We  have 
set  the  M-A-N  machines  to  cast 
at  a  rate  of  three  plates  per 
minute. 

Inasmuch  as  our  presses  are 
arranged  for  underside  lock-up, 
we,  of  course,  manufacture 
plates  which  comply  to  the  nec¬ 
essary  specifications.  The  M-A-N 
casters  are  equipped  so  that 
they  cast,  shave,  trim,  cool,  mill 
and  dry  each  plate  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  sequence. 

The  M-A-N  plate,  when  ar¬ 
ranged  for  underside  lock-up, 
has  two  continuous  grooves 
rather  than  pockets.  As  long  as 
the  grooves  are  parallel,  and 
have  the  press  manufacturer's 
specified  depth,  as  well  as  suffi¬ 
cient  clearance  for  the  lock-up 
fingers,  they  hold  onto  the  cylin¬ 
ders  very  well. 

The  stereotypers  at  La  Presse 
have  learned  to  operate  the  new 
machines  in  a  minimum  length 
of  time.  This  was  accomplished 
by  a  training  program  which 
was  set  up  prior  to  going  into 
actual  production. 

Each  machine  is  run  by  two 
men.  One  operates  the  casting 
mechanism,  while  the  other  is 
stationed  by  the  conveyor,  in 
order  to  make  a  final  plate  in- 
(Continued  on  page  50) 
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CaatingMach  ines 

{Continued  from  page  49) 

spection.  Operation  of  an  M-A-N 
caster  is  painless  and  smooth. 
Physical  exertion  is  limited  to 
insertinp  the  mat,  setting  the 
counter  for  number  of  casts  re¬ 
quired,  pushing  a  button  and 
inspecting  the  plates  being  pro¬ 
duced. 

The  plates  are  solid  and  have 
a  minimum  porosity. 

La  Presse  has  been  produced 
now  for  just  a  little  over  two 
months  in  the  new  plant.  We 
have  had  our  problems,  as  every¬ 
one  does,  but  each  day  draws 
us  closer  to  our  goal. 

«  *  * 

THE  W(H)I)  ALTOPONY 
By  Noel  G.  Blackard 

Merhunical  siiperinlendenl 
Raleigh  (N,  C.)  News- 
Observer 

At  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  and  Times  we  for  many 
years  used  two  Standard  Wood 
Pony  Autoplates  to  cast  plates 
for  our  morning,  afternoon  and 
Sunday  editions.  In  March,  1958, 
we  purchased  and  installed  the 
new  Wood  Autopony  Autoplate. 

We  had  originally  planned  to 
use  the  Autopony  to  cast  plates 
for  our  morning  edition,  which 
is  our  heavy  edition  requiring 
four  casts  from  each  mat.  We 

UU  non  spoeo 
with  the 

POWER  of 
COLOR! 
^clea£j§l^ 
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paper  Rollers,  proved  them  in  the 
tremendous  runs  of  leading  metro¬ 
politan  dailies.  Get  your  share  of 
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Regrinding 
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retained  one  of  our  Pony  Auto¬ 
plates  to  cast  plates  for  our 
afternoon  edition,  which  re¬ 
quires  only  two  casts  from  each 
mat.  However,  our  men  were 
so  pleased  with  the  operation 
of  the  Autopony  that  now  all 
of  the  plate  production  is  being 
cast  from  the  Autopony.  The 
Standard  Pony  is  now  a  stand¬ 
by  machine,  available  for  emer¬ 
gencies  only. 

With  the  old  Ponies,  on  our 
afternoon  paper,  taking  two 
casts  off  each  mat,  we  used  three 
and  sometimes  four  men  during 
peak  periods.  With  the  Auto¬ 
pony  we  use  one  man  part  time 
and  two  men  at  peak  periods. 

128  to  160  Platen 

For  the  morning  paper  we  re¬ 
quire  four  casts  from  each  mat. 
We  cast  the  bulk  of  these  plates 
in  a  one  and  one-half-hour 
l>eriod.  On  our  heavy  days  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  we  average  32 
to  40  pages  or  128  to  160  plates. 
All  of  the  plate  production  is 
cast  with  the  one  Autopony 
using  two  men  with  a  third  man 
handling  mats  in  two  Sta-Hi’s 
and  pre-heaters. 

Under  the  former  set-up  with 
the  two  Standard  Ponies,  we 
used  four  to  five  men  during 
the  peak  casting  periods.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  that  we 
operate  a  combination  press- 
stereotype  shop  which  enables 
us  to  rotate  men  from  one  de- 
I  partment  to  the  other  during 
!  any  shift. 

I  We  have  actually  clocked  an 
average  of  over  two  plates  a 
!  minute  net  on  any  number  of 
'  nights.  The  number  of  plates 
an  hour  depends  a  great  deal 
on  the  operator.  The  machine, 
of  course,  has  a  given  set  cycle, 
but  the  speed  with  which  the 
operator  inserts  and  removes 
!  the  mats  affects  the  net  num- 
j  her  of  plates  cast  per  hour. 

!  We  are  also  pleased  with  the 
I  printing  quality  of  the  plates. 
I  If  we  keep  our  mats  heated 
properly  before  casting,  we 
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rarely  ever  have  to  make  a  Don't  Bo  in  a  5t0W' 

to.  of^he  important  features  Move!  Hey,  You! 

of  the  Auto  pony  is  the  ease  with  Putting  out  a  daily  news- 
which  an  operator  can  be  paper,  according  to  Clifford  Ea- 
trained.  One  good  stereotyper  strom,  mechanical  suiTerintend- 
will  pick  up  the  operation  of  a  ent  of  the  Marinette  (Wig.) 
machine  in  an  hour  or  so,  and  Eagle-Star,  is  a  daily  football 
be  a  fast  operator  in  a  week,  game.  Composing  Room  Clod 

vs.  Composing  Room  Crew. 

Trouble*  .Are  Benriirial  „  ,  , 

Perseverance,  careful  plan- 
The  machine  being  the  first  ning  and  cheer  are  essential 
of  its  kind,  with  automatic  elec-  characteristics  of  a  good  com- 
trical  and  hydraulic  operations,  posing  room  quarterback,  he  told 
we  had  the  customary  share  of  delegates  to  the  15th  annual 
headaches,  some  of  which  were  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Me- 
due  to  our  not  being  familiar  chanical  Conference  at  Milwau- 
with  the  machine,  and  .some  of  kee  recently, 
which  were  mechanical  troubles.  ^r.  Enstrom  turned  to  poetry 
For  instance,  at  first  the  spout  ^  explain  why  pre.ssure  was 
had  a  tendency  to  drip  on  the  ^  factor  at  the  Eag's-Star‘ 
plate,  but  this  was  eliminated 

by  air  cooling  the  tip  of  the  composing  room  clock  keeps 

spout,  so  that  the  metal  would  ticking  away 

solidify  rather  than  drip  after  And  if  you  listen  closely  you 

the  cast  was  made.  We  had  a  hear  it  say 

little  trouble  in  the  hydraulic  “Come  on,  you  printers,  you’re 

system  in  that  one  of  the  hy-  ^  little  behind, 

draulic  solenoids  became  erratic.  You’d  better  hurry,  it’s  nearinR 

and  we  also  experienced  oil  leaks  press  time. 

in  the  system.  However,  most  Eagl^Star  compofling: 

of  these  troubles  were  lieneficial  room  is  not  in  a  .stew 

to  a  certain  extent,  as  they  "’hen  the  clock  is  ticking, 

familiarized  us  with  the  inner  were  ticking  too! 

workings  and  adjustments  of 

the  machine.  Yes,  the  composing  room  clock 

After  almost  two  years  this  >3  still  ticking  away, 
machine  has  proven  to  be  a  seems  to  go  faster  from  day 
real  workhorse  and  our  only  to  day; 
wish  is  that  our  budget  would  we  at  the  Eagle-Star  are 

permit  the  purchase  of  another  m  a  stew 

Autopony.  As  you  all  know.  For  as  the  clock  keeps  ticking 
when  you  are  depending  on  one  TVe  move  our  hands,  too! 
fast  machine,  when  and  if  trou-  • 

ble  occurs,  it  will  always  come 

at  a  critical  time.  When  this  IHiricliOII  UiIVcS 
happens,  the  old  Standard  Pony,  pAf  PrfiSSfiS 
although  still  able  to  produce,  riwiiwii*. 

now  seems  to  belong  to  a  horse  The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  ]\u 
and  buggy  era.  signed  a  contract  with  Electric 

•  Eye  Equipment  Company  of 

Daaim  4a  ftvAUf  I A  Danville,  Ill.,  to  equip  seven  J- 

noillll  10  UrOW  lll  unit  presses  and  folders  witk 

Norwalk,  Conn.  Hurletron  DC  Press  Drives  c<»- 
The  Hour  Publishing  Com-  trolliiig  the  70  motors  (3,500 
pany,  publisher  of  the  Nortvalk  hp.)  involved. 

Hour,  has  purchased  the  fumi-  The  Hurletron  Drives  will  be 
ture  storage  building  at  14  installed  to  control  presses  in 
Knight  St.  for  expansion.  the  Herald’s  new  plant,  sched- 

_  _ uled  for  completion  in  1961.  The 

I  ultimate  capacity  of  the  plant 
A  will  be  15  presses  and  folders 
in  five  lines  of  three  9-unit 
presses  each. 

L  W  * 

jHM  Keeping  in  Style 

I  Harrison,  Ari 

Times  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 
here  has  purchased  another 
building  on  the  north  side  of 
;  the  town  square  near  the  pres- 
Times  plant.  This  building 
has  been  occupied  by  a  dress 
shop  but  will  be  used  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  for  expanding  the  Tin» 
roducts  write  facilities.  The  Harrison  DaHt 

IDILIP  Pn  Times  and  weekly  Boone  County 

IKInh  l/U.  Headlight  are  published  by  the 

UNioa  4-7677  Times  Company. 
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Kentucky  Daily 


[iitirely  Offset 


Glasgow,  Ky. 

The  Glasirow  Daily  Times  has 
iMome  the  first  Kentucky  daily 
wwspaper  to  employ  offset 
itiiopaphy  in  its  entire  produc- 
•ion  process. 

The  “heart”  of  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  three-unit  Vanguard 
press  which  is  capable  of  breez¬ 
ing  off  12,000  complete  12-page 
(opies  per  hour.  The  old  flat¬ 
bed  had  a  capacity  of  eight 
Pijjes  and  chugged  along  at 
iSOO  issues  jrer  hour. 

The  Daily  Times’  publisher, 
Carroll  Knicely,  said  the  Van- 
jnard  is  the  eighth  put  into  use 
bf  a  daily. 

Other  equipment  includes  four 
Jostowriter  recorders,  a  Justo- 
writer  reproducer,  a  Coxhead  - 
composing  machine,  a  16-foot 
camera,  a  Headliner  Vari-typer 
ind  a  “Flip-Top”  plate  burner. 


In  Former  Garage 

The  publication  has  converted 
I  former  garage  building  into 
a  newspaper  plant.  Its  more 
than  9,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  is  nearly  five  times  that 
available  in  the  paper’s  old 
quarters. 

Mr.  Knicely  said  the  new 
process  has  proved  its  worth 
in  eliminating  many  production 
headaches  and  in  providing 
rreater  versatility  in  the  han-  ' 
Jling  of  both  news  and  adver-  I 
tising. 

Advertisers  have  been  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  the  four-  1 
tolor  potentialities  of  the  press. 

• 

6oss  Offers  Its 
Smallest  Product 

Chicago  ; 

The  Goss  Company,  manufac- 
'urers  of  the  Goss  Headliner 
!*«8S,  announces  the  availabil-  j 
ty  of  its  smallest  product,  a 
Paster  Tab  for  use  in  preparing 
t*W8print  rolls  for  automatic  ' 
latter  operation.  This  tab,  which  : 
is  glued  on  two  surfaces — holds  i 
til*  leading  edge  of  the  top 
slieet  against  the  roll  until  the 
splice  is  made. 

For  operation  with  Goss  Reel- 
Tension-Pasters  units  where  the  i 
splicing  and  paste  action  is  auto- 
latic,  the  new  rolls  are  made  i 
tip  in  a  “W”  or  “V”  pattern,  i 
The  Paster  Tab  is  applied  to 
the  tip  of  the  pattern  on  the 
tisderside,  and  the  glue  is  ap¬ 
plied  along  the  leading  edge  of 
the  sheet.  The  tab  holds  the  , 
sheet  firmly  in  place  during  the  i 
Ptedrive  cycle.  As  the  splice  is 
f*de,  the  tab  tears  easily  down 
the  middle. 


Weeklies  in  Oregon 
Switch  to  Offset 


DOING  KNICELY,  THANK  YOU— Publisher  Carroll  Knicely  checks  a 
copy  of  the  Glasgow  (Ky.)  Daily  Times  as  it  comes  off  the  Banguard 
offset  press.  At  right  is  Clinton  Kessinger,  head  of  the  photo-plate-press 
department. 


ToLiax),  Ore. 

The  Lincoln  County  Leader, 
a  weekly  with  a  circulation  of 
2,530,  published  by  Elmer  R. 
Price,  has  changed  over  to  the 
offset  process  for  printing.  An 
8-page  rotary  web  offset  press 
has  been  installed.  Straight 
matter  is  set  on  Linotypes,  using 
reproduction  proofs  for  the  i>age 
layouts. 

The  Harbor- Pi  lot  at  nearby 
Brookings,  also  on  the  Oregon 
coast,  is  returning  to  offset 
method  for  printing.  Published 
by  Vernon  L.  Smomshak,  it  was 
for  many  years  printed  by  off¬ 
set,  but  for  several  months 
during  1959  was  printed  by 
letterpress.  It  will  be  printed 
on  a  large  size,  sheet-fed  offset 
press  at  Biwdcings.  It  has  a 
circulation  of  2,250. 


IF  IT’S  A 
MECHANICAL 
QUADDER 
YOU  WANT... 
YOUR  BEST  BET 
IS  STAR! 


For  further 
complete  information  / 
write  today  for 
this  new  brochure. 


STAR  PARTS,  Inc. 

SOUTH  HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

■UMIIi  inr  MOMMMT,  MNMS  CITY.  MO.  UUKlIi:  CHICAGO 
MIW«Arai.lS  .  IDS  ANCIUS  .  OCHVtA  .  SO.  ACTW.  MASS.  .  STAII 
AAATS  (IINCCASTIHCI  CANADA  LTD.  MONTMAl  ANO  AGCNTS  OVtASCAS 


Just  as  is  true  with  other  Star  Quadder 
models,  the  Mechanical  model  can  be 
applied  to  any  30  pica  Intertype  or  Linotype 
.  .  .  regardless  of  age. 


This  new  Star  (Model  H)  Mechanical 
Quadder  features  simple  hydraulic 
actuation  and  a  convenient,  easy-to-reach 
dial  selector  which  controls  all 
quadding  operations. 


Other  standard  equipment  includes 
Rack  and  Gear  Train  and  Electro  Pump 
Stop  in  addition  to  the  No-Set 
Delivery  Slide,  adjustable  Vise  Locking 
Screws  and  Studs,  Friction  Rail  Assembler 
Elevator  Gate  and  the  improved  Assembler 
Slide  and  Brake,  synchronized  with 
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5%  Saving  in  Ad  Costs  Claimed 
After  5  Years  with  ‘Cold  Type’ 

By  Alex  A.  Posick 

Compooing  Room  Superintendent, 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 


It  has  been  four  years  and  10 
months  since  we  set  our  first 
live  ad  via  photo-composition. 
Prom  a  slow,  awkward,  and  cost¬ 
ly  start,  we  have  progressed  to 
a  point  where  this  method  has 
resulted  in  at  least  a  5%  over-all 
saving  over  our  former  hot-type 
method  of  setting  display  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  making  this  claim,  it  must 
be  stated  that  the  Tribune  makes 
no  extra  charge  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser  in  order  to  help  pay  for 
photo-composition.  In  fact, 
photo-composition  has  made  it 
possible  for  some  of  our  adver¬ 
tisers  to  save  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  in  engraving  costs,  as  we 
now  accept  their  original  art 
work  or  veloxes  to  be  used  with 
our  paste-up  forms  rather  than 
have  them  furnish  us  with  en¬ 
graved  plates.  Naturally,  we  feel 
that  this  saving  to  the  advertiser 
has  resulted  in  the  use  of  more 
advertising  space  in  our  paper. 

Actually,  photo-composition  is 
standing  completely  on  its  own 
feet  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  without  asking  for  any 
special  favors,  aside  from  an 
efficient,  fast-etch  engraving  de¬ 
partment.  With  new  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  engraving  processes  that 
we  feel  will  be  deveoped  in  the 
near  future,  I  predict  that  most 
of  you  will  be  involved  in  photo- 
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Tht  BMt  Knmm  CHASES 
In  tin  Brapliic  Arts  Industry. 

The  Best  Yeu  Can  Buy! 

AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases  (Steel  and  Alu¬ 
minum)  have  been  the  First  Cheice  In 
stereotype  departments  where  risidity 
and  consistent  accuracy  means  economy 
of  maintenance. 

Censider  These  Features 
Every  AMSCO  Chase  is  square  and  true  • 
Steel  Chases  electrically  welded  for 
strength  •  Aluminum  Chases  designed  to 
provide  light  weight  when  necessary  • 
Hardened  Steel  inserts  in  both  steel  and 
aluminum  chases  reduce  wear  at  contact 
points  •  All  AMSCO  Stereotype  Chases 
patterned  from  Template  or  Blue  Print. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  CHASE  CO. 

31-31  Forty  Eighth  Ave. 

Long  Island  Ci^  1,  N.  Y. 

Over  300  leading  dealers,  coast-to-coast, 
handle  AMSCO  products. 


composition  of  some  sort  before 
too  long. 

99%  of  Retail  .\d» 

For  the  last  16  months,  we 
have  been  photo-composing 
about  99%  of  our  retail  adver¬ 
tising.  Our  equipment  consists 
of  four  Intertype  Fotosetters, 
plus  a  fifth  Super  Display  Foto- 
setter  for  larger  type  sizes,  in¬ 
cluding  72  pt.  We  find  these  ma¬ 
chines  require  less  maintenance 
than  our  former  ad  machines 
did  and  produce  about  50%  more 
per  machine.  We  use  photo¬ 
graphic  paper  exclusively. 

We  use  Filmotype  machines 
for  our  display  type  of  over  72 
pt.  in  size.  In  our  darkroom,  we 
have  a  temperature-controlled 
sink,  contact  printer  with  Color- 
tran  converter,  and  three  Apron 
type  driers.  In  order  to  facilitate 
the  darkroom  operation,  we 
have  mounted  two  10-gallon 
stainless  steel  containers,  one 
containing  Developer  and  the 
other  containing  Fixer  on  a 
shelf  over  the  sink,  with 
attached  hoses  leading  to  the 
sink  trays  for  fast  changing  of 
Developer  and  Fixer. 

For  reproduction  proofs,  we 
have  a  Challenge  proof-press 
with  a  vacuum  base  to  hold 
down  the  plates.  This  is  faster 
and  cleaner  than  gluing  or  tap¬ 
ing  them  down.  Our  Stereotype 
Department  furnishes  us  all  our 
shell  casts  shaved  to  .064"  thick¬ 
ness  to  conform  with  the  zinc 
plate  height  so  that  we  can  use 
the  same  base  for  both. 

One  Potdevin  waxing  machine 
I  is  sufficient  for  our  needs  at 
j  present.  Eleven  single  paste-up 
tables  and  2  larger  size  for 
double-spread  page  ads  is  ade¬ 
quate  at  this  time.  However,  we 
will  eventually  add  two  more 
single  tables  for  peak  periods. 

We  have  two  Model  260  Bru- 
ning  machines,  one  of  which  is  a 
stand-by.  With  the  use  of  a 
I  faster  paper  and  quantity  buy¬ 
ing,  we  have  saved  some  time 
and  lowered  costs  in  our  proof¬ 
ing  operation.  When  a  new 
method  of  taking  proofs  direct 
from  the  paste-up,  resulting  in 
savings  in  time  and  materials, 
is  evolved,  then  another  great 
hurdle  in  Photo-composition  will 
have  been  cleared. 


Ready  with  Numbers 

Now  that  we  have  no  hot- 
metal  machines  in  the  display- 
ad  department  of  the  composing 
room,  we  set  dealer  lists  or  other 
inserts  in  our  national  ads  on 
the  Fotosetters.  This  type  is 
then  pasted  in  the  proper  place 
on  a  newsprint  proof  of  the  ad. 
This  enables  us  to  show  a  proof 
of  the  whole  ad.  After  it  is  re¬ 
leased,  we  send  it  back  to  the 
engravers,  who  automatically  ig¬ 
nore  the  newsprint  part  of  the 
paste-up  and  engrave  only  the 
added  type  for  patching-in  with 
the  original  plate. 

For  last-minute  price  changes, 
after  ads  have  been  made  into 
plates,  we  have  in  our  old  type 
cases,  stereo-cast  numbers  from 
single  to  double  figures  in  vari¬ 
ous  combinations  and  sizes.  The 
cast  is  the  same  thickness  as 
our  zinc  plates  so  there  is  no 
base  height  problem.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  we  want  to  change 
$1.98  to  $1.89,  we  have  the  89 
figure  in  the  case,  so  all  we  need 
do  is  rout  out  the  old  price  and 
drop  in  the  new  one. 

We  use  three  main  methods 
for  creating  borders: 

1.  A  special  type  of  pen,  called 
Rapidograph  for  the  straight 
lines,  rules  and  borders.  These 
pens  use  regular  black  India 
drawing  ink  and  will  hold  a  four 
to  six  week  supply  of  ink. 

2.  Our  own  Monotype  borders 
have  been  reproduced  on  zinc 
plates,  and  proofs  from  these 
plates  are  taken  as  they  are 
needed.  We  make  these  repro¬ 
proofs  during  the  slack  periods, 
and  store  them  in  cases  for  later 
use. 

3.  We  use  the  Chart-Pak 
Tapes,  especially  when  a  paste¬ 
up  has  been  handled  excessively, 
making  it  impossible  to  draw 
lines  upon  it. 

Still  another  Important  saving 
in  connection  with  borders  has 
been  achieved  by  having  the 
small  size,  one  and  two  column, 
commonly  used,  types  of  borders 
in  plate  form.  During  periods 
when  ad  volume  is  down,  the 
men  take  a  number  of  repro¬ 
proofs  of  these  borders  and  cut 
them  apart.  They  are  then  filed 
in  type  cases  ^at  have  been 
adapted  to  accommodate  them. 

The  proper  mark-up  of  ad 
copy  makes  it  possible  to  paste¬ 
up  the  type  in  blocks  rather  than 
handling  too  many  small  pieces. 
This  is  very  important  as  it  is 
an  area  where  photo-composi¬ 
tion  affords  one  of  its  greatest 
savings  over  the  hot  metal  sys¬ 
tem. 

Our  equipment,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Fotosetters  and 
the  repro  press,  is  not  heavy, 
cumbersome  nor  expensive. 

During  the  last  four  months 
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of  1959,  we  average<l  27,573  col- 
umn  inches  of  phot<>compoaed 
retail  ads  per  week.  Thig  ^ 
accomplished  with  an  avera^ 
of  32.09  .shifts  compo.s.-d  of  37i 
hours  per  week.  Breaking  thig 
down  still  further,  we  had  a 
production  average  of  22.63  col¬ 
umn  inches  of  completed  paste¬ 
ups  ready  for  the  engraving  de¬ 
partment,  for  every  hour  in  the 
composing  room  ad  alley. 

At  present  we  have  15  differ¬ 
ent  fonts  of  Foto.setter  mats 
from  which  we  can  match  all 
type  faces,  which  we  had  in  hot 
metal,  and  most  of  these  faces 
are  available  in  sizes  from  3  pt 
through  72  pt. 

Another  important  economy 
feature  has  been  the  elimination 
of  the  major  portion  of  over¬ 
time  in  our  ad  alley.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  I  took  a  12-week  period, 
beginning  the  middle  of  last 
March  and  through  the  middle 
of  June,  during  which  time  our 
advertising  volume  was  some¬ 
what  greater  than  in  the  same 
period  four  years  ago;  our  total 
overtime  in  the  ad  alley  thig 
year,  during  this  12-week  period, 
including  machine  and  floor,  was 
358  hours.  During  the  same  12- 
week  period,  four  years  ago, 
using  the  hot-metal  method  of 
ad  composition,  our  overtime 
was  3,174  hours.  This  was  a  re¬ 
duction  of  2,815  actual  hours  of 
overtime. 

This  year  during  this  same 
period,  we  had  a  total  of  38 
situations  in  the  ad  alley,  33 
journeymen  and  three  appren¬ 
tices.  Four  years  ago,  when  we 
had  45  situations  in  the  ad  alley, 
41  journeymen  and  four  appren¬ 
tices. 

• 

Ware  to  Promote 
New  ROP  Rollers 

Lawson  Ware  has  joined  the 
.staff  of  Sam’l  Bingham’s  Son 
Mfg.  Co.,  Newspaper  Division, 
as  assistant  to  A1  Shopnitz. 

Mr.  Ware  graduated  from 
college  in  1939  and  joined 
Martin  Driscoll  Ink  Co.  In  1940 
he  helped  organize  the  A.  E. 
Hands^y  Ink  Co.  In  1942  he 
joined  the  Air  Force  and  served 
as  a  bomber  pilot  in  the  Italien 
Campaign.  Out  of  the  service 
in  1946  Mr.  Ware  joined  the 
Printing  Ink  Division  of  the 
Interchemical  Corp. 

He  will  work  with  the  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  pres* 
manufacturers  to  assist  in  the 
selection  and  proper  use  of 
Bingham’s  new  ROP  Newspaper 
Rollers. 
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Composing  Room 
Changed  to  AC 
Afld  Belt  Drives 

Cecil  S|):irling,  chief  machin- 
at,  reports  the  Milivnukee  Jimr- 
ttl  is  changing  from  DC  to  AC 
elertrical  current  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room  to  effect  quieter 
jperation  of  t*quipment  and  a 
r^uetion  in  the  amount  of 
maintenance. 

“It  is  our  belief  that  motor 
life  will  l)e  increased  through 
the  use  of  .4C,”  he  said.  “This 
changeover  should  give  us  a 
higher  sustained  operating  spee<l 
in  our  linecasting  machines. 
The  plans  are  to  install  belt 
irives  on  all  existing  machines. 
With  belt  drives,  .speed  changes 
irill  be  acc’omplished  by  changes 
in  pulley  size  rather  than 
changes  of  fiber  drive  pinions.” 

In  the  building  expansion, 
there  will  In*  a  permanent  over¬ 
head  electrical  supply  system 
for  all  the  Linotypes  and  Inter- 
t)T)es. 

Mr.  Sparling  said  two  metal 
pots  have  been  equip))ed  with 
new  crucibles,  plungers,  mouth¬ 
pieces  and  other  components,  and 
have  in  service  two  sets  of  new- 
style  metal  ijot  controls  —  the 
Linotronic  from  Mergenthaler 
and  the  Parlow  three-wire  con¬ 
trol  from  Intertype. 

(’.loMnr  T«»leniin'es 

“We  know  it  is  important  to 
achieve  closer  tolerances  to  our 
metal  temperatures,”  he  said. 
"With  this  close  control  we  can 
achieve  improved  uniformity  in 
m  slugs.  Experience  has  shown 
us  that  with  the  new  develoj)- 
inents  in  other  branches  of  the 
printing  industry  such  as  the 
no-pack  mat  system  in  the 
stereotype  department,  we  en- 
(ounter  many  more  problems 
than  before.  For  example,  more 
accurate  type-highs  must  be 
maintained.  Closer  watch  must 
!*  kept  on  the  venting  of  air  in 
order  to  produce  better  slugs. 

"We  have  set  up  our  mainten¬ 
ance  system  to  provide  for 
checks  on  type-highs  and  vent¬ 
age  at  regular  intervals  by  all 
nor  machinists.  We  list  all 
measurements  taken.  This  gives 
M  records  to  refer  to  in  cor¬ 
recting  problems  that  arise. 

“The  increased  molding  pres¬ 
sure  required  in  the  use  of  no- 
!*ck  mats  has  created  some 
problems  regarding  the  recessed 
^Ings.  This  pressure  increased 
from  450  tons  to  650  tons.  We 
are  now  experimenting  with  a 
rwess  mold  cap  providing  more 
ril*  in  the  slug. 
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Markup  Printer 
Should  Be  Artist 

Milwaukee 

A  markup  man  is  not  a  black¬ 
smith  but  a  vital  member  of  a 
newspaper’s  production  team, 
the  Great  Lakes  Mechanical  con¬ 
ference  was  told  by  Prof.  Jack 
Scissors  of  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity. 

He  should  l)e  given  responsi¬ 
bilities  and  recognition  as  an 
artist  in  his  field.  Prof.  Scissors 
said.  He  accused  many  new.s- 
))a{)ers  of  doggedly  adhering  to 
outdated  markup  systems. 

“We  too  often  operate  under 
the  delusion  that  a  printer  is 
also  a  typographer,”  Prof.  Scis¬ 
sors  said.  “I  doubt  if  one  printer 
in  a  thousand  has  read  a  psy¬ 
chological  study  on  the  effect 
of  type  faces.” 

John  Meyer,  composing  room 


superintendent  of  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspapers,  Inc.,  de- 
-scribed  the  use  of  colored  pencils 
by  the  markup  man. 

“An  operator  looks  for  his 
color  only,  and  reads  only  the 
numbers  and  instructions 
written  in  his  color,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

• 

UPl  Uses  Photon 
For  Clean  Tape 

United  Press  International 
has  installed  a  Photon  Clean- 
tape  Perforator  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Bureau.  The  equipment 
lights  up  if  certain  mechanical 
mistakes  are  made  in  the  send¬ 
ing  of  tai>e  on  TTS  circuits.  It 
informs  the  operator  how  to 
correct  errors  and  “refuses”  to 
go  on  unless  the  errors  are 
fixed. 


General  Foreman 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Carter  H.  White,  general 
manager  of  the  Meriden  Record- 
Journal  Newspapers,  has  an¬ 
nounced  promotion  of  Gordon  A. 
Landry,  with  the  local  dailies 
for  the  past  six  years,  to  gen¬ 
eral  foreman  of  the  composing 
room.  He  had  l)een  night  fore¬ 
man.  Harold  M.  Engert  is  now 
night  foreman. 

• 

Causey  Assigned 

J.  Carl  Causey,  production 
engineer  with  the  Dallas  Agency 
of  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Com¬ 
pany,  now  represents  Linotype 
in  Oklahoma  and  the  Texas  Pan¬ 
handle.  He  has  a  varied  printing 
background,  gained  from  work¬ 
ing  on  newspapers  and  as  a 
printer  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 
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'Some  Reasons  HAy 
Printers  Prefer  Ludlow 


This  is  the  title  of  the  big,  new  32-page  booklet 
that  we  have  just  completed  since  the  recent 
Graphic  Arts  Exposition  in  New  York.  It  outlines 
some  outstanding  Ludlow  advantages  and  oper¬ 
ating  economies  which  you  should  know  about. 

This  big  booklet  graphically  illustrates  and 
describes  how  the  Ludlow  helps  to  solve  the 
plant  problems  of  type  shortages,  type  break¬ 
age  and  scarcity  of  spacing  material. 


As  you  go  through  this  booklet  you  will  real¬ 
ize  some  of  the  reasons  why  so  many  publishing 
firms  have  discarded  the  old,  time-honored  type¬ 
setting  methods  and  have  changed  to  the  direct 
Ludlow  system  of  all-slug  composition. 

Send  for  your  free  copy  of  this  big  32-page 
booklet— it  will  give  you  a  better  understanding 
of  Ludlow's  contribution  to  efficient  composing 
room  production.  It  is  real  information  for  you. 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 


.  >«t  in  mnmbnrt  of  th«  Ludlow  Ttmpo  family 
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Small  Daily  Goes  to  Photocomp; 

8  Men  Produce  90%  of  Ad  Work 

By  John  A.  (^lin 

AMtifilant  PubliMher,  Aahtabiila  (Ohio)  Star-Beacon 


There  were  two  thinps  which 
made  our  start  in  photocomposi¬ 
tion  unique.  Fir.st,  when  we  be- 
pan  operation  in  cold  type  ap¬ 
proximately  two  years  ago,  we 
had  the  doubtful  prestige  of 
being  the  smallest  daily  news¬ 
paper  to  take  the  plunge.  At  that 
time,  the  Star-Beacon,  had  ap¬ 
proximately  18,000  circulation. 
Secondly,  all  of  our  halftones 
were  engraved  by  Fairchild, 
necessitating  our  learning  the 
engraving  art  and  setting  up  an 
engraving  plant  and  learning 
to  operate  it  before  we  could 
utilize  cold  type. 

The  fast-etch  itself  was  rela¬ 
tively  new  two  years  ago  and, 
like  photocomposition,  there  was 
no  book  on  it. 

Since  our  decision  had  already 
l)een  made  to  purchase  Photon 
machines  for  the  cold  type  proc¬ 
ess,  we  plunged  into  more 
months  of  research  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  engraving  plant, 
with  the  resulting  construction 
of  a  combination  engraving  and 
photocom posing  plant  located 
about  one  block  from  our  news¬ 
paper  operation.  This  was  neces¬ 
sitated  by  the  lack  of  space  in 
the  regular  composing  and  en¬ 
graving  building. 

We  installed  a  horizontal 
camera,  darkroom,  iimumerable 
sinks,  whirler,  burner,  printing 
frame  and  finally  the  etcher 
with  its  involved  piping  and 
cooling  process. 

Fortunate  Qioice 

-4.11  that  was  missing  was  an 
engraver. 

The  man  finally  selected,  and 
the  present  engraver  were  both 
originally  supervisors  from  the 
press  and  stereo  department. 


This  proved  to  l)e  a  fortunate 
choice,  since  I  l)elieve  that  one 
of  the  most  important  prerequis¬ 
ites  of  an  engraver  in  the  dead¬ 
line  production  of  newspaper 
photocomposition,  is  a  vital 
awareness  of  the  problems  and 
the  needs  of  the  stereotype  and 
press  room.  The  timing  and  flow 
of  production  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  photocomposi¬ 
tion  process  now  rests  greatly 
in  the  hand  of  the  engraver,  and 
he  is  the  new  go  between  for 
the  composing  room  stereo  and 
press. 

His  abilities,  his  full  control 
of  his  own  process  and  co-ordin¬ 
ation  with  other  departments 
can  make  photo  composing,  for 
newspaper  ads,  a  smooth  flow¬ 
ing  delight  to  the  printer  and 
customer  alike,  or  a  constant 
deadline-breaking  instrument  to 
cause  a  publisher  to  regret  its 
birth. 

Timing  .System 

Our  new  engraver  found  that 
he  must  know  carefully  and 
concisely  all  the  problems  of 
his  camera  man,  and  above  all 
he  must  help  coordinate  and 
supervise  carefully  the  priority 
of  prints  so  that  stereo  can  have 
an  orderly  flow  of  pages. 

Since  the  engraver  was  now 
the  low  man  on  the  totem  pole, 
the  indications  were  that  he 
would  receive  blame  for  all  the 
failures  of  photocomposition  to 
meet  press  time  requirements, 
and  b^me  the  butt  for  all 
harassment  from  the  stereotype 
and  press  room  for  late  en¬ 
gravings. 

As  a  result  of  this,  but  mainly 
to  obtain  a  clear  picture  of  pro¬ 
duction  costs,  a  timing  system 


Press  Erectors 


We  operate  in  all  of  the  50  states 

71  years  of  experience  in  erecting  and  dismantling 
printing  presses. 


Our  eustomart  inelude: 
Chietv*  Tribune 
Chicato  American 
Wall  Street  Journal 
Qoie  Printint  Preet  Co. 
W.  F.  Hall  Pfintini  Co. 
Pooular  Meehaniee 
K.  Hoe  4  Co. 


Chicago  8un>Times 
Chicafo  Daily  Newt 
Salt  Lake  Tribune 
Mlehle  Printing  Preee  Co. 
Daily  Racing  Form 
Rapid  City  Daily  Journal 
San  Frmncitco  Shopping  Newt 


Taft  Contracting  Co.,  Inc. 
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for  production  control  was  .set 
up  in  photo  comix)sing  at  the 
Star-Beacon.  A  record  is  kept 
of  the  time  the  ad  spends  in 
mark  up.  Photon  machine,  dark¬ 
room  and  composing,  and  the 
time  is  also  indicated  when  it 
left  the  photocomposing  room 
for  the  engraver’s  room.  The 
engraver  then  indicates  when  it 
leaves  his  department.  This  not 
only  gives  a  control,  location, 
and  cost  picture,  but  it  places 
responsibility  for  late  en¬ 
gravings  on  others  than  the 
engraver. 

Our  new  engraver  first  starte<l 
his  work  on  halftones  only,  with 
little  or  no  deadlines.  He  was 
given  unlimited  time  and  re¬ 
quired  to  change  etching  l>aths 
often,  to  familiarize  himself 
with  the  operations. 

As  ad  production  increased  it 
became  apparent  that  the  en¬ 
graving  room  was  the  bottleneck 
for  increased  production.  This 
was  due  to  several  factors.  Since 
we  had  little  need  for  the  num¬ 
ber  of  proofs  that  a  larger 
newspaper  requires,  we  avoided 
the  cost  of  a  Bruning  or  Ozalid 
machine  and  obtained  our  few 
proofs  from  the  engraver’s 
printing  frame  by  the  use  of 
Bruning  paper. 

We  also  were  taking  a  great 
amount  of  horizontal  camera 
time  with  the  many  reductions, 
enlargements,  and  reverses 
necessary  for  ad  photo  composi¬ 
tion.  We  felt  we  could  take  lx>th 
of  these  time-consuming  proc¬ 
esses  from  the  engraving  room 
and  return  them  to  the  photo- 
composing  room  by  use  of  a 
small  vertical  camera  which 
would  take  newspaper  size 
photographs  and  fit  itself  in  a 
limited  space.  At  that  date  there 
was  no  such  instrument  de¬ 
veloped,  so  with  the  help  of  the 
Photon  people,  the  Goodkin 
Camera  Company  custombuilt 
such  a  camera,  and  after  field 
tests  in  our  photocomposing 
plant,  it  was  adapted  to  our 
need.  This  solved  our  problem 
and  took  a  great  load  off  the 
engraving  room. 

Tliin  Base  Film 

Another  savings  in  time  was 
obtained  when  we  replaced  strip 
film  with  a  thin  base  film.  The 
time  and  difficulty  of  stripping 
was  thereby  avoided.  Then,  too, 
a  dryer  was  built  into  the  dark¬ 
room  walls  so  that  the  film 
could  be  dried  without  personnel 
leaving  the  darkroom.  A  light 
trap  door  to  the  outside  per¬ 
mitted  the  assistant  to  open  the 
dryer  and  extricate  the  dried 
film  without  entering  the  dark¬ 
room. 

When  we  advanced  to  two 
Photon  machines  and  increased 
our  ad  production  to  over  50% 
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of  all  our  daily  ads,  we  fomd 
it  highly  advisable  to  add  »#. 
other  et''hing  machine. 

Another  matter  which  was 
changed  to  keep  ad  production 
complying  with  the  minimmn 
engraving  time  wa.s  a  change  of 
our  classified  ad  deadline  for 
ropy  from  the  day  before  publi¬ 
cation  to  two  day.s.  This  made 
for  uniformity  in  priority,  of  all 
ads,  and  surprisingly,  our  cus¬ 
tomers  made  little  or  no  com¬ 
plaints  on  the  change,  .\lmo8tall 
the  customers  who  now  use  the 
photocomposition  process  are 
pleased  with  w'hat  a  wide  and 
flexible  field  it  gives  to  adrer- 
tising  uses. 

Our  first  few  months  in  lAoto- 
composition  was  devoted  to  the 
use  of  film  from  the  Photon 
machine.  We  are  now  using 
paper  which  we  find  is  several 
times  less  expensive  and  if 
if  properly  cleaned  is  just  as 
efficient  fi  r  engraving  photog¬ 
raphy.  We  use  the  paper  paste¬ 
up  system  and  are  presently 
producing  t)0%  of  our  display 
and  classified  ads  by  |)hoto^ 
jK)sition.  We  have  found  that 
the  remainder  of  the  ads  are 
those  which  are  either  entirely 
or  the  largest  jwrtion  matted. 
Here  still  done  easier  by  oor 
hot  metal  department. 

In  our  engraving  department 
we  have  an  engraver  and  ap- 
l)rentice,  and  one  camera  man 
and  an  assistant.  The  total  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  photocomposing 
room  is  eight.  One  day’s  peal 
load  of  over  3,000  column  inches 
of  line  work  and  over  350  column 
inches  of  halftones  has  been 
produced  by  this  team. 

• 

New  Color  Press 
Ready  by  Fall 

Woonsocket,  R.  I 

A  new  four-unit  Scott  color 
press  has  been  purchased  by  the 
Woonsocket  Call,  it  has  been  , 
announced  by  Buell  W.  Hudson, 
editor  and  publisher.  The  press 
cost  $370,000.  The  total  cost, 
with  installation,  will  be  $450,- 
000. 

The  new  press,  which  will 
print  up  to  64  pages,  will  reidace 
a  Hoe  purchased  in  1923. 

The  Call  is  the  only  Rhode 
Island  daily  to  presently  print 
color,  using  a  system  devekH^l 
by  Carleton  A.  Braga,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent,  and  Foster 
F.  Schofield,  press  room  fore 
man. 

Target  date  for  operating  the 
new  press  has  been  set  at 
Sept.  1. 
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Hdwest  Edition 
Hut  Nearty  Ready 

CLEVta-AND 

The  Midwest  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Jotimal  will  be  roll¬ 
ing  out  of  the  paper’s  new  build¬ 
ing  in  downtown  Cleveland 
about  April  1. 

First  si'jjments  of  the  new 
press  have  arrived  at  the 
$1,000,001  •  i)lant. 

The  Journal’s  tmtire  Midwest 
edition  is  now  being  printed  in 
Chicago. 

Copies  of  the  paper  from  the 
new  building  will  be  delivered 
to  subscrilrers  in  Ohio,  Michi- 
gin,  western  Pennsylvania  and 
parts  of  Canada. 

At  the  l)eginning,  the  Cleve¬ 
land  plant  will  turn  out  70,000 
copies  a  day.  The  press  capacity 


OFFICERS  of  Great  Lakes  News¬ 
paper  Mechanical  Conference: 
Left,  Elmer  F.  Fuller,  Cleveland 
Press  and  News,  newly  elected 
president;  and  Arthur  F.  Goati, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  past  president. 


Building  Purchased 
For  6  Color  Presses 

Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

The  Schenectady  (iazette  has 
purchased  six  Goss  Headliner 
units  which  were  built  for  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News  in  1949 
and  will  install  them  in  a  four- 
story  construction  annex.  Color 
facilities  will  be  added. 

Only  stereo,  press  and  mail- 
room  operations  will  be  in  the 
newly  acquired  building  while 
other  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper  remain  in  the  present 
State  Street  plant  several  blocks 
away. 

The  new  expansion  program 
will  cost  more  than  $500,000,  ac¬ 
cording  to  John  Green,  president 
of  the  publishing  company. 


Toronto  Daily  Orders 
30  New  Press  Units 

The  Toronto  (Ont.)  Telegram 
recently  ordered  30  new  Goss 
Headliner  Press  units  and  five 
3:2  folders  to  l)e  installed  in 
their  new  building  scheduled  for 
completion  in  1962. 

The  order  for  the  press  units 
and  folders  was  placed  with  the 
Goss  Company  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary 
of  M-G-D  (Miehle-Goss-Dexter, 
Inc.),  All  equipment  will  be 
manufactured  by  Goss  in  their 
recently  enlarged  plant  in  Pres¬ 
ton,  England. 

In  the  Telegram’s  new  press¬ 
room,  the  30  Headliner  Press 
units  will  be  arranged  into  two 
rows  with  three  folders  in  one 
row  and  two  in  the  other. 


IS  around  200,000. 

The  new  building  will  house 
both  editorial  and  business  of¬ 
fices.  Total  number  of  employ¬ 
ees  will  be  200.  Heading  the  edi¬ 
torial  side  will  be  Clayton  Sut¬ 
ton,  an  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Bureau  manager  is  George 
Malloan. 

• 

ort  Wayne  Press 
quipment  Bought 

Michigan  City,  Ind. 

The  Michigan  City  News-Dis- 
patek  has  purchased  the  press 
that  was  formerly  used  to  print 
the  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel. 

R.  C.  Averitt,  News-Dispatch 
eeneral  manager,  said  the  pur¬ 
chase  included  six  Goss  units,  | 
two  folders,  two  portable  ink 
fountains  and  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  It  was  installed  in  1926 
in  Fort  Wayne. 

The  press  was  used  in  Fort 
Wayne  as  two  48-page  presses. 

It  will  be  arranged  to  print  up 
to  48  pages  in  jumps  of  two 
or  a  maximum  of  64  pages  in  | 
collect  run. 

The  News-Dispatch  recently 
iwught  a  16,000-sq.  ft.  garage. 

• 

Mundo  Center  | 
lUses  in  San  Juan  I 

San  Juan,  P.  R.  | 

El  Mundo's  $15,000,000  com-  i 
Munications  center  is  under  I 
construction  in  suburban  Hato  i 
Key.  Designed  by  Austin  &  Co., 
the  10-story  building  is  situated 
™  15  acres  of  ground.  It  will 
tiouse  the  newspaper,  radio,  tele- 
'^wn  and  film  operations.  'There 
*ill  also  be  shops,  banks,  TV- 
^*^ng  studios  and  parking 
?we  for  800  cars. 

Angel  Ramos,  publisher,  filed 
*  <leclaration  of  gross  business 
t^t  showed  annual  income  from 
“is  enterprises  of  more  than 
W  niillinn.  El  Mundo’s  share 
*»8  nearly  $3  million. 
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The  World's  Finest  Engravinq 


e  in  Switzerland 


ELECTRONIC  ENGRAVERS 

“We  think  Elgrama  is  ter¬ 
rific” 

— Canadian  publisher 

“Speaking  as  operators,  we 
think  Elgrama  is  sivell.” 

— Ohio  machine  operator 

“We  have  been  getting  along 
fine  with  onr  Elgrama.  The 
best  imrt  of  it  is  the  economy 
— 216  square  inches  of  engrav¬ 
ings  for  $1.10!  We  have  no  di¬ 
rect  labor  cost  as  the  machine 
is  operated  by  whoever  is 
handy  when  it  needs  loading.” 

— Alabama  Publisher 


I  ELGRAMA  SALES  COMPANY 
I  La  Salle,  Illinois 

!  Please  send  all  details. 


I  NEWSPAPER. 
I  ADDRESS _ 


Who  else  wants  to  cut  produc¬ 
tion  costs  and  increase  reve¬ 
nue?  If  you  do,  send  this 
coupon  for  complete  data  on 
Elgrama. 
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By  William  J.  Storm 

Woodbury,  N.  J. 

In  February,  18i)6,  C.  Walter 
Hawn  set  his  last  stick  of  type 
for  the  Gloucester  County,  New 
Jersey,  Weekly  Democrat  to 
start  the  first  daily  in  that  area, 
the  Woodbury  Daily  Times. 

Taking  a  chance  with  him  on 
the  dubious  project  were  his 
brother-in-law,  J.  Frank  Wil¬ 
son,  a  printer  with  some  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  reporter,  and  the 
latter’s  son,  Harry  E.  Wilson, 
printer’s  devil. 

Today,  Harry  E.  Wilson  is 
the  only  living  partner  of  the 
original  firm  and  is  still  active 
as  general  manager  of  the 
Times.  On  Feb.  2,  with  his  co¬ 
partners  in  what  is  still  a 
family  business,  Mr.  Wilson  was 
host  at  an  “open  house”  in  the 
Times’  more-than-half-a-million- 
dollar  plant. 

A  white  haired,  affable  old 
gentleman  whose  eyes  twinkle  giving  the  rest  away  on  street 
behind  silver  rimmed  glasses  as  corners.” 

he  recalls  his  early  days  in  In  1906  the  elder  Mr.  Wilson 
journalism,  he  puts  in  a  full  Imught  out  his  brother-in-law’s 
working  day  on  the  operation  interest  and  took  another  son, 
that  he  has  seen  grow  from  a  j.  Frank  Wilson  Jr.,  into  the 
foot-powered  job  press  on  the  firm.  Wilson  senior  remained 
second  floor  of  a  small  build-  editor  until  his  death  in  1918 
ing  to  one  of  the  most  modern  and  was  succeeded  by  J.  Frank 
plants  in  Southern  New  Jersey.  Wilson  Jr.,  who  directed  the  edi- 


NEW  HOME  of  the  Woodbwy 
(NJ.)  Daily  Times  which  w« 
formally  opened  early  in  FebreaiY. 


Arkansas  Daily 
Builds  New  Plant 

Helena,  Alt 

O’Brien  &  Padgett  Constn* 
tion  Company  of  Memphis,  Tens, 
has  Iteen  awarded  a  contract  for 
building  a  new  plant  for  the 
Heleyia  World,  in  the  Mississippi 
delta  country. 

C.  M.  Young,  publisher,  said 
the  new  building  will  be  com¬ 
pletely  modem  and  provides  for 
the  gradual  expansion  of  the 
publishing  business.  More  thai 
6,000  square  feet  of  floor  spaa 
will  be  available  when  the  new 
building  is  ready  for  occupancy. 


EDITOR  of  Woodbury  Daily  Times 
today  is  Harry  F.  Wilson  who 
keeps  his  hand  on  the  pulse  of 
local  news. 


Grand  Forks,  N.  D. 

A  construction  project  that 
will  virtually  double  the  Her¬ 
ald  building  is  under  way. 

.  M.  M.  Oppegard,  publisher, 
S  said  the  project  is  being  covered 
’  with  plastic  during  the  winter 
M  months  and  the  interior  will  be 
I  heaterl  to  facilitate  the  wort 
"  which  is  expected  to  be  com- 
^  pleted  in  the  spring. 

A  new  96-page  press  will  a- 
tend  from  the  basement  throoit 
the  second  floor  of  the  additkm 


FOUNDER  of  Woodbury  Times. 
Harry  E.  Wilson  remains  active  as 
its  general  manager. 


Miami,  Fla 
Recent  promotions  at  the 
Miami  Herald  announced  by  Me¬ 
chanical  Si.perintendent  Ted  De 
Peugh  include:  Tom  Corcoran 
from  .stereo  superintendent  to 
assistant  MS;  Frank  Hickman, 
foreman  of  production  and  qual¬ 
ity  in  the  press  room;  and 
George  Breissinger,  new  steito 
superintendent. 


Ink  Missed 


Horace  H.  Parker,  preii- 
.stereo  foreman  of  the  Riehmni 
(Ind.)  Palladium-Item, 
plant  has  solved  the  ink  mat 


CAWISON  Ht-lO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARLSON  SHELL  PLATE  HNISHER 


up  Gloucester  County. 


soiled. 
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!Ve>^  Comic  Strip 
Kid  Lightens  Life 


By  Kay  Ervrin 


A  loveal)le  kid,  “My  Son  and  a  respecter  of  deadlines 
John,”  starts  his  amiable  antics  with  religious  regularity.  This 
a  a  new  comic  strip  April  4  and  careful  division  of  work-and- 
fill  carry  along  with  family  play  gives  him  time  for  his 
sad  friends  for  six  days  a  we^  family  life  in  Huntington,  Long 
jader  sponsorship  of  the  Chi-  Island,  and  for  such  divergrent 
djo  Tribune-New  York  News  hobbies  as  amateur  photography. 
Syndicate.  gardening,  model  railroading, 

skiing  and  furniture  building. 

Bill  was  bom  34  years  ago  in 
New  Jersey,  served  in  the  Navy 
in  World  War  II  and  engaged 
in  art  study  in  New  York’s 
Cooper  Union,  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  delivered  the  speech  that 
is  credited  with  his  nomination 
for  President. 

For  several  years  Bill  Hoest 
was  a  greeting  card  artist  and 
children’s  book  illustrator.  “My 
Son  John’’  is  his  first  comic 


Let’s  Be  Beautiful 

bfg  Arlene  Dahl 


always  curious  and  sometimes  border 
shows  the  crazy  kind  of  cunning  border, 
that  normal  children  pack  along 
with  their  enormous  amount  of 
aoTous  energy.  His  troubles  are 
little  ones  and  funny — ^not  big 
mes  and  offensive. 

Cartoonist’s  Children 

Five  children  of  his  own, 
ringing  in  age  from  one  to  10, 
provide  much  of  the  inspiration 
and  ideas  for  cartoonist  Bill 
Hoest,  creator  and  confessor  of 
“My  Son  John.” 

Unlike  some  artists.  Bill  Hoest 
it  a  systematic  and  fast  worker 


. . .  gets  the  best  beauty  hints  from  the  people  who  best  know 
beauty . . .  the  stars  of  stage  and  screen,  the  most  glamorous 
people  in  the  world!  And  she  tells  the  man’s  point  of  view  as 
well  as  the  woman’s  . . .  has  recently  interviewed  Maurice 
Chevalier,  Rhonda  Fleming,  Rita  Hayworth,  Jane  Fonda, 
Richard  Burton,  and  Dana  Wynter. 

More  than  a  column  of  interviews,  “Let’s  Be  Beautiful” 
passes  along  beauty  techniques,  ideas,  and  practical 
suggestions  ...  on  make-up  and  manicure,  perfume  and 
personality,  hairdo,  skin  care,  bathing,  and  accents 
to  chic  and  charm. 

Arlene  Dahl  practices  what  she  preaches,  is  currently  the 
breathtaker  starring  in  “Journey  to  the  Center  of  the  Earth.” 

Her  three-times-a-week  column  reaches  millions  who  know 
and  love  her . . .  delivers  both  prestige  and  popularity 
to  a  paper.  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager . . . 


book,  “Dear  Teen-Ager,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  December  by  Bernard 
Geis  Associates. 

The  12-part  newspaper  series 
is  offered  for  release  on  or  after 
Feb.  21.  Each  installment  runs 
to  around  1,000  words.  Twenty- 
four  pieces  of  sparkling  art  by 
illustrator  Roy  Doty  accompany 
the  feature. 

Miss  Van  Buren,  the  “Dear 
Abby”  newspaper  advice  column¬ 
ist,  syndicated  for  only  four 
years,  already  is  called  the 
“matron  saint  of  teen-agers.” 
None  of  the  material  in  her 
book  has  appeared  in  her 
colunm. 

“Naturally  all  subscribers  to 
the  ‘Dear  Abby’  column  through 
McNaught  Syndicate  will  .get 
first  and  exclusive  option  on  the 
book  serialization  exclusively  for 
the  same  territory  that  they  re¬ 
ceive  on  the  column,”  explained 
Rex  Barley,  Times-Mirror  Syn¬ 
dicate  executive  manager. 

(See  pages  58  and  59  for 
John  and  Parents  more  Syndicate  news). 
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Maudin  is  the  author  of  two 
best-selling  books,  "Up  Front” 
and  “Back  Home.”  He  co-star- 
red  with  Audie  Murphy  in  the 
motion  picture,  “The  Badge 
of  Courage.” 

The  late  Ernie  Pyle  wrote  in 
1944:  “Sgt.  Bill  Mauldin  ap¬ 
pears  to  us  over  here  to  be  the 
finest  cartoonist  the  war  has 
produced.  His  work  is  so  ma¬ 
ture  that  I  pictured  him  as  a 
man  approaching  middle  age.” 

Today,  at  the  age  of  38, 
Mauldin  is  becoming  a  syndi¬ 
cated  editorial  cartoonist  and 
perhaps  at  last  is  beginning  to 
fill  Ernie’s  mental  picture  of  16 
years  ago. 


SYNDICATES 


Mauldin’s  Cartoons 
Going  World-Wide 


Bill  Mauldin’s  famous  edi¬ 
torial  cartoons,  for  the  first 
time,  will  have  world-wide  syn¬ 
dication,  starting  -Feb.  22. 

A  new  agreement,  concluded 
between  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Syndicate  and  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch,  will 
make  available  a  minimum  of 
four  Mauldin  cartoons  a  week 
for  newspapers  throughout  the 
w’orld. 

For  the  last  tw’o  years,  Mr. 
Mauldin  has  drawn  exclusively 
for  the  Post-Dispatch.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  famous  Daniel  R. 
Fitzpatrick  in  1958,  when  Mr. 
Fitzpatrick  retired. 

Bill  Mauldin  won  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  distinguished  editorial 
cartooning  in  1958,  his  first  year 
at  the  P-D.  He  had  won  a  Pul¬ 
itzer  in  1945  for  one  of  his  war¬ 
time  cartoons. 

First  syndication  of  the 
Mauldin  cartoon  will  be  in 
three-column  size  and  the  syn¬ 
dicate  plans  to  add  a  two-col¬ 
umn  size  later. 

Mr.  Mauldin  will  continue  to 
live  in  St.  Louis  and  work  for 
the  Post-Dispatch,  where  he 
does  six  editorial  cartoons  a 
week. 


K  M.  FEATURES  EXPORTED 

Some  130  newspapers  and 
magazines,  mostly  abroad,  buy 
American-produced  editorial 
features  from  Kurt  Singer,  head 
of  B.  P.  Singer  Features  (7861 
Wy  Stanton  Road,  Buena  Park, 

^  Calif.) 

The  syndicate  maintains  sales 
representatives  in  20  countries 
and  a  few  we^s  ago  the  London 
Features  became  the 
, ,,  exclusive  British  representa- 

Bili  Mauldin  Clients  include  the  Chi- 

will  discuss  subject  possibilities  cago  Tribune,  Boston  Globe, 
and  possible  angles.  Toronto  Star,  Associated  News- 

“Our  understanding  is  that  he  papers  in  Australia,  the  Argus 
is  not  required  to  draw  any  group  in  South  Africa,  France 
cartoon  which  he  doesn’t  want  Liberere,  Die  Praline,  Hamburg, 
to  draw  and  that  we  reser\'e  More  by  accident  than  by 
the  right,  of  course,  not  to  pub-  planning,  the  syndicate  became 
lish  any  we  disapprove  of,”  Mr.  specialized  in  a  teen  press  serv- 
Lasch  continued.  “In  practice  ice  and  in  a  religious  depart- 
the  point  is  almost  never  ment. 


Kurt  Sinqer 

hundreds  of  titles,  includti 
quizzes  by  Jane  Sherrod  Singer, 
M.  A.,  University  of  California, 
and  such  fascinating  bylines  at 
Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Albert 
Schweitzer,  Rocky  Marciano,  la- 
grid  Bergman,  Aldous  Huxley, 
John  Steinbeck,  Maria  Callai, 
Alec  Guinness,  Dr.  Wemhervoa 
Braun,  Billy  Graham,  Madame 
Chiang  Kai-Shek,  Dag  Ha^une^ 
skjold,  Konrad  Adenauer,  Zn 
Zsa  Gabor.  Serialization  rigbti 
to  17  books  by  Kurt  Singer  are 
on  the  list,  too. 
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latin  American 
Column  Offered 

The  "Latin  American  Search- 
column  by  Virpnia  Prew- 
^  specialist  on  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  affairs  for  many  years,  will 
bi  syndicated  once  a  week  soon 
by  Bell  Syndicate.  Miss  Prew- 
column  appears  three  times 
t  wedc  in  the  Washington 
(DL  C.)  Daily  News. 

Bell  is  offering  a  four-part 
iiries  on  “What  Faces  Ike  in 
Ssath  America”  for  publication 
the  week  of  Feb.  15,  preceding 
Piaident  Eisenhower’s  tour  of 
South  America.  Afterwards,  a 
tockly  column  will  be  available. 

Miss  Prewett  knows  Latin 
.tmerica  from  Mexico  to  South 
America’s  tip.  She  defied  Peron 
to  get  news  out  of  Argentina, 
bu  explored  and  farmed  in 
Bruilian  forests,  covered  Hem- 
uphere  conferences,  dodged  Par¬ 
aguayan  gestapo  agents  to  re¬ 
port  a  U.  S.  ambassador’s 
friendship  with  their  dictator 
(winning  his  recall  to  Washing¬ 
ton).  She  knows  politics,  indus¬ 
try,  labor,  pro-democratic  under¬ 
grounds,  presidents,  farm  work¬ 
ers.  She  knows  the  customs, 
problems,  aspirations,  hates, 
lores  and  fears  of  the  people  — 
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V!r9inia  Prewatt 

especially  their  attitudes  to¬ 
wards  the  U.  S. 

Her  three  hooks  on  Latin 
America  —  “Beyond  the  Great 
Forest,”  “Reportage  on  Mexico” 
and  “The  Americas  and  Tomor¬ 
row”  —  are  used  by  U.  S.  col¬ 
leges.  Virginia  Prewett  claims 
many  Latin  American  beats,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  realm  of  Com¬ 
munist  machinations. 

*  *  « 

— ^“Walter  Lippmann  on 
Egypt,  India,  Iran”  is  the  title 
of  a  booklet  reprinting  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann’s  recent  columns  (New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate) 
on  those  three  countries. 


— Cartoonist  Milt  Caniff, 
after  many  years  of  drawing 
pictures  with  an  Oriental  back¬ 
ground,  has  decided  to  see  what 
that  part  of  the  world  really 
looks  like.  He  and  Mrs.  Caniff 
leave  May  1  for  a  tour  of  the 
Far  East. 

— “How  to  Have  a  Happy 
Husband”  is  the  title  of  a  new 
reader  service  boeddet  published 
by  Newspaper  Enterprise  As¬ 
sociation.  It’s  a  specially  edited 
collection  of  Ruth  Millett’s  most 
popular  columns.  It  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  to  readers  of  her  col¬ 
umn  Feb.  22  and  will  sell  for 
25c.  The  booklet  is  offered  to 
newspapers  as  a  reader  service 
to  stimulate  reader  response  and 
promote  the  newspaper  as  well 
as  the  columnist.  This  booklet 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  reader 
service  booklet  program  by 
Newspaper  Enterprise.  Mrs. 
Millett  is  a  wife,  mother  and 
homemaker  who  lives  in  a 
sprawling  white  house  overlook¬ 
ing  Austin,  Texas.  Her  daily 
column  appears  in  441  news¬ 
papers. 

— Followers  of  the  lanky 
comic  cartoon  panel,  “Tall 


Tales”  by  Allan  Jaffee  (New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate) 
can  put  away  paste  pot  and 
shears.  The  task  of  clipping  and 
preserving  the  most  hilarious 
ones  has  been  done  for  them  in 
a  book,  “Tall  Tales”  published 
Feb.  4  by  Doubleday  &  Co.  The 
pantomime  cartoon,  seven  and 
one-half  inches  high  by  less  than 
two  inches  wide,  forces  the 
viewer  to  do  a  double-take  to 
get  the  point.  The  normal  eye 
simply  cannot  take  in  the  action 
with  one  look.  But  the  exploited 
eye  is  rewarded  with  an  out- 
landishly  original  joke.  Bom  in 
40  papers  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago,  “Tall  Tales”  now  gives 
eye  calisthenics  in  more  than 
100  papers.  E&P  recently  asked 
Mr.  Jaffe  to  do  a  self-portrait 
showing  him  engaged  in  work  he 
did  prior  to  becoming  a  cartoon¬ 
ist.  Allan  showed  himself  as  a 
new-born  babe  held  upside  down, 
having  life  pounded  into  him  by 
a  doctor.  Even  at  this  tender 
age,  young  Allen  was  scribbling 
on  a  wall.  This  was  his  way  of 
saying  that  he  never  was  and 
never  wanted  to  be  anything 
other  than  a  cartoonist.  Now  his 
distinctive,  elongated  drawings 
give  delight  to  millions  of  read¬ 
ers  and  sometimes  cause  them 
to  furrow  their  brows  to  ponder. 
*  *  * 

(See  pages  58  and  57  for 
more  Syndicate  news). 


AIREADV  IN  6  OF  THE  10  lAROEST  O.S.  CITIES 


ALTHOUGH  DAILY  SYNDICATION  OF 
‘TICKER  TOONS’ 


the  DBUG  INDUSTBY 
REQUIRES  A  MUCH 
SMALLER  LABOR  FORCE 
IN  PROPORTION  TO  ms 
SALES  THAN  MOST 
?  INDUSTRIES. 


LOSS  OF  A  STOCK  CER- 
TFICATE,  ESPECIALLY  IF  IT 


I  If" 

RCPQESEnTS  a  LARGE 
AMOUNT,  CAN  BE  VERT 
EXPENSIVE. 


N.  Y.  Journal-American 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Qeveland  Plain  Dealer 
Baltimore  News -Post 
Boston  Evening  Globe 


TOU  MUST  PAY  4»t,  OP 

yxia  STOCKS  market 

4^E  FOR  AN  INDEMNITY 
Bond  BEFORE  A  NSW 
CERTIFICATE  WILL. 

BE  ISSUED  YtXI. 


THEREFORE  RISING 
LABOR  COSTS  DO  NOT 
CUT  ITS  EARNINGS  AND 
DIVIDENDS  AS  MUCH. 


PAPERS  REaNTLY  ADDED  TO  A  GROWING  LIST: 
The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  The  Richmond 
Times-Oispatch,  The  Columbus  Dispatch,  The 
Kalamazoo  Gazette 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


Bread  &  Butter  Pix 
Can  Be  Features 


A  visitor  to  the  photo^aphy  for  routine  assignment  photo¬ 
department  of  Long  Island’s  graphs  —  clever  composition, 
tabloid  Newsday  was  struck  by  good  lighting  and  closeup  work, 
the  great  number  of  feature  These  photographs,  and  many 
photographs  adorning  the  walls  others  like  them,  wrere  not 
of  its  office.  acquired  accidentally,  nor  are 

There  is  a  hot-weather  pic-  they  all  necessarily  prize-win- 
ture  of  a  huge.  Orangutan  in  a  ning  pictures.  They  are  the  stuff 
zoo,  mouth  open  and  pleading  of  daily  photo-journalism,  or 
eyes  raised  to  heaven  in  what  what  Photo  Editor  Harvey 
appears  to  be  a  prayer  for  a  Weber  calls  “the  feature  ap- 
cool  breeze.  proach  to  bread-and-butter 

A  photograph  of  a  routine  newspaper  photography. 

Boy  Scout  pancake  dinner  fea¬ 
tures  a  front-face,  closeup  of  a 
joyous-looking  11-year  old,  his 
eyes  popping,  mouth  stretched 
into  a  broad 


I  are  commuters  who  work  in  New 
York  and  are  interested  in  what 
happens  there. 

“This  means  Newsday  has  to 
photograph  everything  from 
crime  and  disaster  to  bread-and- 
butter  home  news  stuff.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  spot  news  and  features, 
which  are  the  heart  of  this 
newspaper’s  photo  coverage,  we 
have  to  assign  photographers  to 
shoot  society  news,  sports,  the 
business  page,  school  page,  pets 
page  and  magazine  section. 

“We  try  to  give  our  readers 
everything  involved  in  complete 
national  coverage,  as  well  as 
Long  Island  and  New  York  city 
news.  When  our  readers  buy 
routine  Newsday  they  expect  to  see  all 
liven  a  these  things  covered.” 

'^ighfin- 

lodel.  Venfllilily  .Stressed 

d  Mr.  Weber  has  a  roster  of  11 

men. 

What  kind  of  cameramen  does 
beside  jjg  perform  these  Her- 

stantly 

“My  requirements  for  a  pho- 
iwsday  tographer  include  that  he  have 
cal  ap-  open  mind  and  be  willing 
.  to  work  along  lines  not  com- 
e  said.  jjjQujy  used  in  the  newspaper 


PHOTO  EDITOR  of  Long  lilaad'i 
Newsday,  is  Harvey  We^,  p^. 
hired  against  an  array  of  br^ 
&  butter  photos  that  turned  a«t 
to  be  picturesque. 


nose 

poised  about  half  an  inch  above 
a  huge  stack  of  flapjacks. 

A  naturalization  picture,  or¬ 
dinarily  a  stock  shot  taken  in  a 
court  room,  shows  a  man  who 
has  just  become  an  American 
citizen,  flanked  by  his  two  small 
daughters  outside  the  building. 
All  three  are  holding  hands  as 
they  gaily  skip  down  a  flight  of 
steps. 

Photo  Trademark 

Moving  along  through  the  pic¬ 
ture  gallery,  the  visitor  sees  a 
closeup  of  a  woman’s  head.  She 
is  studying  a  tomato  shaped  like 
a  man’s  face.  Next  there  is  a 
startlingly  arresting  photograph 
of  a  little  blind  girl  using  her 
hands  to  “see”  a  death  mask  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Most  of  these  pictures  bear 
certain  distinguishing  marks. 
All  are  unusual  {^otos  taken 
on  routine  assignment.  But  in 
each  case  the  photographer 
found  a  fresh  approach  to  an 
old  subject.  And  all  the  pictures 
in  the  gfallery  bear  what  might 
be  called  Newsday  trademarks 


field  today,”  Mr.  Weber  replied. 

“He  must  be  damned  adapt¬ 
able,  extremely  versatile,  ingen- 
ius  and  preferably  young. 

“He  must  be  creative  with 
various  cameras.  Here  at  Newi- 
(lay  we  use  Speed  Graphics,  the 
Mamiyaflex,  the  Pentax,  Leieai, 
Linhofs,  Retinas  and  RoUek. 
Our  camerman  must  be  adapt¬ 
able  to  these  various  camem, 
although  we  don’t  require  that 
a  man  use  any  one  in  partieuiat. 
If  he  thinks  he  can  get  a  phots- 
graph  with  a  Brownie,  that’s  aU 
right  too,  but  he  had  bettv 
come  up  with  something  good.” 

The  photographer  must  traia 
himself  to  photograph  stodc  as¬ 
signments  in  new  ways.  >  ladiai’ 
tea  or  the  local  hi^  school 
basketball  game  are  old  sitiia- 
tions  but  the  photografiMi 
vision  of  it  must  be  new,  hit 
approach  fresh.  He  must  lean 
to  “see”  a  new  way  of  telling  fiM 
old  story  photographically. 

Photos  Must  Be  True 

Mr.  Weber  apparently  dooi 
not  care  if  the  photognuihB 
poses  the  picture,  introdnen 
props  or  hangs  by  his  teeth 
from  a  chandelier,  as  long  ai 
the  end  product  is  both  frei 
and  a  truthful  piece  of  phots- 
joumalism. 

“We  want  a  picture  that  ^ 
tell  a  story  truthfully  but  whhh 
will  also  ^  as  a  stopper  to  the 
Mr.  Weber  explaiaai 


reader, 

F  “In  short  we  want  an  effectiw 
t  piece  of  photography,  but  it  ^ 
^  must  be  basically  true.  It  is 
easy  to  distort  the  truth  with 
a  camera.” 

r>Av  •  i  L  Mr.  Weber  easily  could  hate 
Ibf  of 

postibildy  of  40  more  physical  stamina  and  wntM 
days  of  rain.  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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A  moment  later. . . 

there  was  only  water 


Just  time  to  shoot.  No  time  to  think. 

And  never  a  second  chance. 

The  best  news  pictures  can  happen  fast. 

So  film  must  be  as  ready  as  photographer.  That’s 
why,  at  Kodak,  we  make  your  film  as  though  the  one- 
in-a-million  picture  were  the  only  kind  you  take.  If 
you’ve  ever  had  to  sweat  out  a  picture,  you  know 
what  we’re  talking  about. 


Kodak  film  is  ready  for  any  turn  of  events  . . . 
all  speeds,  one  quality,  and  uniformity  from  roll  to 
roll  and  sheet  to  sheet . . . 

Kodak  Professional  Plus-X  Pan . ASA  index  80, 

(120,  620,  35mm) 

Kodak  Royal  Pan . ASA  index  200  (sheets) 

Kodak  Tri-X  Pan . ASA  index  200  (rolls  &  packs) 

Kodak  Royal-X  Pan . ASA  index  650  (sheets) 

Kodak  Panatomic-X . ASA  index  25  (rolls  &  sheets) 

Kodak  Royal  Ortho . ASA  index  200  (sheets) 

Meter  setting  indexes  about  twice  the  ASA  indexes  will 
generally  produce  the  best  negatives. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY,  Rochester  4,  N.Y. 
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Bread  &  Butter 

(Continued  from  page  60) 


stability.*  One  or  two  photogra¬ 
phers  are  assigned  to  New  York 
City  three  or  four  times  a  week. 
Four  men  cover  Suffolk  county 
on  the  eastern  end  of  the  island 
while  two  or  three  men  staff 
Nassau.  If  spot  political  news 
demands  require  it,  the  paper 
will  send  cameramen  to  Albany. 

Canadian  sports  are  on  the 
docket,  too,  and  recently  a  pho¬ 
tographer  was  assigned  to  ac¬ 
company  a  feature  writer  to 
Lisbon,  Portugal,  for  a  series  of 
articles  on  airline  hostesses. 

The  staff  is  encouraged  to 
keep  turning  in  unusual  pic¬ 
tures  by  various  incentive 
schemes.  For  instance,  the  paper 
offers  a  prize  of  $5  each  week 
for  the  best  photographs  in  each 
of  three  categories:  spot  news, 
features  and  miscellaneous 
(sports,  society  page,  magazine 
page,  etc.). 

In  addition,  there  is  a  $20 
prize  for  the  picture  of  the 
month.  If  the  editors  feel  a  win¬ 
ning  photo  hasn’t  been  handed 
in,  they  let  the  kitty  build  up. 
One  cameraman  recently  picked 
up  $40. 

Prize- Winning  Pics 

Nowaday  cameramen  are  con¬ 
sistent  winners  in  photo  con¬ 
tests.  Last  year  a  photograph 
by  Jim  Nightingale  won  first 
prize  in  the  Human  Interest 
class  at  the  Syracuse  State  Fair. 
The  same  photo,  which  shows  a 
blind,  grade-school  girl  feeling 
a  death  mask  of  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  also  won  Honorable  Men¬ 
tion  in  the  Feature  Class  of  the 
Associated  Press  State  Photo 
Contest. 

This  picture,  by  the  way,  is 
Nightingale’s  answer  to  a  rou¬ 
tine  assignment:  photograph  a 
Lincoln’s  Day  program  in  Long 
Island  schools.  The  photographer 
found  the  blind  youngster  and 
posed  her  beside  a  full-size, 
deathbed  statue  of  Lincoln. 

In  the  AP  contest,  Mr.  Weber 
won  first  prize  in  the  Feature 
Class  with  a  St.  Swithin’s  Day 
photo  captioned:  “40  more  days 
of  rain  predicted  on  the  basis 
of  this  picture.”  The  clear,  well- 
lit  photograph  shows  rain  drops 
creating  circles  in  a  pool  of 
water. 

*  *  « 

PHOTO  CONTEST 

Close  to  $20,000  in  prize 
money  will  be  split  up  among 
professional  and  amateur  ifiio- 
tographers  who  can  produce 
prize-winning  photographs  illus¬ 
trating  “the  multi-racial  charac¬ 
ter  of  America.” 

The  National  Urban  League, 


devoted  to  improving  race  rela¬ 
tions  in  America,  is  sponsoring 
the  search  for  such  pictures, 
which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  fea¬ 
tured  in  an  exhibit  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  book  to  be  called, 
“America’s  Many  Faces.”  The 
search  closes  May  31. 

A  payment  of  $50  will  be 
made  for  each  individual  photo¬ 
graph  accepted.  A  series  of 
photographs,  or  a  photographic 
essay  consisting  of  at  least  five 
or  more  photogrraphs,  will  be 
awarded  $250  if  accepted.  There 
is  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
entries  that  may  be  submitted. 

In  addition  to  cash  jiayment, 
each  photographer  whose  work 
is  accepted  will  receive  a  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  Recognition  sigpied  by 
Edward  Steichen,  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Judges. 

NUL  says  it  is  looking  for 
photographs  which  depict  the 
wide  variety  of  racial,  national 
and  cultural  origins  of  people 
in  America.  The  pictures  should 
illustrate  cooperation  and 
friendship  across  lines  of  race, 
religion  and  national  origin  or 
show  the  difficulties,  prejudice 
and  open  conflict  stemming  from 
these  differences  of  background. 

Details  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to:  National  Urban 
League,  14  East  48th  St.,  New 
York,  17,  N.  Y. 

«  *  * 

BILLED  FOR  REP.4IRS 

Police  Chief  J.  W.  Brown,  of 
Ravenna,  Ohio,  was  publicly  re¬ 
buked  for  breaking  open  a 

camera  of  an  Akron  (Ohio) 
Beacon  Journal  photographer, 
Andrew  Ruckman. 

The  chief  was  angered  at  the 
cameraman  for  taking  his  pic¬ 
ture  near  City  Hall.  The  mayor 
and  other  city  officials  rebuked 
the  chief  for  his  action  and 
ordered  him  to  pay  for  the 

camera  repairs. 

m  if  m 

SWEEP  .4WARDS 

Nat  Fein  and  Morris  War- 
man,  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
photographers,  won  the  best-in¬ 
show  and  two  first  prize  awards 
in  the  24th  annual  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  York  Press 
Photographers  Association. 

Mr.  Warman  received  six 

awards  and  honorable  mentions, 
more  than  any  other  photog¬ 
rapher  in  the  contest.  He  drew 
first  prize  in  the  portraits  and 
personalities  class  for  “Cherub,” 
a  portrait  of  his  three  year  old 
son.  He  also  won  second  prize 
and  honorable  mention  in  the 
same  class;  third  prize,  general 
news  class;  honorable  mention, 
picture  story  class  and  honor¬ 
able  mention  in  the  pictorial 
class. 

Mr.  Fein  received  both  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst 
Trophy  for  best-in-show  and 


first  prize  in  the  pictorial  class 
for  the  same  picture,  “Snow’ 
Work.”  This  was  a  photograph 
of  a  carriage  horse  standing  in 
harness  near  Central  Park  dur¬ 
ing  a  snow  storm. 

The  $500  Joseph  Medill  Pat¬ 
terson  Award  went  to  Judd 
Mehlman,  New  York  Daily 
News,  for  first  prize  in  spot 
news.  His  winner  was  a  shot 
of  Ralph  Longo,  50,  buried  to 
his  chin  in  wet  sand  that 
trapped  him  in  a  hopper  in 
Long  Island  City.  Police  had  to 
tie  Mehlman  to  prevent  his  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hopper  while  mak¬ 
ing  his  picture. 

«  «  * 

WHNPA  PRESIDENT 

Frank  Canoellare,  UPI  was 
elected  president  of  the  White 
House  News  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation  for  1960.  UPI-Movie- 
tone  soundman,  Arthur  Lodo- 
vichetti,  was  chosen  vicepresi¬ 
dent. 

Douglas  Chevalier,  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  and  Times  Herald,  was 
elected  secretary,  and  Charles 
Del  Veochio,  also  of  the  Times 
Herald,  ran  unopposed  and  was 
re-elected  treasurer. 

*  *  * 

HERO  CAMERAMAN 

George  Lockhart,  New  York 
Daily  News  photographer, 
spotted  a  fire  in  an  office  build¬ 
ing  while  he  was  off-duty  and 
saved  the  lives  of  12  persons 
before  fire  engines  arrived  at 
the  scene. 

The  photographer,  who  didn’t 
have  a  camera  with  him,  ran 
into  the  building  and  took  an 
automatic  elevator  to  the  fourth 
floor.  A  sheet  of  flame  met  him 
as  the  door  opened  but  he  man¬ 
aged  to  find  and  guide  eight 
hysterical  men  and  women  into 
the  elevator. 

Lockhart  took  them  to  the 
street  level  and  then  tried  to 
bring  the  elevator  up  again,  but 
it  jammed.  He  ran  up  the  four 
flights  and  led  four  more  per¬ 
sons  dowm  the  stairs  to  safety, 
*  *  * 

TRIAL  PHOTO  WINS 

Los  Angeles 

John  Malmin,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  was  sweepstakes  award 
winner  in  the  Califomia-Nevada 
Associated  Press  photo  contest. 
His  “Mother  Duncan  Murder 
Trial”  picture  was  voted  the 
best  of  show  which  carried  a 
$150  award. 

Metropolitan  first  place  win¬ 
ners  were  Lee  Weber,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Express,  news; 
Bob  Campbell,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  feature,  and  Neil 
Clemans,  Los  Angeles  Mirror- 
News,  sports. 

State  first  place  winners  were 
William  H.  Wilde,  North  Holly¬ 
wood  Valley  Times,  news;  Den¬ 


ball  Association  banquet  in  JaKet 
III.  was  easily  Ray  Gore, 
Chicago  Tribune  photogrt^ 
who  made  the  World  Series  diet 
of  Al  Smith  being  doused  eitli 
fan's  beer.  Ray  Strappaxen,  it 
right,  free-lance  photogriplitr, 
presents  album  to  Ray,  who's  i 
former  Joliet  Herald-News  caa- 
eraman. 


nis  Rowedder,  Monterey  Pem- 
sida  Herald,  feature,  and  Ridi- 
ard  Roberts,  San  Pedro  Ntwt- 
Pilot,  sports. 

Each  first  place  carried  a  ^ 

aw’ard.  There  were  638  entrki 
«  *  « 

BASIC  PHOTO  MANUAL 

A  basic  photography  manual 
for  high  school  and  college  sti- 
dents  has  been  published  by  the 
Kenilworth  Press  in  Illinoia. 

Authored  by  Assistant  Prof. 
C.  William  Horrell  of  Southen 
Illinois  University  and  Prof. 
Robert  A.  Steffes  of  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  State  College,  Intro-' 
ductory  &  Publications  Photog¬ 
raphy,  a  Guidebook  with  Labo¬ 
ratory  Exercises,  is  a  preciiely 
written  and  easy-to-read  teit- 
book  and  laboratory  manual  It 
is  intended  for  use  in  fomi 
class  work  in  black-and-white 
photography  at  either  the  high 
school  or  college  level. 

There  are  two  editions — spinl 
bound  for  the  instructor  ($4.18), 
and  a  punched  and  padded  edi¬ 
tion  for  the  student  ($3.75).  Ae- 
sig;nment  sheets  may  be  eaiOy 
removed  for  handing  in,  after 
which  they  may  be  returned  to ' 
the  binder. 

Well-illustrated  by  both  Mr 
Steffes  and  Mr.  Horrell,  this 
manual  is  a  first  rate  primer. 

• 

Pickets  Withdrawn 

Oklahoma  Cm 

Pickets  of  the  pressmen’s 
union  have  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Oklahoma  Publishing  Co. 
plant  under  an  NLRB  “Settle¬ 
ment  Agreement”  which  pf»- 
vides  that  the  union  will  not 
picket  for  recognition  or  I*^ 
gaining  representation.  The 
pressmen  went  on  strike  June 
18,  1958, 
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[f  ASHEVGTON  FOCUS 


By  l*al  Munroe 

OH  KE^^I  1»Y\S  (L4MPAIGN 

••Oome  With  us  on  Senator 
l^pedy’s  I'lane  to  New  Mex- 
1^"  said  hi.>  press  aid,  Pierre 
finger.  Tliis  was  an  invitation 
tijoin  perhaps  the  most  hectic- 
ud  eflfectivt'-operation  in  this 
MV  day  of  “prop-stopping” 
ippaigns. 

Writing  this  piece  now  some 
tkfee  day.s,  15  speeches,  six 
press  conferences,  five  recep¬ 
tions,  thousands  of  warm,  youth- 
ftl  grins  and  handshakes  later, 

I  im  a  bit  stunned  by  the  ex¬ 
perience.  My  conclusions: 

At  Top  Efficiency 

1)  The  Kennedy  technique  of 
running  a  private  twin-engined 
■Hying  office-home”  permits  him 
to  operate  at  top  el^iency  and 
vith  a  minimum  amount  of  wear 
on  him.  He’s  largely  free  of  the 
tyranny  of  airline  schedules 
(kis  plane  files  at  .*100  mph) ; 
neals  aboard  let  him  dodge 
starchy  banquet  fare;  his  rest 
an’t  interrupted  by  having  to 
get  off  the  plane  if  he  arrives 
in  the  early  hours;  he  can  visit 
freely  with  politicians  along  his 
mote. 

2)  Other  candidates  for  the 
Democratic  Presidential  nomi- 
ution  might  even  find  it 
cheaper  to  hire  a  plane  and 
crew  and  follow  the  Kennedy 
pattern. 

As  for  reporters  who  have 
to  cover  candidates,  the  system 
is  unbeatable.  This  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  my  three  days  (Feb. 
5-7): 

Boarding  the  Convair  with 
me  in  Washington  were  two 
press  aides — Pierre  Salinger  and 
Larry  O’Brien.  They  were  car¬ 
rying  with  them  three-days 
worth  of  releases  on  speeches. 

Aboard  were  two  other  news¬ 
men.  Larry  Winship,  Boston 
Giobe,  was  going  just  to  Gary, 
Ind.,  to  write  “comparison” 
pieces  on  his  experiences  with 
Vice  President  Nixon  a  week 
earlier  on  a  flight  to  Chicago. 
Bob  Ruth,  U.  S.  News  &  World 
itport,  was  booked  for  a  grind¬ 
ing  full  week’s  trip  cross-coun- 
try. 

$500,000  Plane 

The  plane,  which  normally 
earries  40-plus  passeng;ers,  has 
lieen  converted  to  carry  a  dozen 
«  so  comfortably,  sleep  seven. 
Cost:  more  than  $500,000.  It 
c^es  a  full-time  crew  of  two 
Pil^  and  hostess  (who  actual¬ 
ly  is  a  skilled  secretary  and  has 
a  new  typewriter  and  desk  at 
lier  disposal)  and  probably 
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averages  a  cost  of  several  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  per  day  to  operate. 

Salinger  peeled  off  for  ad¬ 
vance  work  in  Albuquerque 
when  we  got  to  Gary  but  O’¬ 
Brien  nursed  his  man  throu^ 
a  press  conference  there  Friday 
morning.  This  was  a  joint  press¬ 
broadcasting  effort  and  partici¬ 
pants  included  Elmer  Budlove 
and  Frank  Hughes,  Gary  Post- 
Tribune;  Bob  Schultz,  Chicago 
Daily  News;  Charley  Finston, 
Chicago's  American;  Jiistin 
Fishbein,  Chicago  Sun-Times, 
and  E.  J.  Cadou,  UPI,  Indian¬ 
apolis. 

Hairdo  and  W'ealth 

This  was  the  roughest  press 
session  for  Kennedy  of  those  we 
saw.  The  newsmen  bore  in  on 
his  new  haircut,  even  whether 
his  wealth  gave  him  an  “ad¬ 
vantage”  over  other  candidates. 
The  religious  issue  was  not 
broached  here  but  came  up  most 
other  places.  It’s  a  question  that 
Kennedy  fields  with  ease.  He 
says  where  he  goes  to  church 
on  Sunday  (Catholic)  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  his  oath  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Constitution,  which 
calls  for  separation  of  Church 
and  State. 

Schultz,  Fishbein  and  Cadou 
joined  the  plane  for  the  short 
hop  that  afternoon  to  Terre 
Haute,  Ind.,  where  Kennedy 
went  on  a  live  press-broadcast¬ 
ing  press  conference  on  WTHI- 
TV  lasting  a  half  hour. 

Midnight  Coverage 

That  night  our  press  num¬ 
ber  slimmed  down  to  just  me 
and  Bob  Ruth.  We  took  off  for 
Charlestown,  W.  Va.,  where 
Kennedy  made  a  midnight  filing 
of  his  $1,000  primary  fee.  This 
ceremony  was  filmed  and  cov¬ 
ered  by  sleepy  local  reporters. 

At  2  a.m.  we  took  off  for 
Bismarck,  No.  Dak.,  sleeping 
through  the  night.  Kenney’s 
“press  aide”  at  this  point  had 
b^me  John  Bailey,  attorney 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  Connecticut.  Af¬ 
ter  a  day  or  so  of  lugging 
aroimd  press  releases  and  trail¬ 
ing  Kennedy  with  his  hat  and 
coat,  Bailey  had  had  enough  of 
being  an  Indian,  said  wearily: 

“I  can’t  wait  to  get  back 
home  and  be  a  state  chairman 
again.” 

In  Bismarck  there  was  a  bit 
of  a  dustup  over  the  fact  that 
Bill  McLeod,  KFYR,  took  Ken¬ 
nedy  before  his  camera  and 
bombarded  him  with  questions 
as  newsmen  impatiently  waited. 
They  finally  got  a  lengthy  crack 
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at  him.  Those  participating  in¬ 
cluded  Jerry  Nelson,  AP;  Gif¬ 
ford  Herron,  Fargo  Forum; 
Mercer  Cross,  Minneapolis  Trib¬ 
une;  Bill  Tillotson  and  A.  G. 
Sorlie,  Bismarck  Tribune,  and 
Tim  Hogan,  UPI. 

My  last  tired  glimpse  of  Ken¬ 
nedy  was  in  the  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium  in  Albuquerque  Sunday 
afternoon.  He  was  there  attend¬ 
ing  the  tail-end  of  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Western  Conference  and 
was  quizzed  at  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  following  a  half  -  hour 
speech.  Those  present  for  the 
session  included  H.  P.  Pickrell, 
Wayne  Scott  and  Bob  Brown, 
Albuquerque  Journal;  A.  C.  de 
Cola  and  George  Baldwin,  Al¬ 
buquerque  Tribune;  Lawrence 
Davies,  New  York  Times;  Mary 
McGrory,  Washington  Star; 
Earl  Mazo,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  and  Howard  Norton, 
Baltimore  Sun. 

I  gn’atefnlly  let  the  Kennedy 
entourage  fly  off  that  night  for 
more  hectic  campaigning  in 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  California. 


NEW  FACES  IN  GAIXERY 

Two  new  faces  will  be  in 
evidence  on  the  press  side  of 
the  national  conventions  this 
summer,  and  a  familiar  one  will 
be  missing. 

Richard  L.  Embly  has  moved 
up  to  superintendent  of  the 
House  Press  Gallery  and  will 
help  make  press  arrangements 
for  the  conventions.  Taking 
over  Mr.  Embly’s  old  post  of 
first  assistant  superintendent  is 
Benjamin  C.  West,  who  will  also 
handle  the  conventions. 

Mr.  Embly  succeeds  William 
J.  Donaldson,  who  ran  the  House 
gallery  for  47  years  but  was 
incapacitated  with  a  hip  injury 
six  months  ago.  Mr.  Donaldson 
will  continue  as  adviser  to  the 
superintendent  at  the  same  pay 
rate. 


IN  GANNETT  BUREAU 

Arthur  Hermann  has  been 
named  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
8-man  Washington  Bureau  of 
the  Gannett  Newspapers. 

His  principal  duties  consist  of 
editing  the  daily  wire  report  to 
the  Gannett  gproup  of  papers  and 
also  keeping  abreast  of  educa¬ 
tion  affairs. 

Hermann  joined  the  Gannett 
Bureau  in  1958.  Prior  to  that 
time  he  was  with  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Bureau  of  INS  for  18  years, 
the  last  11  as  executive  ^itor. 

Paul  Martin  is  Chief  of  the 
Gannett  Bureau. 


NEWS  VOICE — Nancy  Hanschman 
(iingla;  Wisconsin  '48  and  Har¬ 
vard;  vicapresident  of  Woman’s 
National  Prass  Club)  bacomas  a 
CBS  Naws  corraspondant  in  Wash¬ 
ington  on  Fob.  22.  Sha’s  tha  first 
nowsgal  namad  by  CBS  Nows  sinca 
tha  advant  of  TV.  Sha  has  boon 
handling  spocial  naws  assignmants. 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

William  Foster,  iwlitical  re¬ 
porter,  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader  —  administrative  assist¬ 
ant  to  Virginia  U.  S.  Senator 
(Dem.)  A.  Willis  Robertson. 

Foster,  40,  succee<ls  Warren 
A.  McNeill,  who  will  become 
public  relations  director  for  the 
Louisville  and  Nashville  Rail¬ 
road.  He  is  a  former  bureau 
chief  for  the  Associated  Press. 

Foster  joined  the  News  Leader 
staff  in  1945  after  four  years  of 
army  service  in  World  War  II. 
During  the  Korean  war,  he 
served  as  Richmond  district  in¬ 
formation  officer  for  the  Office 
of  Price  Stabilization. 


James  McCartney  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Washington  bureau. 
He  has  served  in  Chicago  as 
reporter,  rewriteman  and  as¬ 
sistant  city  editor.  Among  the 
stories  he  helped  develop  and 
write  was  a  prize-winning  series 
on  Chicago  slums. 


Philip  W.  Schulte,  former 
Twin  Cities  newspaperman  and 
publicist,  has  received  a  gold 
medal  award  for  distinguished 
service  as  public  information  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

A  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  in  1935,  Mr. 
Schulte  wrote  labor  news  for  the 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press  and  served  later 
as  regional  information  officer 
of  the  Veterans  Administration 
in  Minneapolis.  He  joined  the 
civil  service  commission  in  1952. 


Comics  in  Ads 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


Rival  Media 


paign  with  an  outstanding  per¬ 
sonality,  would  it  sell  the  sec¬ 
ondary  rights  to  Chevrolet  while 
its  own  campaign  was  run¬ 
ning?” 


The  Cleveland  editor  said  it 
was  not  much  of  a  compliment 
to  advertising  agencies  when 
they  can  come  up  with  no  origi¬ 
nal  ideas  of  their  own  and  re¬ 
sort  to  “copycat  stuff.” 

“In  fact,  it  shows  the  same 
sort  of  sterility  that  has  made 
so  much  TV  entertainment  me¬ 
diocre  —  one  western  is  a  hit, 
so  we  soon  have  10  westerns,” 
he  observed.  “They  spawn  like 
hamsters.” 

Mr.  Porter,  after  polling  edi¬ 
tors  of  10  other  newspapers,  said 
he  reached  these  conclusions: 

“1)  A  newspaper  after  build¬ 
ing  up  a  reporter  or  columnist’s 
reputation  by  his  byline, 
wouldn’t  think  of  letting  him 
write  ads  or  give  testimonials 
for  a  department  store  under  his 
own  name.  Why  permit  comic 
artists,  who  are  equally  valuable 
assets  to  us,  to  do  it? 

“2)  The  public  is  becoming 
increasingly  confused  by  the 
mingling  of  ads  and  news  on  TV 
and  radio,  and  this  use  of  comics 
—  a  misuse  —  would  make  al¬ 
most  total  confusion,  and  lessen 
respect  for  the  entire  content 
of  the  newspaper,  which  we  need 
badly  in  these  cynical  times. 


*Bad  Practice’ 


“3)  Most  of  the  ads  using 
our  own  comics  would  be  placed 
in  some  other  media  —  maga¬ 
zines,  TV  or  what  not,  and 
hence  would  compete  with  us. 
We  expect  territorial  rights  on 
comics.  But  here  we  are  invaded 
by  our  own  characters,  which 
take  money  away  from  us. 

“4)  The  artist  may  be  tempted 
to  do  his  best  work  for  the  ad, 
rather  than  the  strip.  His  value 
to  us  is  thus  reduced.” 

Mr.  Porter  then  quoted  some 
of  the  other  editors  he  had 
polled. 

I.  William  (Bill)  Hill,  fea¬ 
ture  editor,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  wrote:  “Commercialization 
of  our  comic  strip  characters 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  bastard 
child  left  on  our  doorstep  by 
our  sponsor-minded  radio-TV 
friends.  It’s  not  that  I’m  opposed 
to  a  comic  approach  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  but  let  the  Madison  Avenue 
boys  spawn  their  own  crea¬ 
tions.” 

John  Colburn,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dis- 
patch:  “I  take  a  dim  view  of 
any  comic  or  adventure  strip 
tied  to  a  TV  program.  I  take 
the  same  view  if  a  reader’s  fa¬ 
vorite  comic  character  is  going 
to  be  peddled  for  a  fee  to  an  ad¬ 
vertiser.  If  Ford  conceived  a 
distinctive  advertising  cam- 


Dale  Wilson,  Sunday  and  fea¬ 
ture  editor,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal:  “It’s  a  bad  practice. 
One  way  to  stop  it  would  be  in  a 
clause  in  every  syndicate  con¬ 
tract  —  when  the  comic  is  first 
purchased  and  the  artist  and 
salesmen  are  on  their  knees  ask¬ 
ing  you  to  launch  them  —  re¬ 
quiring  that  a  large  part  of 
profits  from  future  sidelines, 
either  advertising  or  sales  of 
gadgets,  go  to  the  newspapers. 
After  all,  the  newspapers  make 
the  comic  characters  and  the 
artists  what  they  are.  Some 
comic  strip  artists  seem  to  think 
that  they  own  the  daily  eight 
inches  of  space  in  your  paper 
to  use  in  propagandizing  or  in 
selling  by-products  as  they  see 
fit.  The  cartoonist’s  function 
should  be  to  entertain  or  in¬ 
trigue  your  reader,  not  propa¬ 
gandize  him.” 

Paul  Aird,  Sunday  and  fea¬ 
ture  editor,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News:  “A  character  is  simply 
an  exercise  in  draftsmanship 
until  it  acquires  status  and 
identification  through  publica¬ 
tion  in  newspapers.” 


‘Two-Timing’ 


Dan  O’Brien,  Sunday  editor, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Globe:  “I  think 
the  time  has  come  to  draw  the 
line  on  this  type  of  Madison 
Avenue  two-timing.” 

Garret  Byrnes,  special  fea¬ 
tures  editor.  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin:  “Natur¬ 
ally,  I  think  sale  of  comic  strip 
characters  to  advertisers  is 
thoroughly  reprehensible  and 
both  the  newspapers  and  the 
syndicates  ought  to  clamp  down 
on  it.  One  of  the  dangers  is  that 
after  a  cartoonist  begins  to  col¬ 
lect  handsomely  from  an  adver¬ 
tiser,  he  may,  consciously  or  in¬ 
advertently,  slide  some  adver¬ 
tising  or  promotion  matter  into 
the  strips  we  buy  and  pay  for. 
Second,  the  value  of  the  strips 
to  us  is  very  much  weakened  if 
the  characters  also  become  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  public  mind  as 
pitchmen  for  particular  prod¬ 
ucts.” 


Lulu”  was  advertising  Kleene 
before  she  became  u  comic  strip 
character. 

A1  Capp  (“Li’l  .\bner")  de¬ 
clared  that  exploitation  of  comic 
characters  began  back  with 
“Mutt  and  Jeff”  and  “Bringing 
Up  Father.”  He  said  it  waath* 
same  as  movie  tars  selling 
bread  and  other  pioducts. 

“It  reminds  me  of  the  madam 
of  a  sporting  house  eomplaining 
about  the  evils  of  tobacco," 
laughed  A1  Capp,  in  refuting 
recent  criticism  by  a  TV  pe^ 
sonality. 


Philip  W.  Porter 


should  not  this  rule  apply  equal¬ 
ly  to  comics?” 


‘The  Dollar  Wine’ 


William  P.  Steven,  executive 
editor,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune:  “I  wrote 
Larry  Rutman  a  number  of 
notes  and  talked  with  him  about 
the  implications  of  the  ‘Peanuts’ 
deal  before  the  deal  was  com¬ 
plete,  so  you  can  see  that  I  have 
a  batting  average  of  zero  in 
the  face  of  the  dollar.  There  is 
only  one  practical  way  for  news¬ 
papers  to  avoid  this  confusion: 
Write  into  syndicate  contracts 
clauses  preventing  secondary 
rights  use  of  the  comics  and 
comic  characters.  To  do  this, 
we  would  have  to  pay  several 
times  what  we  now  pay  for 
comics.  It  adds  up  to  this: 
Either  we  pay  for  our  principle, 
or  we  cannot  effectively  accuse 
their  creators  to  accept  some¬ 
one  else’s  preferred  emolu¬ 
ments.” 

Mr.  Porter  did  not  agree  en¬ 
tirely  with  Mr.  Steven,  remark¬ 
ing  that  if  a  strip  is  untried  and 
unlaunched,  a  syndicate  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  glad  to  waive  the 
secondary  rights.  He  urged  that 
serious  consideration  be  given 
to  revising  standard  syndicate 
contracts  to  include  clauses  for¬ 
bidding  secondary  rights  to  ad¬ 
vertisers. 


Embargo  Ads 


Ed  Kasun,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press:  “We  feel  that  newspa¬ 
pers  popularize  these  characters 
and  that  they  should  remain  the 
exclusive  property  of  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

Wright  Bryan,  editor,  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer:  “On 
every  reputable  newspaper  the 
distinction  between  advertising 
and  editorial  content  is  sharp 
and  clearly  indicated.  Why 


Small  Gliance 


He  said  he  never  allowed  “Lil 
Abner”  to  be  used  in  newspaper 
advertising  and  that  many  sug¬ 
gested  campaigns  were  turned 
down.  He  said  such  outside  in¬ 
come  is  small  change  compared 
to  the  year-by-year  income  from 
newspapers  and  therefore  noth¬ 
ing  would  be  done  to  injure  the 
long-term  income. 

“The  cartoonist  lives  on  newv 
papers  and  other  income  is 
catch-penny  stuff,”  said  Mr. 
Capp.  “Some  people  have  said 
the  bottom  dropped  out  of  com¬ 
ics.  It’s  simply  that  editors  hare 
snipped  them  off,  mutilated 
them,  corrupted  them  to  get  in  a 
brassiere  ad. 


“There  has  never  been  any 
exploitation  of  comics  chan6 
ters  that  did  not  help  the  strip," 
he  continued.  “The  movie 
brought  millions  of  readers  to 
Abner.  To  have  Abner  in  a 
‘Cream  of  Wheat’  magazine  ad 
—  whatever  ‘Cream  of  Wheat’ 
is  —  helps  Abner  more  than  it 
does  ‘Cream  of  Wheat.’  Ads  in 
other  media  help  the  newspaper 
comic  strip.  Madison  Avenue  is 
more  respectful  of  our  crea¬ 
tions  than  the  editors  are.  Dis¬ 
creet  use  of  characters  on  the 
outside  is  excellent  promotion 
for  the  strip  in  the  newspapa.” 


Danger  Seen 


“We  might  even  consider  ask¬ 
ing  our  advertising  departments 
to  embargo  ads  which  use  char¬ 
acters  from  our  comic  strips,” 
he  suggested.  “Legally,  we  don’t 
have  a  prayer,  because  years 
ago  we  did  not  forbid  the  sale 
of  secondary  rights.  We  can’t 
and  don’t  want  to  curdle  the 
talent,  but  we  can  headshrink 
the  greed.” 

First  reply  to  Mr.  Porter  was 
given  by  J.  Hugh  E.  Davis,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 
Puck — The  Comic  Weekly,  who 
said  TV  and  movies  shot  “Blon- 
die”  to  fame  and  that  “Little 


Maurice  T.  (Moe)  Reilly,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syu- 
dicate,  as  a  “refugee  from  the 
editorial  side  of  the  newspap» 
business,”  said  he  was  forced 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Porter  that 
there  is  danger  in  selling  fea¬ 
tures  for  advertising  purpoaei. 

“You  must  keep  advertisiag 
at  arm’s  length  because  there 
is  a  tendency  for  it  to  move  ia 
and  control  and  for  editorial 
control  to  abdicate,”  he  observed. 
“Editorial  integrity  must  be 
maintained.” 


Mr.  Reilly  said  newspaper 
publishers  persist  in  ignoriBi 
the  battle  for  talent  and  inflict 
budgetary  restrictions  on  editor! 
to  the  extent  they  cannot  pay 
syndicates  properly  for  talent 
“The  fact  that  talent  findi 
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Mofit  and  honor  elsewhere  may  Charles  T.  Kline,  president, 
fake  up  newspaper  publishers  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspa- 
to  the  fact  they  are  losing  talent  pers,  who  charged  that  news- 
to  movies,  TV,  books,  advertis-  papers  neglect  promotion  of 
ing  agencies,”  said  Mr.  Reilly,  their  own  strips  and  that  artists 
"To  newsi>aper  publishers,  I  and  syndicates  have  to  step  into 
lay:  How  tight-fisted  can  you  the  breach.  He  said  newspapers 

used  to  advertise  their  strips  on 
their  trucks  but  do  not  do  so 
now.  He  said  there  has  to  be 
control  but  at  the  same  time 
lient  and  general  manager,  t}t®re  has  to  be  outside  promo- 
United  Feature  Syndicate,  ob-  comics  characters. 

ved  that  the  Comics  Council  Dr.  David  Manning  White, 
_  the  past  has  discussed  how  professor  of  journalism,  Boston 
best  to  wrap  comics  around  ad-  University,  gave  a  report  on 
vertising  on  Sundays.  He  said  the  extensive  comics  research 
his  syndicate  controls  the  copy  bis  school  is  carrying  out  with 
and  the  use  of  it  in  the  “Pea-  a  $37,500  grant  from  the  News- 
nots”  deal  with  Ford.  He  said  paper  Comics  Council.  The  study 
rates  to  newspapers  are  ex-  continue  for  at  least  three 
tremely  low  and  that  newspa-  years. 

pers  ask  broad  territories  for  Ed  Zelsmann,  vicepresident, 
strips.  Carl  J.  Nelson  Research,  Inc., 


KDiami 

Kill  man  Replies 
Laurence  Rutman,  vicepresi- 


Lower  Wire 
Rate  Sought 


A  return  to  press  rate  sched¬ 
ules  effective  before  Dec.  2,  1958 
was  asked  by  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  recently  in  a  brief 
filed  with  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission. 

UPPs  55-page  document  sup¬ 
ported  a  claim  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
had  failed  to  justify  the  rate  in¬ 
creases  which  were  put  into  ef- 
GOING,  GOING  .  .  .  fh*  gaval's  fget  Dec.  2,  1958. 
g^*  to  Robert  Spjtid^,  left,  pub-  ^  brief  filed  by  the  American 
'  -  •*  i  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa- 

tion  asserted  there  was  a  need 
for  a  special  press  rate  for 
leased  wires  but  stressed  that 
the  press  was  not  seeking  a  sub¬ 
sidy. 

UPI  also  asked  FCC  to  permit 
the  interconnection  of  AT&T 
facilities  with  independently- 
owned  facilities  so  that  alternate 


AP  of  California  and  Nevada. 
Handing  it  over  is  H.  H.  Hays  Jr., 
Riverside  Press-Telegram. 

23  Papers  Add 


not  destroyed,”  he  said. 

I»cal  Ad 

Garret  Byrnes,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal,  showed  Mr. 


from  that  particular  dealer, 
(There  are  11  Ford  dealers  in 
the  area).  Mr.  Rutman  said  the 
id  was  unauthorized. 


Mr.  Rutman  said  many  artists  said  four  readership  studies  for 
are  underpaid  and  that  they  Metropolitan  Sunday  Comics,  Ap’c  Pnet 
make  personal  appearances,  showed  comics  readership  is  just  ®  1  WllC 

often  at  their  own  expense,  to  as  strong  as  it  was  five  years  Angeles  systems  might  be  developed, 

promote  strips  for  newspapers,  ago.  The  suijeys  showed  that  ^  Commission  is  not  ex- 

“It  is  not  unethical  to  seek  four  out  of  five  Sunday  news-  circuit  which  delivers  the  pected  to  make  a  final  ruling  on 

other  income  if  the  property  is  paper  readers  read  the  comics  circuit  wnicn  aeiiv  rs  ne  matter  for  several 

^  ^  and  99-'o  of  the  children  read  sto A  quotations  in  40  minutes  » ^  matter  for  several 

ju  wall  be  operating  to  23  news-  monins. 

papers  by  March  1,  AP  Execu-  • 

•  tive  Robert  Cavagnaro  reported  Reporters  Calletl, 

New  Sunday  Paper  ‘'The*' ne^^^wire  opened  last  Trial  Change  Denietl 

Rutman  a  local  advertisement  Established  in  Lynn  July  12  with  12  papers,  he  told  MiNNEAPOUS 

by  a  local  Ford  dealer  in  which  LYNN,  Mass.  members  of  the  California-  Because  headlines  are  quickly 

,  ,  ,  ,  A  cornoration  has  been  formed  Nevada  Associated  Press  and  supplanted  by  other  news  of  the 

rom  Tha"^  *<>  P^blSh  a  new  Sunday  news-  I^ssibility  it  will  be  day.  Judge  Gunnar  H.  Nordbye 

from  that  nartinilnr  dealer  Starting  Feb.  14.  extended  to  California  this  year,  denied  a  change  of  venue  last 

'Tv.o,  Turner  Catledge,  managing  week  for  a  white  slavery  trial. 

The  TOmmunity  has  ^n  with-  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  The  defense  had  called  30 

^  newsmen  generally  were  newsmen  to  court  to  be  examined 

Ro^rt  M.  Hall,  president,  yj  '  ^hliehod  ^dnHlv  P^^Purmg  for  the  task  of  the  about  “unfair  publicity”  for  Isa- 

Hill  Syndicate,  said  newspapers  future  by  applying  themselves  dore  (Kid  Cann)  Blumenfeld. 

cumot  buy  all  the  output  of  an  and  Sunday  was  purchased  and  ^  various  means  of  self-im-  Thejudgerefusedtotaketesti- 
utist  and  that  outside  exploits-  ^spended  by  the  L^n  Daily  proygment.  He  mentioned  par-  rnony  from  the  reporters  on 
tion  is  good  promotion  for  the  em,  a  six  y  news  ticularly  the  American  Press  In-  their  sources  of  information  but 

newspaper  strip.  He  said  three  Pap®^’-  stitute  seminars,  Nieman  offered  to  hear  newspaper  and 

newspapers  declined  to  take  aew  newspaper,  to  be  Fellowship  studies  at  Harvard  station  officers  on  matters  per- 

“Dennis  the  Menace”  until  after  known  as  the  Lynn  Sunday  Post,  meetings  of  professional  groups,  taining  to  their  audiences. 

R  had  been  used  on  TV  and  then  will  he  ^published,  edited  and  The  newsmen  spent  about  an 

they  bought  it.  contrcll^  by  former  einployees  Sp«del  Elected  ^  ^ 

Lavronce  Fanning,  Chicago  the  Telegram-News.  The  pa-  Robert  M.  Speidel,  Visalia  were  dismissed.  Later,  the  judge 
^-Times  Syndicate,  wam^  per  will  published  under  con-  (<3alif.)  Times-Delta,  was  denied  the  defense  motion  mainly 
that  syndicates  cannot  exercise  ®  j  elected  chairman  of  the  regional  on  the  ground  that  stories  about 

^trols  over  local  advertising  Hshing  h^se.  Editorial  and  jje  succeeds  Howard  the  defendant’s  connection  with 

tf  they  sell  characters  for  na-  busmess  offices  have  been  estab-  jj  jj^yg  jj.  ^  Riverside  (Calif.)  a  liquor  syndicate  would  not 
hoMl  advertising.  lished  in  downtown  Lynn.  Press-Enterprise.  James  K.  prejudice  his  present  case.  In 

“There  can  be  no  appropriate  •  Guthrie,  San  Bernardino  the  193()s,  the  judge  noted,  the 

tontrol  between  exploitation  and  (Calif.)  Sun-Telegram,  was  defendant  won  acquittal  on  a 

il^radation,”  he  warned.  “It  Edition  in  Spanish  elected  vicechairman  and  J.  charp  of  murdering  an  editor 

does  not  make  sense  to  turn  a  fr»r  Hart  Clinton,  Son  Mateo  despite  unfavorable  publicity, 

tomic  character  into  a  car  sales-  ”  (Calif.)  Times,  secretary-treas-  • 

®*n-”  Los  Angeles  urer. 

Milton  Caniff  (“Steve  Can-  A  Spanish-language  edition  of  In  the  association’s  competi- 
yon")  said  there  is  a  free  ride  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  was  tion  the  following  first-place 
for  all  in  gaining  accrued  inter-  issued  for  the  Becerra-Halimi  winners  were  named:  News: 

*»t  in  a  comic  character.  He  said  and  Ortiz-Torres  fights  which  Timothy  Adams,  Son  Francisco  been  organized  to  sedc  the  allo- 
tke  listing,  for  instance,  of  a  drew  thousands  of  Mexicans  Examiner,  and  Wat  Takeshita,  cation  of  a  third  television 
Aaracter’s  name  in  TV  Guide  here.  San  Rafael  Independent-Jour-  channel  for  Birmingham.  Stock 

•*  for  the  newspaper  that  The  Examiner  provided  a  spe-  nal;  features:  Frank  Elmquist,  in  the  corporation  is  owned  60 
“rries  the  strip  in  which  the  cial  ringside  report  in  Spanish  Los  Angeles  Herald-Express,  percent  by  local  Birmingham 
tomic  appears.  as  a  feature  of  its  coverage  of  and  Howard  Gingold,  Alhambra  businessmen  and  40  percent  by 

“It’s  all  good  for  the  club —  the  matches.  This  story  was  by  Post-Advocate ;  sports:  Bob  Ort-  the  Houston  Post  Co.,  William 
if  you  g^t  paid  for  a  free  ad,  Javier  Iriarte,  boxing  editor  of  man,  San  Diego  Tribune,  and  P.  Hobby  Jr.,  Jessica  Hobby, 
if*  great,”  he  said.  Esto  and  C.  G,  V.  Service  of  James  A.  Gallagher,  Redwood  Catto  and  Jack  Harris  of  Hous- 

The  discussion  was  closed  by  Mexico.  City  Tribune.  ton. 
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Seek  TV  Channel 

Birmingham,  Ala. 
Alabama  Telecasting  Corp  has 
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Language  Probe 

(Continued  from  page  11) 


^‘about  new  spectacular  phases 
of  science”  will  cause  science 
to  become  “a  sophisticated 
form  of  magic”  and  the  scientist 
a  “new  version  of  the  witch  doc¬ 
tor.” 

Spectacular  announcements 
from  the  laboratory  are  one 
thing.  But  the  “really  vital  thing 
is  to  know  what  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  means,”  Dr.  Sears  cau¬ 
tioned. 

To  promote  understanding, 
scientific  teachers  and  newsmen 
must  “both  think  about  some  of 
the  older,  simpler  things  of 
science  that  need  to  be  public 
property,”  Dr.  Sears  said. 

“The  really  fundamental  func¬ 
tion  of  science  ...  is  to  give 
us  a  clear  and  realistic  under¬ 
standing  of  the  world  we  live  in 
and  our  relationship  to  it,”  he 
said. 


MacArthur’s 


Reports  Get 


i  Fine  Help 


r-#.  Army  and  Lenox  Hill  Ho*. 

authorities  were  highly 
commended  by  a  score  of  ». 


porters  covering  the  current 
illness  of  General  of  the  Army 


4lai  Douglas  MacArthur. 


Thomas  Duffy  Zumbo,  United 
Press  International  reporter 
WbS  and  president  of  the  Newgpnper 

■  Reporters  .Association  of  New 

"•*  York  City,  sent  the  general  a 

NEWS  SOURCE — Dr.  Albert  B.  Sabin,  left,  developer  of  a  live  anti-polio  letter  in  appreciation  of  heh 
vaccine,  is  interviewed  by  Edwina  Davis  of  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  giv’en  reporters  by’  Col  Gordon 

Ralph  Clark  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  during  «  two-week  science  writers  Barclay,  public  relations  oflktr 

seminar  which  was  directed  by  Prof.  Hillier  Kneghbaum  ot  New  Yorit  -  _  a _ 

University's  journalism  departm7nt.  ‘he  First  Army. 


you  can  put  it  in  terms  of  long  page”  there  is  tremendous  pub- 


Kxcellent  Facililice 


term  goals,”  he  stated. 


lie  pressure  to  make  immediate  Theodore  Childs,  hospitil 


John  Popham,  managing  edi-  practical  application  of  it,  he  Spe^ 


tor  of  the  Chattanooga  Times,  said 


Albert,  hospital  public  relatiom 


^  hen  Reporter?*  ‘Hound'  Him  referred  to  Dr.  Sears’  talk  and  Basic  researchers  shouldn’t  be  that  the  reporters  b*  rajde 


In  a  panel  discussion.  Dr. 
John  F.  Taylor,  U.  of  L.  bio¬ 
chemistry  department  head  who 
has  done  extensive  hemoglobin 
research,  declared: 


the  need  to  overcome  the  prob-  needled  for  premature  stories,  comfortable.  They  were.  Collet 

_  -  *■  _  ...  TAQ  conHuri/»nAQ  ntnAwnAAd 


“I  do  want  to  get  across  to 
people  what  my  work  is,  but 
then  you  run  into  another  prob¬ 
lem.  My  work,  as  I  see  it,  most 
of  the  time  has  no  practical 
application.  ...  If  it  is  written 
up  that  way  it  makes  it  look 
as  if  I  am  wasting  my  time.” 

In  many  fields  there  is  no  im¬ 
mediate  practical  application. 
“But  if  a  reporter  hounds  you 
for  a  practical  application,  what 
can  you  say?”  Dr.  Taylor  asked. 

Charles  Welsh,  Louisville  AP 
Bureau  Chief,  questioned  Dr. 
Taylor:  “Where  would  you  be 
if  society  decided  this  (basic 
research)  was  a  luxury  it 
couldn’t  afford  to  pay  for?” 

Dr.  Taylor  acknowledged  that 
some  public  accounting  is  neces¬ 
sary.  “It’s  a  question  of  whether 


scientists  must  help  newsmen  to 
find  them. 


lems  mentioned  by  him.  “The  point  is  unless  you  provide  san^dwiches  "ere  pro^^ 

The  newspaper’s  job  in  this  some  sort  of  support  for  this  f  r*  ** 

area  “is  a  teaching  perform-  group  .  .  .  you’re  killing  the  appropriate  hours  Cots  w*« 
ance”  and  there  may  often  be  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg,”  P^ovi  ed  or  repo  ers  on  the 
analogies  that  can  be  used,  but  Dr.  Tow’ery  said.  ^  •  l 

scientists  must  help  newsmen  to  Arthur  J.  Snider,  science  edi-  ...  " 

find  them.  tor  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  "^^hing  but  the  best  for  the  re 

said  in  a  talk  at  luncheon  that  porters  and  photographers  ui 
Background  Knowledge  interest  in  science  news  has 

The  problem  “isn’t  any  in-  Ug^tarald^tSt'^few^rav  compa'l^tively  La^r* exi«idi- 

ability  to  have  an  analogy.  It’s  But  he  warned  that  few  lay-  friend* in 

just  that  some  are  more  gifted  ^0"  pV,^®Se  ”  Th^n^ws  the  working  press  by  its  atti- 
than  others,”  he  said.  science  s  sake.  The  news  ^  j  n 

Mr.  Popham  questioned  The  reporters  learned  that 

whether  a  competent  general  as-  or  s  daily  life  and  interests,  he  MacArthur  commemW 

cicrrsivionf  oon  Vwa  ov.  .-aiQ.  ✓«*  *  _ i _ ^ _ i _ _• _ _ al. 


Background  Knowledge 


just  that  some  are  more  gifted  tuen  are  interested  in  science 
than  others,”  he  said.  ^or  science’s  sake.”  The  news 


Mr.  Popham  questioned 
whether  a  competent  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  cover  the  field  of 
science. 

The  science  reporter  must 


Expert  tm  Scientit*!* 


tude.” 

The  reporters  learned  that 
Gen.  MacArthur  commeiaW 
Col.  Barclay  for  having  won  the 
reporters’  approbation  for  hit 
full  and  concise  reports  and  ia- 
structed  him  to  see  to  it  that 


The  science  reporter  must  Mr.  Snider  reviewed  the  his-  gtnicted  him  to  see  to  it  that 
have  background  knowledge  “so  tory  of  science  reporting,  in-  relations  between  the  Army  aad 
he  won’t  be  coming  back  to  this  eluding  the  days  of  “yellow  jour-  working  press  were  kept  at 
fellow  (basic  researcher  Dr.  nalism”  when  science  news  was  tjjg  high  plane. 

Taylor)  for  ‘sophisticated  sensationalized  or  treated  hu-  outgrowth  was  an  invita- 


magic,’  ”  Mr.  Popham  said.  morously.  But  coverage  now  is  hy  the  colonel  to  the  Re 


Mr.  Patterson  of  Atlanta  thorough  and  responsible,  he  porters  Association  to  send  a 


warned  against  arbitrarily  pick-  said. 


spokesman  to  a  seminar  la 
March  in  New  York,  which  wi 


jK. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES. 
PURCHASES.  LEASES 


ing  a  science  reporter  because  There  are  still  problems.  March  in  New  York,  which  wi 
it  seems  to  be  “the  fad”  now.  Analogies,  metaphors,  and  sim-  he  attended  by  Army  public  ia- 
“The  man  must  be  picked  for  iles  to  make  things  clearer  for  formation  officers  from 
the  job  ...  I’d  rather  have  the  reader  must  handled  very  Pentagon  and  throughout  tk 
papers  wait  and  use  a  good  gen-  carefully,  he  said.  But  scien-  Eastern  Seaboard, 
eral  assignment  reporter  until  tists  in  turn  must  remember 
they  can  find  the  right  man,”  that  reporters  cannot  write  text-  • 

he  said.  book  accounts.  F  I*.  O 

Dr.  Beverlv  T.  Towerv.  De-  “A  science  writer  is  not  so  •t'*”*****  L«eave 


he  said. 

Dr.  Beverly  T.  Towery,  De- 


DURING  INLAND 
Preti  Feb.  21-23 
Available  At  Drake  For 


partment  of  Medicine  chairman,  much  an  expert  on  science  as  he 
questioned  “premature  disclo-  is  an  expert  on  scientists,”  he 


PRIVATE  CONFERENCE 


Your  ConRdMC*  Rcsptcttd 
TE  3-3018 
RALEIGH.  N.  C. 
iao7  McDonald  lane 


Ulk  accuuilts.  T7  I*.  d-\  Y 

“A  science  writer  is  not  so  Editor  On  Leave 
ach  an  expert  on  science  as  he  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

an  expert  on  scientists,”  he  State  Senator  Robert  C- 
sure”  of  scientific  events  by  said.  Crane  is  taking  an  indefiiit* 

newspapers.  •  leave  of  absence  from  his  post  as 

He  said  “one  of  the  greatest  iLf  ».  1  T  1  P  editor  of  the  Elizabeth  Dtik 

complaints”  heard  from  doctors  Ciai  iraoe  raper  Journal  because  of  increasiai^y 

referred  to  stories  about  a  sup-  A  weekly  newspaper  in  the  heavy  commitments  in  state 
posed  cure  for  a  disease  while  metals  and  metal-working  Indus-  government  work.  The  *»* 
the  doctors  might  be  treating  try  will  be  started  by  Fairchild  nouncement  was  made  by  Ralph 
a  person  already  found  incur-  Publications,  Inc.  early  next  Ingersoll,  president  of  Mid-At- 
ably  ill  with  the  disease.  year.  Wade  Fairchild,  publisher,  lantic  Newspapers,  Inc.,  whith 


NATUW-WIOC  KRSONM.  SCRVICE 


ably  ill  with  the  disease. 


ings  “are  splashed  on  the  front  ganized. 


And  when  basic  research  find-  said  that  a  staff  is  being  or-  bought  the  Journal  from  ^ 


Crane  family  last  November. 
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^ews  Army 
Moves  Into 
Squaw  Valley 

A  small  army  of  AP  and  UPI 


Portland  Papers 

{Continued  from  page  10) 

two  papers  now  has  fewer  than 
20  temporary  craft  employees, 
and  most  of  these  are  on  a  loan 
basis  from  other  newspapers  to 
serve  as  instructors  of  newly- 
-^rtere’and'photoi^phers  is  recruited  help.  Durini?  the  past 
hiding  for  Squaw  Valley,  two  months  the  papers’  “opera¬ 


te  enforce  Mayor  Terry  D. 
Schrunk’s  edict  agrainst  mass 
picketing.  They  dispersed  about 
300  union  members  and  sympa¬ 


thizers  outside  the  Oregonian 
building.  Five  pressmen  were 
arrested  on  disorderly  conduct 
charges. 


Cslif.,  to  cover  the  Winter 
Olympics,  Feb.  18-28. 

AP  is  sending  a  squad  of 
jitiinp  newsmen,  including  Eric 
fjha  of  the  Vienna  bureau  and 
Qnnnar  Borrevic  of  Oslo.  Both 
veterans  of  European  slopes 
lod  have  been  writing  about  the 
sport  for  years. 

UPI  is  placing  eight  messen- 
on  skis.  They  will  race 
(iown  Squaw  Valley  slopes 
arrying  news  copy  to  the  press 
ffflter. 

Ted  Smits,  AP  general  sports 
(ditor,  said  several  tons  of 
equipment  has  been  moved  to 
the  scene. 

The  AP  staff  of  about  40  will 
drive  each  night  to  a  motel  10 
miles  outside  the  valley. 

AP’s  photo  coverage  took 
ibout  a  year  to  prepare.  Pre¬ 
liminary  plans  got  underway 
lilt  February  when  a  photo  staff 
led  by  Bob  Tieken  went  to  Squaw 
Valley  for  the  North  American 
duunpionships.  AP  has  had  a 
photo  and  news  staff  at  Squaw 
Valley  since  Jan.  18. 

UPI  has  assigned  60  people 
to  the  games.  Sports  Editor  Leo 
E  Petersen  will  be  in  charge 
of  news-side  coverage  and  Cliff 
McDowell,  Pacific  Division  News 
Picture-manager,  will  direct  25 
photographers,  editors,  dark¬ 
room  technicians  and  engineers. 

Picture  signals  from  six  Tele¬ 
photo  transmitters  will  be  car¬ 
ried  over  telephone  circuits  to 
radio  transmitters  in  New  York 
ud  San  Francisco.  This  will 
make  it  possible  to  deliver  a 
picture  in  Europe  or  Asia  with¬ 
in  30  minutes  from  the  time  the 
photographer  clicks  his  shutter. 

UPI  has  hired  Irving  Jaffee, 
former  U.  S.  Olympic  speed 
skating  champion;  Lowell 
Thomas,  noted  newscaster  and 
ski  enthusiast,  and  Reed  Han¬ 
sen,  winner  of  a  high  school 
sports  writing  contest  conducted 


two  months  the  papers’ 
tion  bootstrap’’  has  screened 
more  than  1250  job  applicants, 
given  mechanical  aptitude  tests 
and  put  half  a  dozen  classes 
through  concentrated  courses  in 
either  pressroom  work,  stereo¬ 
typing,  ad  composition  or  gen¬ 
eral  composing  room  subjects, 
prior  to  integrating  them  with 
the  existing  production  crews. 

About  100  policemen  turned 
out  Saturday  morning,  Feb.  6, 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Legal  Notice 


Pursuant  to  the  Oiarter  and  By-Laws, 
the  Annual  Meetinir  of  the  Stockholders 
of  the  Editor  &  Publisher  Com|>any, 
Inc.  will  be  held  in  the  otiicee  of  the 
('ompnny.  Suite  1700  Times  Tower.  , 
1475  Broadway,  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 
at  11:00  A.M.,  on  Friday,  March  4,  ^ 
1960,  for  the  transaction  of  such  busi¬ 
ness  as  may  leKsIly  come  before  the  i 
meetinK, 

Jerome  H.  Walker 

February  1.  1960  Secretary 

Neustpaper  Brokerg 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Propertiea 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  all 
purposee.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  Inc., 
408  S.  Bonita  Dr.,  Panama  City,  Florida. 

fk  At  80  YEARS  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes.  626  Market  St.. 
San  Francisco  5,  California. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Publications  for  Sale 

FLORIDA  WEEKLIES.  4  in  Central 
Florida.  "Your  Florida  Broker"  A.  C. 
Santo,  742  N.  Mills  St..  Orlando.  Fla. 


Nat'l  Trade  Journal  $  15.000* 
Small  Weekly  *  Job  55.000* 
Small  Weekly  30.000* 

Medium  Weekly  50,000* 

Medium  Weekly  14,000* 

Met^uburban  Weekly  8,000* 
Met-Suburfaan  Weekly  28,000* 
Small  Daily  125,000* 

Met-Weekly  42,000* 


EAST 

S.E. 

FLA. 

GA. 

FLA. 

FLA. 

TENN. 

N.W. 

S.E. 

*Terms 


PAUL  H. 

CHAPMAN  COMPANY 

INCORPORATED 
MEDIA  BROKERS 


Atlanta 
ChicaKO 
New  York 
San  Francisco 


Please  address : 
1182  W.  Peachtree 
Atlanta  9.  Ga. 


APPOINTED — E.  Earl  Hawkes  has 
been  promoted  to  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hearst  Newspapers  in 
Boston.  He  has  been  with  the  or¬ 
ganization  24  years;  for  the  last 
six  years  he  was  assistant  business 
manager.  He  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Utah,  1929,  a  major 
in  accounting. 

Niemaji  Selectors 

Cambridge,  Mass. 

Harvard  University  announces 
the  appointment  of  two  newspa¬ 
permen  to  serve  on  the  Select¬ 
ing  Committee  for  Nieman  Fel¬ 
lowships  for  1%0-61.  They  are 
Lenoir  Chambers,  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  and 
William  German,  news  editor  of 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 


Western  weeklies  and  dailies  every¬ 
where.  JACK  L.  STOLL  A  ASSOCI- 
wAxi-r  A  r-ATTrwDXTTA  A  ^TES.  Suite  600-601,  6881  Hollywood 

WANT  A  CALIFORNIA  or  Arizona  |  Blvd.,  Los  Anseles  28,  California. 

nnwKnener?  We  neve  them  fi-om  Isrire  _ _ _  _  _ 

RAPIDLY  GROWING  WEEKLY  Chais 
in  Chart  Area  12.  Groeeing  near  tZOO,- 
000  for  sale  for  8200,000.  otUy  826.000 
down.  Fine  plant,  daily  potential. 
Hurry  I  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  Newmapor 
Broker.  2234  E.  Romneys  Dr..  Ana¬ 
heim,  California. 

CONNECTICUT  WEHCLY  grossing 
$50,000.  No  plant.  1*004  growing  com¬ 
munity.  117,500  down  on  total  886,000 
purchase  price.  Box  612,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


newspaper!  We  have  them  from  large 
dailies  to  small  weeklies.  GABBERT  U 
HANCOCK.  3709-B  Arlington  -\ve.. 
Riverside,  California. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Joseph  A.  Snyder,  2284  East  Romneys 
Drive.  Anaheim.  Calif.  Day  or  Nitc. 
Phone:  KEystona  3-1361, 

Always  on  the  job. 
JOHNSON  AND  LYNCH 
Newfiaid,  N.  Y.  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 

ARIZONA  NEWSPAPER  Properties 
Dean  Sellers,  625  E.  Main,  Mesa.  Ari¬ 
zona,  Affiliate  of  Cummins  Trust  Go. 


MAY  BROTHERS.  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with 
discretion.  P.  T.  Hines,  Publishers 
Service,  Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

THE  DIAL  AGENCY 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker"  ' 
15  Waveriy,  Detroit.  Mi^.  TO.  5-5864  | 


Mr.  German  was  a  Nieman  Fel- 
liy  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner,  low  in  1949-1950.  The  deadline 


to  write  special  dispatches. 

Valter  Wines  Dies 

Walter  E.  Wines,  83,  first 
nuiager  of  the  mechanical 
<l*P8rtment  of  the  American 
JItwspaper  Publishers  Associa- 
^  died  Feb.  11  at  his  home  in 


for  applications  to  the  Nieman 
Foundation  at  Harvard  is  April 
15. 

Si^8  500  New  Subs 

Honolulu 

In  just  10  months,  Francis  j 
Nagasawa,  14,  obtained  500  new 


,  IT’S  NOT  the  down  payment  that 
buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person- 
I  ality  and  abiiity  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
I  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
!  Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

'  YOU  CANT  beat  midwest  newspapers 
I  for  stability.  Herman  Koch,  2923  Vir- 
'  ginia  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

MORE  THAN  200  VALUATIONS 
of  newspaiiers,  subsidiaries,  televi¬ 
sion.  radio  and  syndicates  to  date 
I  for  tax  and  other  purposes.  By  ntaii 
I  if  desired  upon  receipt  or  required 
data.  Comprehensive  rep^s  sub¬ 
mitted.  Qualified  court  witness, 
i  A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN 
321  ^fth  Avenue.  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 


NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY.  ABC  with 
Jcd>  Sho|>.  Grossing  over  75.000,  other 
interests  reason  for  selling.  Write  Box 
711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Publications  Wanted 

I  found  newspapers 
5to  each  one  clicks: 

But  I  now  need  one 
To  found  or  fix. 

Box  423,  Editor  A  Publisher, 

Business  Opportunities 

I  NEED  AN  OPERATING  PARTNER 
in  a  competitive  daily  serving  a  South¬ 
ern  city  of  approximately  36,000  with 
a  trade  territory  in  excess  of  100,000. 
A  relatively  small  investment  plus  hard 
work  will  enable  you  to  own  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  a  half  million  dollar 
investment.  Give  complete  details  as 
to  background,  financial  qualifications 
and  character  references.  Write  Box 
704.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Historic  Newspapers 


Jersey.  He  retired  from  subscriptions  for  the  Honolulu  l  CIVIL  War  Newspapen.  (^mpi^  au- 
^PA  in  1948.  For  more  than  Advertiser.  He  won  a  trip  to  j ‘^urfuid'dt^ing'^he^Tii^wJ^.’^zT?^ 
w  years  he  directed  the  annual  Disneyland  and  the  Olympics  at  and  4  for  ts.oo.  Rich^  w. 

■echanical  conferences.  Squaw  Valley.  |  ^^w^j^Uy"®*  “ 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  13,  1960 


NEWSP.4PER  .SERVICES 
Press  Engineers 

UPECO,  INC. 

Move— Erect — Anywhere  .  .  . 

Specialising  in  Newspaper  Presses. 
Duplex  and  Goes  Flatbeds 
Rotaries — Tubulars 
Cylinders 

Lyndhurst,  N.  J.  Phones  GEneva  8-3744 
20  minutes  from  New  York  City 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Frankfort  Street 
NEW  YORK  38.  N.  Y. 
BArelay  7-9776 
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E  &  P  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES  SECTION 


Superior  results  at  moderate  cost  from  classified  ads. 


Compoting  Room 


RECONDITIONED 

INTERTYPE  MACHINES 

Fina  OperatinK  Condition 
Z — ^MODEL  04  Ma<^ine«,  Serial  Num¬ 
bers  14900-i.  A  166004-,  each  with 
4  ma«azinee,  4  molda,  mold  cooler, 
elect  or  gaa  pot,  AC  motor  (1  with 
Centering  and  Quadding.  attach¬ 
ment) 

S — H0D£3j  C  S-matrazine  Machines, 
Serial  numbers  up  to  12000,  elect  or 
Kas  pot,  AC  motor. 

It  Will  Pay  You  To  Inquire  I 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
IM  Church  St..  New  York  7.  N.  Y. 


THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
Turtles— $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  A  B.  Sales 
Company,  113  West  Market  Street, 
Elkin.  North  Carolina. 


Pres*  Room 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS 

2  to  1  Model — Double  Folder  A.C. 
Drive — Complete  Stereo  including  Mat 
Roller,  Located :  Kentucky. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690 


4-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  DECK, 
now  being  used  exclusively  for  color, 
together  with  set  of  roll  arms.  Deck  is 
in  perfect  condition,  now  being  used 
on  16-pege  Duplex  2-1  press.  Available 
about  May  1.  Write  or  phone  Spokes¬ 
man  Press,  Grundy  Center,  Iowa. 


2  20  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESSES 

2  to  1  Models — Twinned  and  Cross-as¬ 
sociated — A.C.  Drives.  Comp.  Stereo. 
Located:  Lynn  (Maes.)  Telegram. 


Pre*»  Room 


SCOTT  PRESSES— 223/4" 

6  Identical  Octuple  Presses 

Each  Press  consists  of  4  Steel  Cylinder. 
Roller  Bearing  Units  with  1  Unit 
Reversible  and  1  (jolor  Cylinder.  Heavy 
Duty  3  to  2  Double  Folders  with  C-H 
Conveyors,  3  Arm  Reels  and  Automatic 
Tensions.  Trackage  and  Turntable. 
Steel  Floor  Decking.  Color  Fountain*. 
;  Located:  Boston  Herald-Traveler, 

‘  BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

I  60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590 
Hake  Offer — All  or  Part 

MULTI-UNIT  SCOTT  PRESSES 

Available  Immediately 

Angie  bsu*  newspaper  presses  with  22% 
inch  cut-off.  Operate  up  to  40,000 
copies  per  hour.  5  arch  type  units,  2 
folders,  2  color  cylinders,  portable  color 
fountains.  Presses  recently  overhauled. 
Complete  stereotype  equipment.  Double¬ 
truck  casting  box.  EXCELLENT  OP- 
ERA’nNG  CONDmON. 

San  FVanciseo  Shopping  News 

851  Howard  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 


16  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS 

2  to  1  Model — A.C.  Drive — Stereo. 
Located:  San  Diego.  Available  March. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590 


GOSS  4  and  5  unit  presses,  roll  arms 
each  end  of  press,  one  on  substructure 
with  2  color  cylinders,  22%*  cut-off. 
AC  drives. 

Hoe  24-Page,  color  cylinder,  prints 
three  color  and  black,  all  stereotype. 
%  page  folder. 


Prett  Room 


DUPLEX  8-page,  standard  tubular  deck 
with  long  side  frames.  2  to  1  model. 
Available  now. 

GOSS  3-anits,  arch  type,  double  folder, 
22%*  cut-off,  color  hump,  reverse 
cylinder,  end  feed.  No.  1341,  76  H.P. 
AC,  C-W  drive,  two  CAPCO  fountains. 
Available  March. 

DUPLEX  tubular,  16-i)age.  2  to  1 
model.  No.  369,  40  H.P.  AC,  C-W 
drive,  color  fountains,  complete  stereo¬ 
type,  mat  roller.  Available  April. 

CLINE- WBSTINGHOXTSE:  80  H.P.,  76 
H.P.,  AC,  drives.  Available  now. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC:  30  H.P..  50 
H.P.,  100  H.P.,  AC,  drives.  Available 
now, 

CUTLEIR-HAHMEIR :  newspaper  con¬ 
veyors,  6-wire,  standard  duty,  ^  H.P. 
clearing  motors.  Available  now. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

"Newspaper  Press  Elrectors” 

11164  Saticoy  St.  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


COLOR  ! ! ! ! 

3  UNIT  HOE 

with  1  color  cylinder  and  3  Pancoast 
Color  Couples — Double  Folder — 22% * — 
on  Substructure  —  with  Reels  and 
Pasters — A.C.-Drive — Located :  Florida. 

BEN  SHULm7^~ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590 


NEW  COLE 
QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE.  Adaptable  all  types  rotary 
presses.  'Time  and  Money  saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 
MACHINE  WORKS 

1633  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Ce  6-8841 


Pre»*  Rinitn 


SCOTT  5  Unit'  Press 
GOSS  7  Unit  Press 
HOE  6  Unit  Press 
GOSS  3  Unit  Press 
i  DUPLEX  3  Unit  Press 
GOSS  4  Unit  Tube 

!  JOHN  GRIFFITHS  Co.  k. 

415  Lexington  Ave. 
New  York  1 7,  N.  Y. 


8  PAGE  FLATBEDS 

2 — Duplex  Model.s  AB  -Loeatsd: 
N.  Carolina — Salt  Lake  City. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXfotd  7-4iM 


Stereotype 


2%-TON  HOE  STEREO  FURMACI. 
Complete  with  6  G.E.  elements,  pmy 
and  apout,  temperature  control*,  liak 
I  control,  agitator.  EHectric  conM 
j  el,  G.E.  with  six  sixty  amp.  circdl* 
for  stereo  furnace.  Hoe  carved  pim 
'  casting  box.  22%*  cutoff.  Scott  Tiil 
Cutter.  Scott  curved  plate  shavw.  Ai 
is,  where  is,  $3,000.  Available  stir 
June  1.  Wenatchee  Daily  WstU, 
Wenatchee.  Washington. 


FOR  SALE — 3  ton  Kemp  fnrmni 
heating  equipment  and  pump — 16  sgs 
plate  chases  almost  new— Gas*  Pm 
flat  box,  TH&S  bars.  Circular  Ssi, 
Brett  guard — Jig  and  Drill  Trimaar- 
DC  motors.  Newspaper  Publisfaen  9m 
ply,  1639  N,  Lorel  Avenue,  ChicaasH, 
Illinois. 


IP  anted  to  Buy 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690 


CHIPPING  BLOCKS  all  size  diameter. 
A  C  motor  press  drives  all  sizes. 
Unitubular  and  Tubular  roll  arms. 

Roll  arms  for  semi-plate  units. 
Quarter-page-folders. 

Geo.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


TWO  DLTLEX  FLATBEDS,  Model  A, 
Serial  Numbers  1271  and  1609,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  and  operating,  E.  W. 
Johnson,  Mirror  -  Democrat,  Olathe, 
Kansas. 


COLOR  PLATE  STEREO  EQUIP¬ 
MENT.  Hoe  hand  casting  box  for  22%* 
cutoff  with  vacuum  back,  complete  tem¬ 
perature  'water  controls  and  scribed 
for  Sta-Hi  color  system.  Complete  with 
tail  cutter.  Wood  vacuum  pump  with 
spout.  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUP¬ 
PLY  CO.,  422  West  Sth,  Kansas  City  5, 
Missouri. 


SCOTT  PRESS— 211/2" 

6  Units — Double  Folder — 2  D.C.  Press 
Drives — on  Substructure  with  3  Arm 
Reels  or  Bind  Fed.  Will  Sell  all  or  part. 
Priced  attractively  with  6  months  for 
removal. 

Located :  Chicago-Ameriean. 

BEN  SHULMAfTaSSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4590 


SCOTT  16-32  PAGE  PRESS  with 
stereotype  equipment.  Everything  you 
need.  Press  has  compensators  for  four 
color  work ;  beautiful  printing.  Can  be 
seen  in  operation.  Northern  Valley 
Tribune,  Tenafly,  New  Jersey. 


OFFSETT  PRESS Multilith  #1250— 
like  new.  Priced  to  sell.  Ola  B,  Finch, 
603  E.  9th  St.,  Aledo,  Illinois. 


24  PAGE  DUPLEX 
TUBULAR  PRESS 

Delivered  new  1948-1953  Full  Color 
Flexibility  —  Complete  Stereo  —  A.C. 
Drive.  Located:  Texas. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  7-4690  I 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

compleht:  plants 

HAT  ROLLEHtS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St  New  York  17  OXford  t-tm 


WANTED :  8-page  Duplex  or  Gom  t6 
bed.  Advise  serial  No.  and  when  rad- 
able.  Northern  Machine  Works,  HI 
N.  4th  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

IvJEWSPAPER  equipment 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETTYPESEnTER  BXJUIPMBff 
Ludlows — Elrods — ^Mat  Rollen 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  Sth  Kansa*  Qty  5,  fc 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlou* 
PRINTORAET  REPRESENTATIT* 
136  Church  St.  New  York  7.  N.  I. 


POLARD-ALLING  KX  and  NX  id 
dresser  and  other  equipment.  Adra 
serial  number,  condition  and  pm 
South  Bay’s  Box  31,  LindenhursC  M* 
York.  TUmer  4-2666. 

DRY  MAT  ROLLESt,  Pony  Autoplite 
Router,  one  set  curved  stereo  machiaW 
and  Sta-Hi,  John  Griffiths  Co.  Inc..  4U 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  I- 


WANTEID  one  set  impressioamj 
plate  cylinders  for  N  ’Type  Dm* 
Press,  14%  inches  printing  <!**>*•; 
T.  V.  Taft,  (Jeneral  Idanager,  El** 
Star-Gazette,  Elmira,  New  York. 
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EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 

A  national  guide  to  positions  in  publishing  and  related  fields. 


AdniinUtratire 

Diitplay  Adrertiting 

Display  Advertising 

Display  Advertising 

ASSISTANT 

mechanical 

SUPERINTENDENT 

GRADUATE  ENGINEER 

A  IWKe  Midwestern  Metropoli- 
taa  Daily.  Chart  Area  6.  has 
I  r— n«t>'‘nient  iKWiton  for  a 
fradnate  i-nirineer  under  36 
ytart  of  itee  with  flve  yetua’ 
o(ini)aper  experience.  Super- 
Titory  eM>erience  preferred. 
Write  Box  433,  EVlitor  &  Pub- 
IUmt. 


GENERAL 

MANAGER 

needed  by  April  for 
aggressive  Southern 
daily  in  30,000  class. 
Man  with  integrity, 
3549,  well  grounded 
in  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary  open. 
State  full  particulars 
in  letter.  All  replies  in 
strict  confidence.  Re¬ 
ply  now  to 

Box  613,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  AND  OPPOR-  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN— Unusual  IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  dUplay 
TUNllY  for  right  man  with  exparience  opportunity  for  good  man  on  staff  of  spaco  salesman  San  FranMaeo  Bay 
in  selling  and  servicing  accounts  with  7.  Chart  Area  1  paper  in  20,000  cir-  area.  Dasly  Review,  Hayward.  Calil. 
effective  layouts  and  strong  selling  copy,  culation  class.  Box  626.  Editor  A  ;  ■  — 


in  eelling  and  servicing  accounts  with  7.  Chart  A 
effective  layouts  and  strong  selling  copy,  culation  cli 
Both  market  and  circulation  growing  Publisher, 
signiflcsmtly.  Paid  vacations  and  attrac¬ 
tive  insurance  benefits.  Write  age. 
marital  status,  health,  and  qualifications  ;  ^ 

giving  all  information  helpful  to  us  in  | 
determining  your  ability  to  do  a  it  u. 

mutually  satisfactory  job.  G.  W.  Great-  Urban 

man,  Advertiaing  Director.  Janesville  . 

Daily  Gaxetta,  Janeaville,  Wisconsin. 


ADVERTISING 


WANT  A  JOB  with  a  future?  Experi¬ 
enced  salesman  needed  soon  on  grow¬ 
ing  Iowa  Daily.  Good  opportunity  for 
advancement  to  right  man.  Your  aalea 
record  is  important.  Send  resume  to 
Box  524  EMitor  A  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  small 
daily.  Chart  Ares  11.  Must  have  news¬ 
paper  selling  experience.  Submit  full 
resume  in  first  letter,  including  em¬ 
ployment  history,  salary,  etc.  Box  614, 
Editor  A  Publi^er. 


Urban  We^ly  established  1890 
needs  self-starter  Ad  Salesman 
with  directive  ability.  Strong 
on  promotions  and  good  layout 
ideas.  11115  job  calls  for  a 
top-man  with  vigorous  deter¬ 
mination  to  show  real  sales 
iibility  and  desire  for  advance¬ 
ment.  We  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  just  mediocre  perform¬ 
ance. 

Publisher 

MINNEAPOLIS  ARGUS 
Minneapolis  18,  Minnesota 


i  CAUFORNIA  p.m.  daily  8,600  cireu- 
;  lation  needs  women's  editor  and  a 
I  general  assignment  reporter.  Send  resu- 
I  me,  references  to  Box  440,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTERS— Male  and 
Female.  Jobs  available  from  Coast  to 
Coast.  Send  resumes,  location  prefer¬ 
ence,  availability  date.  Contact:  Bill 
McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67  B. 
Madison  St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinois. 
I  CE  6-6670. 

COPYREADER  —  5  day  week  small 
daily.  Chart  Area  2.  Bxperienoed,  head¬ 
line  know-how,  occasional  editorial 
writing  assist.  Give  full  experience, 
state  salary  needs.  Box  619,  Editor  A 
Publisher, 


rvxDvmrDivvij  d  -i:  xi  xu  ,  i  »  REPORTER  for  general  assignment 
COPYWRITER:  Pacific  Northwest.  4-A  camera  experience  deeirable.  This 

advertising  i^ncy  seeking  man  copy-  ,,  excellent  opportunity  with  a 


I  advertising  i^ncy  seeking  man  copy-  ,,  excellent  opportunity  with  a 

ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  for  long  '  writer  experienced  in  media  promotion  I  future  Good  salary  and  working  con- 
established  newspaper  in  suburban  writing.  Sparkling  copy  finrt  reqinre-  ;  djtions'  in  a  fine  community,  where  you 
Philadelphia.  List  experience.  Write  to  |  ment.  but  understanding  of  markets  i  really  LIVK  IS  600  A.B.C.  paper. 
Montgomery  Publishing  Company,  Fort  and  market  analysis  helpful.  You’ll  I  Write  full  information  to’  C  V.  Row- 
Washington,  Pennsylvania.  Phone  MI  I  like  the  town,  fishing,  hunting,  golf,  |  The  Sentinel.  Lewistown,  Penn- 

6-6100.  and  skiing,  lakes  nearby.  It  will  prob-  .vivania 

_ I  ably  take  you  less  than  16  minutes  from  |  Z. _  ' _ _ 

^RGE  METROPOLITAN  Daily-Sun-  mT  f<^  r^r^?onXi?tmekV  v^h  at  l^t  twojm^' 

day.  Chart  Area  2.  offers  exceptional  „r  advertising  agency  now.  U  you’re  1  e^nence  for  police  and  on 

opportunity  for  expenenced  ^tplw  looking  for  intereeting  work  with  a  “SI? 

salesman.  Send  complete  outline  to  congenial  staff  of  a  voung  aggreesive  7:8®  <«>  1:®®  P-“-  »l*  R"" 

K*****-  SvS^Uing  ageniy  W^.  w^^d  '  James  A.  H^gee;  City 

confidential.  us  your  resume  quickly.  Please  men-  i  Daily  Advance,  Lynchburg, 

- - - —  ;  jjuu  salary  expected.  Box  717,  Editor  !  Virginia. 

_ A  Publisher.  I 

LAYOUT  ARTIST— COPY  WRITER  - SPORTS  WRITER:  For  Southern. 

.  !  DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Immediate  medium-sized  daily  in  growing  indus- 

.  One  of  Florida  8  major  newspapers  ^  opening  for  experienced  “profeesional”  trial,  outdoors-conscious  area.  Two 
has  an  opening  for  a  top-notch  adver-  ]  newspaper  man  to  sell  and  service  ea-  years’  experience  preferable :  versatility 
tisiiig  layout-copy w ■  iter  with  some  «-  tabli^cd  accounts,  open  new  business  necessary.  Send  resume  to  Box  512, 
POTience  in  eAtorial  layout  and  fin-  i„  highly  competitive  major  market  in  Editor  A  PublUher. 

to  CSiart  Area  2.  One  who  knows  and  can  !  - - - - 

Box  622,  Editor  A  Publisher.  use  Bureau  material  to  fullest  advan-  ,  DESKMAN  —  Prefer  one  with  at  least 

- P»*d  vacations,  excellent  retire-  two  years’  experience  in  Midwest.  Scale 


LAYOUT  ARTIST— OOPYWRITER 


I  Box  622,  Editor  A  Publisher.  use  Bureau  material  to  fullest  advan-  ,  DESKMAN  —  Prefer  one  with  at  least 

- P»*d  vacations,  excellent  retire-  two  years’  experience  in  Midwest.  Scale 

......  - - :  need  salesman  to  call  on  seventy-  benefits.  Prefer  nuui  |  for  “six-year”  man  $131  for  39% 

iSlSTANT  PUBLISHHR  capable  of  eiRht  agencies  and  countleae  marine  kWhip,  Give  complete  de-  .  hour-week.  Write  in  detail*  Personned 

takiif  over  in  publisher's  absence:  and  sporting  goods  account#  in  Seattle  including  age  and  salary  desired.  |  Department,  Morning  Star,  Rockford, 

Kwt  know  all  phases  of  weekly  work,  for  well-accepted  regional  weekly  with  Box  700,  EMitor  &  Publisher.  Illinois. 

nut,  Hobbs,  New  Mexico.  $12.60  ineh_  rate  and  monthly  tra^  ^mm  s^bb  ■ 

magazine.  Opportunity  to  make  sub-  m 

Circulation  stantiai  earning  on  30  per  cent  com-  I  ^...211  ■ 

— ■  I  missira  basis,  ^cellent  references  will  I  I  wIlP  CinCi  IflCill.  I 

HAM)  WORKING  SUPERVISOR  for  be  required.  Box  602,  Editor  A  Pub-  "  | 

misg  paper  in  the  East.  Home  de-  liaher.  .  Editor  &  PuhlizhAr- 


nus,  Hobbs,  New  Mexico. 

Circulation 


)'WiT  results  are  FIRST  in  our  book, 
tadlent  opportunity  to  move  UP. 
Vike  eoqierience,  education,  salary  re- 
mnsMnts  in  confidence  to  Box  732, 
Utor  A  Publisher. 

Clauified  /Idvertitinf; 

OPBtlENCED  CLASSIFIED  SALES- 
lAN  for  18,000  afternoon  daily.  Chart 
4ns  S,  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad- 
NseoBant  to  Classified  Manager.  Full 
MMfits.  excellent  working  conditions, 
xiltie  town,  county  seat.  Write  Box 
«.  Editor  A  PiffiUahor. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  central 
Pennsylvania  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  manager  or  experienced 
salesman  in  national  newspaper 
sales  firm.  Possibly  no  to 
relocate.  Send  personal  data 
and  experience  to  Box  606, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Clip  and  mail! 

Editor  &  Publisher: 

Classified  Department 

1475  Broadway,  New  York  36,  New  York 

Please  insert  my  classified  ad  for _  _ 

insertions. 

CLASSIFICATION: _ _ 


MMdts.  excellent  working  conations,  SALESMAN. 

xlleie  town,  county  seat.  Write  Box  .  DISP^Y 

W,  Editor  A  PiffilMer,  actual  competitive  newspaper  ex- 

-  ’  - perience.  Ability  to  service  new  and 

CLASSIFIBD  MANAGER  accounts,  make  good  layouts,  con- 

$>  day  evening  in  major  market  Chart  duct  timely  promotions  and,  if  proven 
4Ne  2.  Give  complete  business  resume  qualified,  to  direct  staff  of  8  other 
ud  isiary  expectation  in  first  letter,  men  for  well  established  group  of 
>«  709.  Editor  A  Publisher.  dominant  newspapers,  over  100,040  cir- 

-  - - - - -  culation.  Chicago  area.  Very  unusual 

nPBRIBNCED  CLASSIFIED  adver- 

SdSf  outside  salesman  ready  to  as-  self-starter  and  Image  builder. 

_  Above  average  salary,  bonus,  pront 

**ring  and^her  benefits  with  high 

W  of  establish^  department.  Must 


Ha  709,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

WBRIBNCED  CLASSIFIED  adver- 
Aif  outside  salesman  ready  to  as- 


kups  in  copy,  layout  and  salesman' 
—i.  Salary  open.  Give  all  in  firsi 
E  G.  Heiberger,  Sandusky  Reg' 
**,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 


^  safest-  ‘‘t; 

o  oil  in  tolls,  experience,  age,  references  and 

starting  salary  desired.  Relies  confi- 

bandosky  Keg- 


_  R.  j.  Peacock.  Publisher,  Northwest  I  . 

n-  ,  Aj  ...  Newspapers  2319-31  Milwaukee  Avenue, 

Dnplar  AdvorUttng  Chicago  47.  Illinois.  1  | 

WERTISING  salesman  for  com- - , 

Aaity  newspsqisr  group.  Prefer  mar-  ADVERTISING  SALESMEIN  for  New 
man  30  to  40.  Excellent  oppor-  England  newspapers  of  various  circu- 
for  experienced  man  strong  in  lations  10-30,000  required  to  fill  five 
mm  and  layout.  Good  starting  salary  vacauciea,  both  for  experienced  ad 
I*  ear  allowance.  Sand  resume,  saleemen  and  beginners.  Send  resume 
AAn  Newton,  Bae-Mmaanger,  10910  to  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  As- 
aA  Main  Street,  Los  Angeiea  61,  sociation,  340  Main  Street,  Worcester  : 
<Womia.  I  8.  MasaachusetU.  I 
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Q  Assign  a  bax  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily! 

ACCOUNT  OF: _ 

NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS  _  - 

CITY,  STATE  _ 

Autharized  BY - 

(For  Situations  Wanted  Ads,  Kindly  •nclot,  remittance  with  order — 
s,,  Clauified  Adverti$in9  Rate  Bex) 


HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

Editorial 

A  LITTLE  BIT  CRAZY? 

It  isn't  neoaaaary,  but  it  might  help 
in  moving  up  wi^  a  unique  business 
which  doubles  its  size  every  year  or 
two.  More  important:  We  are  after 
young  man  (23-26)  with  top  writing 
talent.  Cover  the  whole  bit  in  one 
letter:  Samples,  area  preference  and 
salary  needs.  Openings  in  Chart  Areas 

2,  6,  12. 

WANTED 

PRANK  ASSOCIATES 

Box  687 

Tujunga,  California 

EXPERIENCED 

DESKMEN 

$138.75 

FISHING  AND  HUNTING  NEWSMAN 

Need  competent  editorial  man  to  man¬ 
age  regional  office  of  Northwest  out¬ 
door  piAlication,  who  has  weekly  news¬ 
paper  background  and  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  phases  of  newspaper 
work.  Knowledge  of  fishing  and  hunt¬ 
ing  secondary  to  ability  to  organize 
all  facets  including  advertising  and 
circulation  work  in  the  Portland.  Ore¬ 
gon  area.  Journalism  degree  will  be 
an  asset.  An  interesting  opportunity 
for  someone  with  a  mental  age  not 
less  than  thirty-five.  Reply  In  care  of 
Box  601,  Elditor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  13,500  afternoon  daily.  Write  D. 
Grandon,  The  Gazette,  Starling,  Ill. 

REPORTERS 

<101  nn 

NEWS  EDITOR-REPORTER 

For  growing  California  weekly.  Camera 
and  Darkroom  important.  We  want  a 
hustler.  Write  all.  References,  Salary 
expected.  Box  615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEW  BRITAIN.  CONNECTICUT 
HERALD  has  news  department  open¬ 
ing  for  a  young  man  or  woman. 
Proferably  J-School  graduate  with 
some  experience  and  a  record  indi¬ 
cating  a  natural,  objective  curiosity  for 
facts  and  a  determined  desire  to  dig  | 
them  out  and  put  them  together  quick¬ 
ly,  accurately  and  concisely.  Should 
berome  part  of  community  promptly; 
should  have  car. 

Pleasant  working  conditions;  well 
rounded  program  of  fringe  benefits. 

Please  write  full  details  to  Personnel 
Manager. 

Permanence 
guaranteed  ! ! 

REPORTER  for  28,000  Chart  Area  6. 
p.m.  daily.  Must  be  alert,  finished 
craftsman.  Box  607,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

All  moving  expenses 

WOMAN  SOCIAL  WRITER  for  Bu¬ 
reau  in  city  of  35,000  for  Chart  Area 

2  Daily  and  Sunday  paper.  Should  be 
college  graduate  or  have  one  year 
news  experience.  Box  616,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

paid  to  accepted 
applicants. 

AGGRESSIVE  daily  8500  circulation  in 
colleKe  town  needs  yountr  man  for 
local  news  coveratre.  Job  may  develop 
into  AP  wire  editing?.  H.  F.  Hale, 
Daily  News,  Hillsdale,  Michipran. 

Write  or  wire 

i 

Personnel  Department 

THE 

EDITOR.  To  head  up  new  trade  mapra- 
line  in  New  York.  HeaN'y  editing  ex¬ 
perience  particularly  in  food,  liquor, 
or  club  management.  Great  opportunity 
— lai*^  publishinpT  firm.  Salary  open. 
Box  730,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  —  knowl¬ 
edge  of  camera,  dark  room  needed  at 
once,  giving  full  details  first  letter. 
Managing  Editor,  The  Pampa  Daily 
News,  Pampa,  Texas. 

OREGONIAN 

EXPERIENCED  SPORTS  writer  who 
can  edit  entire  paj^e  with  emphasis  on 
local.  Write  column.  Also  have  openin^r 
combo  reporter-sports.  Both  needed  at 
once.  Chart  Area  Nine.  Salaries  open. 
Replies  confidentia].  Airmail  brief  resu¬ 
me,  Box  712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

THE 

JOURNAL 

MANAGING  EDITOR,  experienced 
young  man  capable  of  taking  complete 
charge  of  small  daily  staff  in  Chart 
Area  8.  Must  be  able  to  direct  small 
staff  to  make  full  working  contribution 
to  news  report.  Box  714,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PORTLAND, 

OREGON 

REJPORTER  —  5200  suburban  daily. 
J-sohool  or  some  experience.  Full  resu¬ 
me,  W.  E.  Scrivo,  Journal,  Wheaton, 
Illinois. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


PUERTO  RICO  EnKlith-laniruain  daily 
needs  man  for  sporU  reportinic,  re¬ 
write.  DcmIc  and  makeup  experience, 
knowledae  of  Spanish  helpful.  Three- 
man  department,  salary  $80.00  to  start. 
Reply  San  Juan  Star,  Box  4187,  San 
Juan,  Puerto  Rico. 


REPORTER,  at  least  one  year  experi¬ 
ence,  fast  on  typewriter,  have  car  in 
Kood  runninK  conditon.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition,  advancement  depei^inir  uimn 
ability,  fine  working  conditions,  paid 
vacation.  Call  on  Don  Moog,  Associate 
Eiditor,  The  Patchogue  Advance,  Long 
Island,  New  York.  Telephone  GRover 
5-1000  lor  appointment. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  for  sports  minded 
college  community.  General  newt  back¬ 
ground  and  camera  experience  desir¬ 
able.  Permanence,  liberal  benefits.  Start 
immediately.  State  salary  needs,  quali¬ 
fications  and  references  first  letter,  Pat 
Phelan,  Editor,  Ashland  Timee-Gasette, 
Ashland,  Ohio. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR,  at  least  3 
years'  exi>erience.  morning  newspaper 
in  Chart  Area  '2.  Box  710,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  BRADFORD.  PENNSYLVANIA, 
ERA  has  an  ot>ening  for  an  energetic 
reporter  with  some  experience.  Rve- 
night  week.  Write  F.  S.  Totten,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor. 


TWO  JOBS  open  now.  Need  A-1  general 
assignment  pro  who  can  handle  any¬ 
thing  fast  but  thoroughly.  Need  either 
cub  or  reporter  some  experience  who  is 
young,  accurate,  eager,  has  eye  on 
future.  Good  advancement  possibilities 
both  jobs.  Above  average  Halaries. 
Southwest  daily.  Replies  in  confidence. 
Send  resume  to  Box  713,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  NEEID  A  young  news  editor  for 
I  a  community  weekly  who  can  also  help 
edit  a  farm  weekly.  Midwest  back¬ 
ground  required.  Good  opportunity  at 
good  salary.  Eastern  Indiana  Publish- 
j  ing,  Knightstawn,  Indiana. 


j  YOUNG  WOMAN — learn  all  types  re- 
'  porting,  do  interviewing,  some  light 
I  office  work  with  sulmrban  Philadelphia 
I  weekly  group.  Write  qualifications  to 
I  Montgomery  Publishing  Co.,  Fort 
I  Washington.  Pennsylvania. 


Free  Lance 


FREE  LANCERS  I  Sell  your  photos  to 
I  the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
j  company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures  and  cap- 
I  tions.  Free  information.  Gebbie  Press 
Pictures,  161  W.  48th.  N.Y.C. 


Mechanical 


.  TBLETYPBSETTER  perforator  opera¬ 
tors.  $125.00  —  37%  hour  week — beat 
fringes.  Day  or  evening — Chart  Area  2 
— reply  Box  522,  Editor  St  Publirtier. 


ASSISTANT  GENERAL  MANAGER. 
To  put  in  system  and  operation  of 
composini^  room.  Wonderful  opportunity 
'  for  experienced  composition  room  fore- 
I  man  with  executive  ability  to  work 
from  front  office.  Open  shop.  Chart 
Area  2.  Box  606,  Editor  St  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Promotion— Puht  ic  ReUUmn 


PRESENTATION,  RESEARCH 
OPENINGS  IN  expanding 
PROMOTION  DEPARTMENT 


Ehepanding  promotion  daiuit 
ment  of  large,  metruiHditaa  nnv 
paper  in  competitive  Peniuylva^ 
market  has  openings  for  two  qmll, 
fled  people — one  to  join  advMtUm 
sales  presentation  section  sad  ^ 
other  to  aid  in  media  and  markg 
research  activities. 

Experience  in  writing  prttmlw 
tions  or  handling  n-sesreh  is  » 
sential.  These  t^  op|s>rtunitias  trs 
on  an  outstanding  newspapse  ailk 
a  national  reputation  for  idiisn. 
raent  in  promotion. 

Our  staff  knows  about  this 
vertisement.  All  replies  conMs*. 
tial.  Send  complete  ^tory — Tirlid 
ing  experience  and  .salary  rsqoiiw 
ments  to  Box  727,  Editor  A 
Usher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS-  -large  natisid 
financial  corporation  seeks  top  asshiHt 
to  develop  interesting  relcosM,  wihi 
speeches,  contact  major  media 
ative,  mature,  able  to  niierato  oa  Uik 
level.  New  England.  Send  restimt;  ■). 
ary  included,  availability,  Bm  in, 
Editor  &  PubUsher. 


Saletmen 


NEWSPAPER 
EQUIPMENT  SALESMEN 


Experienced  in  marketing,  comi  _ 
room,  mail  room,  stereotype  plats  id 
newsprint  conveying  equipment.  Sal 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 
Mr,  H.  M.  Jamiml 
JAMPOL  CORPORATION 
728-742 — 61st  Street 
Brooklyn  20,  New  York 


INSTRUCTION 


Classified  Advertising 


BOOST  SALES  IN  CLASSIHH) 


380  Newspapers  Have  EnrolM 
Salespeople  and  Executiva 
In  Parish  Sales-Training 
Course  in  Classified  Advertisiaf 


Sales  training  provided  by  the  Bta 
ard  Parish  Course  in  Classified  Mat- 
tiling  shows  Classified  personad  tot 
to  square  right  up  to,  analyw  al 
solve  sales  problems  they  daily  a- 
counter.  Classified  salespeople  art  o- 
pertly  trained  (at  home— on  THD 
own  TIME),  develoi>ed  to  increase thar 
individual  sales  production  and 
writing  skill  to  get  and  keep 
business. 


The  famed  Parish  Course  (only  at 
in  existence)  has  proved  sines  IW 
that  it  quickly,  thoroughly,  and  ns 
cessfully  trains  beginners — btsadm 
and  refreshes  experienced  persoaid. 


Put  the  Parish  Course  to  wort  tt 
yo*i  now  to  slash  turnover,  htiftta 
job  interest  and  satisfaction  and  a 
veiop  professional  pride — ail  whllt^t 
helps  you  develop  more  Cla 
faster. 


‘  MACHINIST  desired  with  all  around 
i  knowledge  of  composing  room.  Usual 
>  employee  benefits,  vacation,  insurance, 
I  etc.  Midwest  location  in  fairly  large 
!  city.  Unorganized.  Write  Box  617,  Edi- 
I  tor  &  Publisher, 


Enroll  as  many  of  your  staff  am 
want  to  have  these  benefits  NOt- 
1  Your  only  investment  in  this  20-1* 
{  sales-boosting  Course  is  $66  each,  afw 
in  the  names  now  or  writs  f« 
Bcriptive  brochure. 


Promotion — Public  Relations 


PUBLICIST  WANTED 


Chamber  of  Commerce  in  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  Mid-Atlantic  City  with  tremendous 
potential  seeks  per.sonable  man  who 
knows  how  to  obtain  legitimate  pub¬ 
licity  in  national  news  and  business 
publications.  Object :  To  create  a  strong 
favorable  image  of  the  city;  attract 
industry,  distribution  outlets,  commer¬ 
cial  real  estate  investors  and  devel¬ 
opers;  create  favorable  climate  for  sale 
of  city  bonds.  'This  is  a  long-term,  full¬ 
time  job.  Send  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  724,  Editor 
and  Publisher. 


SCHOOL  DIVISION  OP 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  INOORPORAT* 


Classified  Advertising  Develop*^ 
Services  for  Newspapers  Sines  IW 


2900  N.W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Fte* 
Oxford  1-8331 


Linotype  School 


OHIO  LINOTYPE  SCHOOb 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instrnetioi 
Free  Information 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  February  13,  19« 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

The  employer's  guide  .  .  .  from  trainee  to  executive  personnel. 


AdminUtratire 


ffilTOR  with  iieavy  mansireinrat  back¬ 
end  now  ready  as  publisher  or 
L^itsnt.  smHlI  or  medium  daily.  Box 
^  Mtor  &  Publisher. 


Uff  M  Wi 

fits  NOW' 
is  20>lMi 
each.  M 
its  for  !► 


TOMORROW 

isaewhere  there  is  a  publisher  doing 
IS  exeeiient  job  todsy  who  is  thinking 
tomorrow  and  is  oonvinecd  a 
news  product  will  make  his  pa- 
jg  more  significant  and  succeaaful.  I 
sat  to  be  his  sssistant,  and  use  my 
it«s,  advertising  and  publishing  ex- 
g^noe;  my  interest  in  new  processes; 
isd  my  leadership  ability  in  a  position 
m  his  medium  sise  daily  where  I  will 
hi  worth  no  leas  than  118,000  a  year.  > 

I  will  relocate  anywhere  except  the 

^'°****Box  608.  Editor  &  Publisher 

young  circulation,  promotion, 
bminess  manager  wants  opportunity  to 
lism  other  departments  while  pro- 
tgsait  in  one  or  combination  of  above 
positions.  Intercwted  more  in  knowl-  , 
dgs  than  .salary  but  expect  livable  i 
sift.  Object ;  future  general  manager  ' 
•r  assistant  publisher.  Box  726,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

ArtiUit—4',arliHHii»tt 

HirrORIAL  CARTOONIST— 12  years’ 
dperience,  seeks  spot  on  daily  in 
Chart  Areas  10-12.  tox  716.  flditor  & 
Pnbliaher. 

TOP  NEWSPAPER  ARTIST 
Layout.  Art,  Copy.  Relocate. 

Box  725,  Editor  tt  Publisher. 

Circulation 

EXPERIENCED  DISTRICT  MAN  and 
ptsmotor.  Would  be  able  to  take  over 
■  cirealation  manager.  Family  man — 
ifs  61— Gan  handle  large  number  of 
motor  routes  and  carriers.  Prefer 
(hart  Area  6.  but  will  with  proper 
indooements  relocate  elsewhere.  Proven  , 
prodnction  records.  Write  Box  729,  I 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

LOOT  BTSf  JOB— DUB  TO  MERGER. 

H  year  old  circulation  manager  9^ 
yean  with  same  company.  Strong  on 
pmmotion.  Beat  references — Hurry — 
Bex  706,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Corretpondents 

HOW’S  YOUR 

WASHINGTON  COVERAGE  OF 
HEALTH.  EDUCATION  AND 
WELFARE? 

Experienced  Washington  woman 
reporter  seeks  new  assignments. 

Box  601,  Editor  ft  Publisher 

Display  Advertising 


AMBITIOUS,  congenial  display  sales- 
nsn  with  3^  years'  (small  d^y)  ex- 
pwienee,  wishes  to  relocate  in  central 
er  Southern  Clalifomia.  Veteran,  26, 
■srried,  1  child,  good  background, 
kadarship  training  and  experience. 
Av^ahle  April,  1960.  Write  Box  500, 
Utor  &  Publisher. 

advertising  DIRECTOR  stymied. 
U  Tsars'  newspaper  and  retail  experi- 
ntt  12,000  daily.  Married,  family. 
Good  references.  Box  621,  Editor  ft 
Piblisber. 

WMBER  2  MAN  IN  LARGE  METRO- 
roUTAN  PAPER  desires  advertising 
pagers  job  in  small  daily  or  weekly. 
Silled  hi  bureau  techniques.  Age  35, 
|**oily  man.  Complete  knowledge  of  all 
jowwmper  operations.  Chart  Areas  1, 
1.  3.  Box  707,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


HAGAZINE  editors  —  Young  news- 
MPor  reporter  would  like  to  help  edit 
"Masine.  Production,  layouts,  soma 
*^ng,  etc.  College  graduate.  Box 
447,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


DBSKMAN  —  Eheporienead  news  judge, 
makeup,  strong  on  local,  good  writer.  i 
Permanent  spot,  60,000  up  p.m.  Box 
412,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REXJGION  EDITOR.  Newmnagasine 
exiierienee.  4  years’  juvenile  editor,  i 
BA.  BIA.  BD.  Layman,  SO.  Author  2 
adult  current-event  books,  Macmillan. 
Box  419,  Editor  ft  PubliMiar. 

TELEGRAPH  or  news  editor,  slot  or 
rim.  Competent,  steady,  single.  Em¬ 
ployed.  Box  441,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

HORSE  RACING  news  editor-handi- 
capper.  Feature.  Box  632,  Editor  ft 
.  Publisher. 

SPORTS  EDITOR 

Has  been  News  and  Sports  Director  for 
radio  station  for  past  few  months. 
Wants  back  on  sports  side  of  medium 
to  large  newspaper.  Five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  sports  editor  and  writer.  Pre¬ 
fers  Chart  Areas  4,  5  and  6.  Available 
March  16.  $126.  Box  614,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

!  MANAGING  EDITOR 

Crusading,  young,  (34)  editor,  em¬ 
phasis  on  local  coverage,  developing 
prize-winning  staff.  Complete  knowl¬ 
edge  all  departments  small,  medium 
daily,  ^x  57^,  Eklitor  ft  Publisher. 

WOULD  YOU  HIRE  a  competent 
American  who  hapi>ens  to  be  a  Negro? 
5  years’  top  reporter.  Midwest  J-grad. 
looking  for  a  newspaper.  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  or  radio  news  spot  near  New  York 
City.  Box  629.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CHALLENGE 

WANTED  by  crackerjack  desk- 
man,  38,  as  managing  editor  of 
p.m.  to  30,000  or  news  editor 
of  p.m.  to  60,000,  Northeast 
or  Midwest.  Mature,  reliable, 
hard  worker  with  liberal  arts 
and  professional  journalism  de¬ 
grees,  10  years  on  three  excel¬ 
lent  metropolitana.  Now  ready 
to  put  down  roots,  grow  with 
right  town  and  paper,  Avail- 
aMe  on  three  weeks  notice. 

For  resume,  samplee,  inter¬ 
view,  write;  Box  702,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

CTONSERVATIVE,  experienced  editor- 
editorial  writer.  44.  broad  background 
in  government,  travel,  history  and  poli¬ 
ties  seeks  opportunity  as  i^itor,  edi¬ 
torial  l>age  editor,  or  both.  Box  706. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Photography 


PHOTOGRAPHER ;  young,  but  with  8 
years’  of  varisd  experienes.  Praaently 
employed  by  a  smail  daily  and  looking 
for  a  job  that  offers  more  opportunity. 
I  wont  to  show  my  work  to  an  editor 
who  is  looking  for  top  quality  feature 
photography  and  more  thjin  botton  pusk 
ing  on  the  news  side.  Box  464),  ISditor 
ft  Publislwr. 

Need  a  Photographer 

The  National  Preea  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  proapective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFIDEN¬ 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographora 
available.  Still-TV,  Film-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 
Write,  wire  or  telephone. 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue.  Hammond.  Indiana 
Telephone  WEstmore  1-2906 


YOUNG  WOMAN  seeking  opportunity 
to  learn  trade.  Prefer  small  paper  to 
learn  all-around  reporting.  Excellent 
educational  background.  C^art  area  6. 
2,  1,  Box  642,  fiditor  ft  Publisher. 

ABLE,  hard-working  reiiorter,  34.  six 
years’  top  New  Jersey  daily.  Seeks 
labor  news  beat,  courts  or  general 
assignment.  Want  $130  plus,  future. 
Will  relocate.  B.A.  degree.  Box  623, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


EX-SPORTS  EDITOR.  7  years’  copy  ; 
editor  big  city  daily,  seeks  sports  spot. 
Mature  editor,  writer.  Married.  37,  J- 
Girad.  Box  708,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

HELP  I  Tliat’s  what  I  need,  and  what 
the  paper  that  extends  it  will  be  get¬ 
ting.  I  have  solid  10  years’  reporting, 
makeup,  editing  experience,  but  now 
stuck  behind  two  good  men.  Want 
chance  as  editor  of  small  daily,  large 
weekly,  good  plant  publication.  Unmar¬ 
ried.  Go  anywhere  for  right  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Box  721,  EMitor  ft  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
News  executive  on  prestige  metropoli¬ 
tan  paper  seeks  managing  editor  i>ost 
on  good  medium  daily.  Age  35,  family, 
college  graduate,  now  earning  $10,000. 
Box  723.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


BRITON,  23,  single,  J-degree,  4  years’ 
experience,  lives  D.  C.  Seeks  future¬ 
ful,  interesting  editorial  post.  Will 
travel.  Box  631,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEADUNE  PERSONNEL  (Agency) 

6  E.  46  St..  New  York.  Oxford  7-6728 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Veteran  newspaperman  presently 
employed  on  large  outstanding 
MetrcHiolitan  Daily  and  Sunday 
seeks  to  make  a  change.  Wide 
experience  on  newspapers  from 
36,000  to  400,000.  Work  no  object. 
Will  produce  record  of  achieve¬ 
ments.  Can  arrange  personal  in¬ 
terview.  Box  722,  Editor  ft  Pub- 
lisiier. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

Public  Relations  Department-Major  Oi) 
Company  12  years.  Desire  position  with 
firm  or  publication  where  photo  experi¬ 
ence  and  journalistic  potential  can  be 
utilized.  Some  experience  in  speda) 
events  and  press  release.  Age  30.  will 
relocate.  Box  733,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Promotion— Public  Relations 

TOP  PUBUC  RBLA’nONS— Ad  Man 
in  farm  v  jd  absmicsil  fields  with  ear- 
Iiorate  zr  d  account  axaimtiva  axpari- 
snea.  'nAle  writer  of  publicity,  tavj, 
m>— ebsc-  relocate.  Box  49$,  Editor 

ft  Putdiaher.  ___ 

EX-WEEKLY  PUBLISHER,  outstand¬ 
ing  promotion  record,  wants  post  on 
daily.  Detailed  resume.  Box  610,  Editor 
ft  ^blisher. 

PUBUC  RBOA’nONS— We  have  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miblicity,  public  rdations 
and  employee  communicatkms  people 
on  file.  Send  ua  your  job  specs.  We’ll 
rend  you  resumee  to  match.  Contact: 
Bill  McKee.  BIRCH  PERSONNEL.  67 
E.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  2.  Illinois, 
CE  6-6670. 


FLORIDA  —  Expert  newsman  wants  ! 
relocate  responsible  position  small  or  . 
medium  daily  Southeastern  or  Central 
Florida.  Fully  experienced  all  desks, 
including  managing  editor.  Box  629, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER’S  POST  ON  DAILY  of¬ 
fering  challenge  and  opportunity  for 
growth;  2^  years’  medium  and  small 
dailies  including  police,  court,  munici¬ 
pal  reporting,  oil  editing  and  much 
feature  work.  Clips.  Veteran.  (Tar.  Box 
'  609,  Editor  and  Publisher, 

TOP  NOTCH  WOMEN’S  EDITOR,  32. 
10  years’  experience,  best  references. 
Box  618,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WEEKLY  EDITOR 

4  years’  experience,  B.A.  English,  mar- 
ri^,  27,  wants  permanent  iioeition  large 
,  weekly,  small  doily  Chart  Areas  6,  '7. 
Box  628,  Editor  ft  F^Uisber. 

AVAILABLE 

For  editorship  on  smaller  daily  or  copy 
desk  of  large  paper.  Six-year  veteran. 
Knows  desk,  wire,  makeup,  slot,  all 
beats.  Box  731,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CHNSClEN-nOUS 
NEWSPAPERWOMAN 
experienced  as  woman’s  editor,  feature 
writer  and  general  reporter  seeks  chal¬ 
lenge  on  Eastern  Seabosud.  Box  719, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  B.A.  31,  state-wide  award  : 
winner,  municipal  coverage;  travelled, 
written  in  Middle  East.  Europe;  seeks  ' 
news  poet;  maybe  allied  job,  in  or  near 
Pittsburgh ;  present  paper  cloeing ;  i 
clippings,  references ;  available  Febru-  ■ 
ary  15.  ^x  718,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  REPORTER  seeks  gm- 
eral  news  spot  on  medium  sized  daily 
any  area,  ^perienced.  features;  vet¬ 
eran,  college  graduate.  Samples.  Box 
720,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  U'nUTY  MAN :  10  years’  | 
news  (heavy  city  hall)  and  photo,  plus  ; 
radio-TV  and  weekly  editorship.  In-  i 
dustrious,  sober  vet,  33.  married,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  degree,  seeking  more  ^al- 
lenge  in  p.m.  job.  Now  30,000  a.m.  ‘ 
Box  728,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WIRE  SBKVKTE,  6  years’,  looking  : 
for  metropolitan  newspcK>er  job  with  | 
future  in  administration.  Age  30.  mar-  | 
ried,  one  child.  Box  716,  Editor  ft  . 
Publisher. 

Mechanical 

(COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT  or  production  manager.  Coat  con¬ 
scious  and  very  familiar  with  new  proe-  , 
,  eeees.  Best  of  references.  Box  637, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Photography 

TOP  AWARD  WINNING  Photographer 
Ag«  24,  married,  desires  staff  position 
with  forward  looking  publication,  5 
years’  axpsriencs  wiU  rslocots  any¬ 
where.  Wire  or  coll  collect  S.  Socks, 
Passaic,  New  Jersey.  PR  $-7080. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Use  RoHs  EACH  CONSiCUHVl 
lasertioa 

SITUA'nONS  WANTED  (Nyabit  with 
ordtr)  4  tiisM  9  S5e  ptr  lint  (Kb 
insertion;  3  thnes  (8  70c;  2  9  80c; 
1  9  9Sc.  Add  2Sc  for  Box  Sorvice. 

JOB  APPLICANTS  may  haw  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  forms 
hy  sendinp  self-addressed  8c  stamped 
enwiope  to  E$P  Classified  Dept 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIPICATIONS: 
4  times  9  $100  per  line  (Kk  insartioa; 
3  times  9  $1.15;  2  times  «  $1.30:  1 
time  9  $1.45  per  line.  3  line  minimsm. 
Add  25c  for  Box  Service. 

SI.OO  SgllVICg  CHAWeg  FOR  AIRMAII. 
DRADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD- 
VERTISINC,  Wsdsasday,  4  p.a. 
Count  30  units  ptr  lino,  no  akbreviatioat 
(add  1  lini  for  box  information.)  Bax 
holden’  identities  held  in  strict  esn- 
fidsace.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editsr  ft 
Publisher  reserves  the  ripht  to  edK  all 
copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 


Aiate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Liam 

Time 

TImst 

TImee 

TImee 

TImee 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

UO 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 
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1700  Ttmos  Tewsr  M.  T.  34,  N.  T. 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


By  Trtnf 


Shop  Talk 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  fight  against  “censorship 
by  taxation”  is  gaining  support¬ 
ers  in  high  places. 

(On  Jan.  9  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  said  the  ruling  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  de¬ 
claring  certain  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  non-deductible  as 
business  expenses  for  income  tax 
purposes,  “gives  the  government 
the  power  to  censor  political 
views  by  taxation.”  The  free 
press  guarantee  “is  no  longer 
operative  if  the  government  can 
rule  that  the  expression  of  cer¬ 
tain  opinions  about  public  af¬ 
fairs,  legislation,  etc.,  is  taxable 
and  the  utterance  of  others  is 
non-taxable,”  E&P  said.) 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Fred¬ 
erick  H.  Mueller  has  joined  the 
ranks  of  those  who  feel  that 
“institutional  advertising  stems 
from  the  constitutional  rights 
of  free  press  and  free  speech.” 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Business  Publications  in  Wash¬ 
ington  last  month.  Secretary 
Mueller  was  asked:  “You  are 
quoted  as  urging  businessmen 
to  become  more  active  in  behalf 
of  sound  government.  You  en¬ 
courage  them  to  speak  up  more 
frequently  on  vital  issues,  mak¬ 
ing  their  opinions  known 
through  letters,  speeches  and 
institutional  advertising.  Since 
that  last-mentioned  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  public  contacts 
available  to  the  businessman, 
isn’t  his  use  of  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  as  much  his  right  to 
freedom  as  for  those  who  com¬ 
pete  with  his  political  views.?” 

The  Secretary  replied: 

“It  certainly  is.  Businessmen 
have  both  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  enlightening  the  public  about 
our  business  system.  Institu¬ 
tional  advertising  stems  from 
the  constitutional  rights  of  free 
press  and  free  speech.  Regular 
advertising  aims  directly  at  sell¬ 
ing  goods.  Institutional  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  method  of  ‘selling’ 
the  institution  that  makes  suc¬ 
cessful  sale  of  goods  possible. . . . 

“I  believe  it  is  the  patriotic 
duty  of  businessmen  to  use  every 
proper  means  to  inform  the  pub¬ 
lic  of  the  value  of  a  sound  econ¬ 
omy  and  a  balanced  budget.  For 
inflation  is  injurious  to  our  free 
market  economy  from  which 
Americans  derive  their  living. 
It  is  harmful  to  healthy  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  which  creates  our 
children’s  livelihood.  It  is  dead¬ 
ly  to  a  strong  industrial  de¬ 
fense,  the  foundation  of  our 
national  security. 

“Businessmen  will  serve  the 
entire  country  whenever  they 
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at  Thirty 


openly  champion  a  sound  econ¬ 
omy.  The  enemies  of  our  free 
market  system  are  very  talka¬ 
tive;  it’s  time  for  its  friends  to 
speak  up,  too.” 

*  «  * 

American  businessmen  cannot 
do  as  the  Secretary  suggests, 
however,  under  the  IRS  ruling. 
The  government  has  declared 
that  businessmen  cannot  use  a 
printing  press  as  part  of  their 
business  operation  to  dissemi¬ 
nate  their  views  on  certain  mat¬ 
ters.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
government  has  said  it  is  all 
right  for  them  to  do  so  on  cer¬ 
tain  non-controversial  matters. 
Therefore,  if  a  businessman  uses 
a  printing  press  (advertising  or 
otherwise)  to  defend  himself 
against  government  competition 
his  views  are  subject  to  penalty. 

Congressman  Hale  Boggs  of 
Louisiana  last  year  introduced 
legislation  to  restrain  IRS.  The 
bill  is  still  pending.  Rep.  Boggs 
recently  stated: 

“On  May  14,  1959,  I  intro¬ 
duced  H.R.  7123,  a  bill  to  amend 
Section  162,  the  Business  Ex¬ 
pense  Section  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954,  so  as  to 
provide  that  expenses  lawfully 
incurred  in  supporting  or  op¬ 
posing  or  otherwise  influencing 
legislation  in  the  Congress  or 
in  a  state  legislature  or  in  the 
legislative  body  of  a  county  or 
other  local  governmental  agency 
or  in  any  submission  of  proposed 
legislation  to  the  voters,  shall  be 
allowed  as  proper  deductions 
from  gross  income. 

“Present  Internal  Revenue 
Service  regulations  prevent  such 
deductions  at  great  detriment 
to  our  democratic  process.  Even 
the  expenses  of  a  businessman’s 
appearance  at  a  public  hearing 
before  a  Congressional  commit¬ 
tee  considering  legislation  affect¬ 
ing  his  business  may  be  dis¬ 
allowed. 

“The  economic  system  under 
which  we  live  today  is  shaped 
largely  by  p  o  li  t  i  c  a  1  action 
through  legislation.  The  millions 
of  owners  of  our  job-creating 
businesses,  large  and  small,  and 
the  employes  of  these  industries 
and  their  customers,  have  a  vital 
interest  in  legislation  affecting 
business.  No  tax  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  stand  on  the  books 
that  would  impair  the  ability 
to  communicate  freely  to  all  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  public,  views  on 
such  legislation,  either  through 
advertising,  distribution  of  lit¬ 
erature  or  any  other  form  of 
commun  ication . 

“The  constitutional  right  of 


our  citizens  to  petition  for  good 
laws  should  not  be  diluted  by 
punitive  taxation.” 

«  *  * 

As  Rep.  Overton  Brooks,  also 
of  Louisiana,  pointed  out  (E&P, 
Dec.  19,  page  68)  the  IRS  rul¬ 
ing  effectively  silences  the  voice 
of  business  with  respect  to  legis¬ 
lation.  Its  biggest  immediate  re¬ 
ward  is  to  the  advocates  of  pub¬ 
lic  power  who  wish  to  prevent 
independently-owned  and  pri¬ 
vate  power  companies  from  us¬ 
ing  advertising  to  inform  the 
public  about  certain  aspects  of 
public  power  developments.  In 
this  case,  the  government  is  the 
biggest  competitor  of  the  pri¬ 
vate  power  companies  who  are 
stoped  from  advertising  com¬ 
petitively. 

Rep.  Brooks  said:  “Whether 
advertising  is  done  to  meet  pri¬ 
vate  competition  or  competition 
from  government  cannot  make 
any  difference  in  principle.  In 
fact,  to  me,  we  should  be  even 
more  jealous  of  the  right  of 
private  business  and  industry  to 


protect  itself  against  govern¬ 
ment  than  against  private  com¬ 
petition  because  of  the  police 
power  inherent  in  government" 

• 

Dr.  Hadley  Opens 
Research  Service 

A  research  organization, 
which  will  emphasize  counsd- 
ing,  planning  and  analysis,  hss 
been  established  by  Dr.  Howard 
D.  Hadley,  formerly  research 
vicepresident  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association. 

The  company,  Hadley  Re¬ 
search  Associates,  with  offices 
at  660  First  Avenue  in  New 
York,  will  offer  a  wide  range 
of  services  in  the  fields  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  communications.  Dr. 
Hadley  said. 

Dr.  Hadley,  before  becoming 
head  of  research  at  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  was  research  di¬ 
rector  of  Morey,  Humm  and 
Warwick  advertising  agency. 
Before  that,  he  was  with  Daniel 
Starch  and  staff. 
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A  good  place  to  start  to  stop  I  INFLATION 


What  family  today  isn’t  directly  affected  by 
one  or  more  of  the  classic  symptoms  of  inflation 
—the  rising  prices,  the  shrinking  dollar,  the  pinch 
on  incomes,  pensions  and  savings  ? 

Our  lawmakers  are  squeezed  between  pleas  for 
more  federal  spending  and  the  responsibility  of 
presenting  the  bill  to  the  taxpayers.  And  as  always, 
proposals  to  cut  federal  spending  meet  resistance, 
although  cutting  spending  is  a  direct  way  to  block 
inflationary  trends. 

A  PLACE  TO  SAVE  BILLIONS 

One  example  of  nonessential  spending  is  the 
outlay  of  tax  money  that  goes  to  enlarge  the  fed¬ 
eral  government’s  venture  into  the  electric  power 
business. 

The  active  pressure  groups  for  such  federal 
“public  power”  are  after  some  $10,000,000,000— 
this  on  top  of  about  $5,500,000,000  it  has  cost 
taxpayers  to  date. 

A  saving  of  that  size  would  be  a  major  blow  at 
budget  deficits,  yet  call  for  no  sacrifice  by  the 
American  public.  The  majority  of  people  don’t 
want  so-called  “public  power,”  as  shown  by 
repeated  opinion  polls.  Nor  do  they  get  anything 
from  it— except  the  bill. 

NO  NEED  FOR  FEDERAL  POWER  SPENDING 

More  government  spending  is  quite  unneces¬ 
sary  to  the  nation’s  power  supply.  The  hundreds 
of  independent  electric  companies  and  their  mil- 
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lions  of  investors  are  able  and  ready  to  fill  the 
growing  demand  for  electricity  .  .  .  and  without 
tapping  the  taxpayers. 

THE  TAX  NOBODY  SEES 

There  is  no  tax  labeled  “public  power.”  So 
most  people  don’t  know  the  government  is  in  the 
power  business,  and  few  know  their  own  taxes 
keep  it  there.  That’s  why  a  small  minority  can 
force  this  tax  burden  on  the  majority. 

So  the  key  to  a  tax  saving  of  billions  is  getting 
the  facts  to  the  American  public.  Will  you  help? 
This  coupon  will  bring  you  a  new  booklet  with 
up-to-date  figures  and  information.  We’ll  send  it 
to  you  promptly,  at  no  charge. 

AMERICA’S  INDEPENDENT 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES 


POWER  COMPANIES 

Room  1107-R,  1271  Av«.  of  tho  Amorieos,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  the  material  checked  below,  without 
charge: 

□  The  new  booklet,  “Who  Pays  for  Government-in-the- 
Electric- Business telling  how  this  unnecessary 
tax  spending  affects  every  family,  how  and  where  the 
federal  government  is  in  the  electric  power  business, 
and  many  other  important  facts. 

□  Names  of  companies  that  sponsor  this  message. 
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Orcupation 
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City 
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Three 
of  the  most 
looked-in  books 
in  America 


The  ORIGINAL  World  Almanac 

published  by 

NewYorkWorld-Telegram-Sb* 


Who  won  the  Academy  Award  in  1928?  How  wide  is  the 
Queen  Elizabeth?  How  many  calories  in  an  apple?  Facts  like 
these— and  1,000,001  others— are  found  in  10  seconds  in 
The  Original  World  Almanac.  Now  in  its  75th  year,  this 
amazing  annual  is  a  complete  library  of  information  in  one 
compact,  quick-reference,  up-to-the-minute  volume.  Selected 
by  The  Book  of  the  Month  Club  as  a  dividend  award  for 
January,  The  1960  Original  World  Almanac  is  at  your 
book  store  now.  Paper  bound,  $1.35.  Cloth  bound,  $2.00. 


To  find  a  fact 
To  call  somebody  up 
To  look  up  a  meaning 
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